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where hide rope is made. If the owner of any 
ship wants & supply of hide rope, he obtains per- 
mission to have it made at that navy-yard. 


This bill proposes to give these men $3,000; | 


and it is one of the most meritorious cases that 
ever came before this House. I hope there will 
be no objection to it. 

The bill was read. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I must object to that 


vil; and | want to state the reasons why I ob- | 


J 


permitted to make a statement in reference to the 
jill, he will allow a vote of the House to be taken 
upon it. 


t 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir; I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gen- 
teman had better object at once, then, as debate 
js not in order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Very well. I object. 

Mr. STRATTON. [ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar from the further consid- 
eration of joint resolution No. 39. 

Mr. STANTON. I must object to all business 
not in the regular order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Parren, one of their clerks, notifying the 
House that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
House (No. 503) making further apprepriations 


for the service of the Post Office Department dur- | 


ing the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1860, 
with sundry amendments, in which he was di- 
rected to ask the concurrence of the House. 

That the President of the United States has 
notified the Senate that he did, on the Ist instant, 


approve and sign a resolution and bills of the fol- | 


lowing titles: 

A resolution (S. No. 8) relating to the claim of 
George Fisher, late of Florida, deceased; 

Anact (S. No. 468) to amend an act entitled 
* An act to organize an institution for the insane 
of the Army and Navy, and of the District of 
Columbia, in the said District;’’ 

An act (S. No. 373) for the relief of William 
P. Bowhay; 

An act(S. No. 260) for the relief of Mrs. Aga- 
tha O’Brien, widow of Brevet Major J. P. J. 
O’Brien, late of the United States Army; 

An act (S. No. 253) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Wetonsaw, son of James Con- 
ner, 

An act (S. No. 106) authorizing the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States to enter a 
certain tract of land in the State of Wisconsin; 

An act (S. No. 65) for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
McCrabb, widow of: the late Captain John W. 
ysl assistant quartermaster, United States 
Army; 

An act (S. No. 52) for the relief of Jeremiah 
Pendergast; and 

An act (S. No. 49) to grant the right of pre- 
emption to a certain tract of land in the State of 
Missouri to the heirs and legal representatives of 
Thomas Madden, deceased. 

Also, that the Senate have ordered to be printed 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury in an- 
Swer to a resolution of the Senate relative to the 
custom-house at New Orleans. 

On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, the Post Of- 
fice deficiency bill, with the Senate amendments, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. WALTON. I move that the ITouse re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar. 


Mr. STANTON. Is not the call of committees 
for reports in order ? 


_ The SPEAKER. It is; but the motion to go 
into committee is also in order, ; 
he question was taken; and the motion was 


agreed to. 
162 


ect. | 
Mr.GOOCH. Perhaps, if the gentleman is |} 


TUESDAY, JUNE 5, 1860. 
'| The House accordingly resolved itself into a 
|| Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
|} Calendar, (Mr. Davis, of Indiana, in the chair.) 
Being objection day, the reading of the Calendar 
| was resumed at the point where it had been left 
| off on last objection day. 

| 

' 

! 


JOHN HOPPER. 

A bill (H. R. No. 555) for the relief of John 
Hopper. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object. 

Mr. RIGGS. [trust the gentleman from Ken- 
| tucky will withdraw his objection to that bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the gentleman will at 
| least withdraw his objection until we can hear a 
| Statement on the subject. It is upon precisely the 
' same principle as other bills which have been 
| passed by the House. 
| Mr. BURNETT. j 
| stand, when I object, what | am about; and I give 
| notice that when I object I will stand by that ob- 
; jection, unless some facts are brought to me which 


| satisfy me that the measure is right. 
1 


FRANCIS LAVONTURE AND PIERRE GRIGNON. 


A bill (H. R. No. 566) for the relief of Francis 
Lavonture and Pierre Grignon. 


ture and Pierre Grignon, by the commissioners 
appointed under the act of Congress approved 
February 21, 1823, entitled **An act to revive and 
continue in force certain acts for the adjustment 
of land claims in the Territory of Michigan;’’ and 
which are described as follows: To Francis La- 
vonture, commencing at low-water mark on Fox 
river, and running west eighty arpents, or so far 
as to make the claim contain six hundred and 
forty acres, and bounded on the south by a cer- 


| 
| land at Green Bay, Wisconsin, to Francis Lavon- 


of the General Land Office is to cause the tracts 
to be surveyed in-the same manner as other pri- 
vate claims to lands in Green Bay have been sur- 
veyed, and is required to issue patents thereon to 
Francis Lavonture and Pierre Grignon, respect- 


heirs or legal representatives, at any time subse- 
quent to the condirmation to them by the commis- 
sioner, according to the fifth section of the act of 


1823. 





The report states that on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1823, Francis Lavonture presented to the 
commissioner appointed in the act of 1823 to hear 
and determine the claims of persons to tracts of 
land occupied and cultivated by them in the Green 
Bay settlement, on the Istof July, 1812, his claim, 
and the testimony to supportit, to a tract of land 


Oe 


Fox river, and running west eighty arpents, or 


and forty acres, as confirmed by the commission- 
ers; and bounded on the south by a tract occupied 


And that at 





being sixteen arpents in breadth.” 
the same time i 
commissioners his claim, and testimony to sup- 
portit, for a tract of land described as ‘‘a piece of 
round lying on the west side of Fox river, Green 
y) immediately below the first creek that emp- 


ties into the river, about fifteen acres in front on | 


the river, and extending back indefinitely.”’ That 
the commissioners decided that the claims be con- 


firmed, and that they were not in conflict with | 
any confirmations before made, and thatthey gave | 
their certificate to the correctness of the proceed- | 


ings had before them. That although by the act 


those proceedings confirmed and ere reeees the | 


Grignon, | 


title, vesting the same in Lavonture an 


The bill confirms the titles to certain tracts of | 


1 generally try to under- | 


tain tract occupied by the United States garrison, | 
west and north by wild or uncultivated lands, and | 
east by Fox river, being sixteen arpentsin breadth; || 
and to Pierre Grignon for a piece of ground on the | 
west side of Fox river, Green Bay, immediately | 
below the first creek that empties into the river, | 
about fifteen acres in front on the river, and ex- | 
tending back indefinitely; and the Commissioner || 


\} cate of disability. 


ively, subject to such legal transfers or assign- | 
ments as mayhave been made by them, or their 


described’ as ‘‘ commencing at low-water mark on | 


so far as to make the claim contain six hundred 


by the Unjted States garrison; west and north by | 
wild or uncultivated lands, and east by Fox river, | 


ierre Grignon presented to the | 
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yet the tracts of land were embraced in a report 
made by the commissioners to the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon all the unsettled claims in 
Michigan. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, instead of exe- 
cuting or carrying intoeffect the law 6f 1823, and in- 
|| stead of selecting the doubtful and uncertain claims 
from those which were confirmed, decided to layall 
the claims before Congress, and submit all the de- 
cisions of the commissioners to it for supervision, 
refusing to cause the claims actually confirmed 
by law to be surveyed, and patents to be issued 
to the claimants. On the 17th of April, 1828, 
Congress passed an act to confirm certain claims 
passed upon by the commissioners, excluding 
those in the county of Michilimackinac, and also 
certain lands occupied by the United States for 
military purposes. That about the time of the 
passage of this act the President of the United 
| States (upon erroneous representations) was in- 
duced to make a large military reservation of 
land, in the vicinity of Fort Howard, at Green 
Bay, amounting to five or six thousand acres. In 
this tract was included the land of Francis Lavon- 
ture and Pierre Grignon. The confirmatory act 
of 1828 was, therefore, of no benefit to them in 
procuring them the evidence of their title, as the 
Secretary, after its passage, refused the patent 
because their land was thus embraced in the res- 
ervation. 

The bill was laid aside, to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


PHINEAS G. PEARSON. 

A bill (H. R. No. 100) for the -ciief of Phineas 
G. Pearson. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
place the name of Phineas G. Pearson on the list 
of invalid pensioners, at the rate of eight dollars 
per month, to commence on the 22d of January, 
1858, and continue during life. 

The report states that Phineas G. Pearson en- 
listed in tage 1846, as a private in the compan 
of Captain David lhrie, company C, second regi- 
ment of Ohio volunteers, commanded by Colonel 
Morgan; that he marched with his company from 
Highland county, in Ohio, to Camargo, in Mex- 
ico, and continued in the service of the United 


|| States until the 13th September, 1846, when he 


was discharged on account of a surgeon’s certifi- 
The petitioner states that, 
while at Camargo, in the uae part of August, 
1846, he was attacked with measles, was very 
| sick for about two weeks, when he partially re- 
covered, but a few days after took a relapse, and 
became very sick with diarrhea, Siendell with 
fever, and finally, his left leg below the knee be- 
| came affected with severe pains, and was so much 
swollen he was unfitted for service. He returned 
to the United States, and suffered very great pain 
on account of the ulceration of his leg until the 
10th of December, 1851, when he was compelled 
to submit to the amputation of the leg above the 
knee, in order to save his life. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have no objection to 
that bill, if the pension can be made to commence 
on the Ist day of January, 1860. 

Mr.PETTIT. Ifthe gentleman will heara short 
statement, I think he will not object. The Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions reported this bill two 
years ago, and the House at that time passed the 
bill. ‘The time fixed for the pension to comence 
in this bill is the time at which that bill passed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The difficulty about it is, 
that all the other bills which we have passed have 
been amended, so as to make the pension to com- 
mence on the Ist of January last; and I herdly 
see why this should be made an exception. 

Mr. PETTIT. This case is unlike any of the 
others which have been passed, and I trust the 
gentleman from Georgia will not object to the bill 
as it has been reported, b 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The rule has been uni- 
form in all the bills we have passed. 

Mr. PETTIT. The proof in this case was per- 
fected in the Department in 1851. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I must move to amend, 
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50 a8 to make the pension commence on the Istof 


January, 1860. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was laid aside, to be re- 
ported to the Hlouse with the recommendation 
that it do pass, 

JOHN PURCELL. 


A bill CH. R. No. 101) granting an invalid pen- 
sion to John Purcell. {Objected to by Mr. 
Tuomas.] : ks . : 
THOMAS W. PHELPS. 

A bill CH. R. No. 558) for the relief of Thomas 
W. Phelps. 

The bill'was read. 
the Interior to place the name of Thomas W. 
Phe ips, late a gunner’s mate in the Navy of the 


United States, on the pension roll, at the rate of 


$9 5U per month, to commence on the 8th of June, 
1843, when he was discharged from the naval 
service In consequence of blindness contracted 
therein, such pension to continue during his nat- 
ural life. 

The report states that Phelps entered on board 
of the United States brig Somers, in May, 1842, 
as boatswain’s mate, and in August thereafter 
was promoted to gunner’s mate; that during his 
service on board of the vessel, and while in the 
line of his Guty, from sudden colds and other 
causes, he contracted a disease in hiseyes, which 
eventually produced total blindness; that he was 
sent to the naval hospital in New York from the 
brig Somers, on the 2d of September, 1842, and 
remained therein unul the 8th of June, 1843, when 
he was discharged from the naval service as an 
invalid. This claim was rejected at the Pension 
Office on the ground of insufficient evide nee, but 
represented by the Commissioner as **a fair claim 
for the consideration of Congress.’’ The com- 
mittee deem the evidence adduced satisfactory, 
and think the petitioner was entitled to, and should 
have received, a surgeon's certificate for a pension 
when he was discharged from the naval service. 
It appears that he has been totally disabled from 
labor ever since that period, and that he is very 
voor and destitute, 

Mr. GARTRELL. I move to amend that bill 
so as to make the pension commence on the Ist 
January 1860. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was laid aside, to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

HARRIET 8. WYMAN. 

A bill (H. R. No. 559) granting a pension to 
Harriet S. Wyman, widow of Captain Thomas 
W. Wyman, post captain in the naval service of 
the United States. 

The bill and report were read. 

Mr. FENTON. As chairman of the commit- 
tee which reported that bill, I shall move to amend 
the bill so as to make the pension fifty dollars per 
month instead of thirty dollars a month. I will 


It directs the Secretary of 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Itisthe duty of the House 


to act upon these bills upon the information be- || 


fore them, and not to depend, in all cases, upon 
the committees. 


Mr. FENTON. I desire to say to the gentle- 


man from Georgia, that my only object in moving | 


this amendment was to make the action of the 
committee on these pension cases uniform. [trast 
there will be no objection to making the correc- 
tion; members reserving to themselves the right 
to object to the whok bill, if they shall see proper 
to do so. 

Mr. DELANO. I trust 1 shall be allowed to 
make a short statement in relation to this claim. 
I will occupy but a moment. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I must object to discus- 
sion. ‘The House spent the whole day yester- 
day in a matter of the violation of its rules. Now, 
the rule requires that there shall be no discussion, 
and | obj ct. 

Mr. JONES called for tellers upon the amend- 
ment, 

‘Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Pertit and 
RieGs were appointed. 


The committee divided; and the tellers report- | 


ed—ayes 81, noes 33. 
So the amendment was agreed to, 
The report was read. 


Mr. BURNETT. I move to amend the bill so 


as to make the pension commence on the Ist of | 


January, 1860. 

Mr. DELANO. Tappealto gentlemen to hear 
me fora moment. This bill gives a pension from 
the death of Captain Wyman. The general law 
gives the widow in such cases a pension from the 
death of her husband invariably. This is not in- 
cluded in the class of cases which have been made 
by this House to commence from the date of the 
assage of the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I will cut this discussion short 
by objecting to the bill; and I want the Chairman 
and the reporters to note my objection, so that 
there shall be no mistake about it this time. 

Mr. DELANO. Will the gentleman withdraw 
his objection if T consent to the amendment? 

I will not. 


Mr. JONES. 
CHAUNCEY A. HORR. 
A bill (H. R. No. 563) for the relief of Chaun- 
cey A. Horr. [Objected to by Mr. Tuomas.] 
SUBLETTE CUT-OFF MASSACRE. 

A bill (H. R. No. 127) for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre of the 24th 
of July, 1859, for the loss of property sustained 
by them at the time, and for the payment to cer- 
tain persons of expenses incurred by them in 


| sending said destitute survivors to their homes in 


Missouri. 

‘The bill was read. It directs that there be paid 
the sum of $8,597 58 to the persons hereinafter 
named, for losses sustained at the Sublette Cut-off 
massacre, and for expenses incurred in sending 


| property. 





fp} -; une 2. 
of Missouri, baving had the same under consi 
leave to make the following report: 

From the testimony adduced, it appears that on the mor 
ing of the 24th of July, 1859, a party of emigrants a 
Howard county, Missouri, were on their way to { ‘alifor, “1 
and whilst passing through a cafion seven miles wes | 
Seda Spring, Utah Territory, they were attacked and bh 


deration, beg 


| mercifully butchered by the Utah Indians. Men, wome, 


and children, shared the same fate. Their horses 
mules were driven off, wagons plundered, their ¢ 
bedding, and provisions, were all taken, &c. 

Your committee would therefore report that the herein 
named parties be allowed the following amounts: ‘Tp hen 
B. Shepherd, widow of W. F. Shepherd, deceased, 99 > 
to Rebecca Wright, widow of J. D. Wright, deco, 
21,201; to Marietta Shepherd, widow of T. F.s 
deceased, $2,202; to James R. Shepherd, $1,561; to y 
tiam C. Diggs, $143; to Claiborne Raines, $62; to Pac; 
Mail Steamship Company, $4125 and to Frederick Dogo 
S614 38. ” 

Your committee, therefore, report the accompanying } 

The undersigned are willing to concur in reporting 
bill, butthey deem it proper to state that they do so becay 
or the peculiar horrors and enormities which attend 
the massacre, and the pitiable and deplorable conditio, 
to which the survivors were reduced in consequence oy it 
In consenting that this bill may be reported, they protest 
against it as a precedent, and are unwilling to be regarde,) 
as concurring in that Which may be hereafter regarded » 
fixing the liability of the Government for all depredatio, 
which may be committed by Indians upon persons a, 

EMERSON ETHERIDGE. 

D. ©. LEACH, 

CYRUS ALDKICH, 

THOMAS M. EDWARDs. 
Minority Report. 

The undersigned, a minority of the Committee on Indian 
Atiairs, to whom was referred House bill No. 127, * fort 
relief of the survivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre. 
begs leave to submit the following report and accompany 
ing bill, as a substitute for the bill reported by the majority 


and 
lothing, 






1d 


} of said committee: 


There is proot before the committee showing that a nw 
ber of persons, on their way from the State of Missouri | 


| the State of California, were attacked by the Utab Indians, 


and a portion of them killed, and all their property take; 


| from them, and the survivors left in a most destitute and 


deplorable condition. 

‘There is some proof as to the value of the property lost, 
and the proof may be as full as could be expected in su 
a case, Where we must. from the necessities of the ca 
rely mainly on the testimony of interested parties for a 
knowledge of the value of the property lost. 

We also have the statement of Frederick Dodge, Ind 
agent at Carson’s Valley, Utah Territory, showing 1 
O. F. D. Fairbanks was entitled to $250 for transportatio: 
and board of the survivors of this massacre from the see) 


| of disaster to Carson’s Valley; and that there was du 
|| himself, for bills paid by him for transportation, clothing, 
|, and board of said survivors, 614 38: and that there is du 


the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for passage of 1! 
widows and four children, (the survivors of this massacre, 
from San Francisco to New York, $412 50. 

‘These three items are supported by the unsworn state 
ment of Mr. Dodge. the Indian agent, and corroborated | 
a greater or less extent by the other tacts in the case. A 


| While | doubt the propriety of adopting a ruie of allowu 
: ; 
; such claims ousuch proot, from the character of Mr. Di 


| asa Government official, and the corroboration of his stat 
} ments by the other known facts of the ease, f recomm 


the passage of the accompanying bill tor the payment 
these amounts. 
There was no legal obligation on either of these partirs 


| to incur these expenditures. But the instinets of humar 


required them to be ineurred, and the persons voluntar 

incurring them are entitled to our gratitude tor their gen 
erous eonduct, and should be promptly reimbursed for a 
necessary expenditures in relieving the unfortunate sufler 
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say, so that gentlemen may not entertain preju- || the destitute survivors from Utah ‘Territory to ra athe Survived thin shes ae eee: dies iol wei = C 
dice against the bill on account of the increase their homes in Missouri; which money shall be by the majority af the commalites: amounting to $7,320 7), Genet 
of pension, that the sum inserted in the bill disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of || are for the reimbursement of the survivors aud heirs Mr. ( 
was a mere inadvertance on the part of the com- the Interior in the manner following; to Annie B. a losses by the Indians by this massacre uM. ; 
mittee—a mere clerical error. There is no in- || Shepherd, widow of W 7 f 7 Shepherd, deceased, i Tt is not an application under the Indian intercourse act bemaiia ( 
stance in which the widow of a captain in the || $2,152; to Rebecca Wright, widow of J. D. || and involves the principle of reimbursing citizens for losses Mr. ¢ 
Navy receives a pension of thirty dollars a month | Wright, deceased, $1,201; to Marietta Shepherd, || sustained by the act of a public enemy. Understanding th Mr i 
under the general laws; no instance in which itis || Widow of 'I PB, Shepherd, deceased, $2,202; to || Se ee en ace ane thai pee 
less than fifty dollars per month. I ask that the || James R. Shepherd, $1,562; to William C. Diggs, || of these claims. I must, at the sane time, say that n Mr. ¢ 
correction shall be made; g ntlemen, of course, $143; to ¢ lairborn Raines, S62; to the Pacific cs 


stronger case could, probably, be presented to Congress tor Mr 
thy application of this principle, it relie? is to be given in te 
such cases. But if we ailow this indemnity to persons wi their liv 
voluntarily risked their jives and property by attempting Mr. 
cross the great plains, through the Indian country, it would or twen 
be difficult to say why we should not indemnify our cit! ers 
zens who, remaining at their homes, are invaded and mu an act ¢ 
dered and robbed by the Indians. And such cases are 0 it was 


Mail Steamship Company, $412; to O. F. D. Fair- 
banks, $250; and to Frederick Dodge, $614 38; 
or to such persons as may be duly authorized by 
the parties, respectively, to receive and receipt for | 
their distributive shares. 

The minority of the committee recommend that 


reserving to themselves the right to object after 
the report shall be read. 

The CHAIRMAN put the question on the 
amendment, and announced that it seemed to be 
dec ided in the negative. 

Mr.CRAWFORD., L hope the gentleman from 


- 


al - . “1s || almost daily occurrence in the States and Territories bord if, whe 
New York will insist on a division, and will go the bill be amended by striking out all after the | ing on our Indian frontiers. If we give indemnityin one cas’, country 
into the House, have a call of the House, and go enacting clause, and inserting, as follows: || justice and common right require that it should be given number 
; r T i F : || ing *r simils ses. P thi » j 2 adopted. ? 

back into committee. Some thirty-five or forty || That there be paid, out of any money in the Treasury || ‘” all other similar cases. And if this rule isto be adopt dieeen 4 

. : 2 a a “n ae 8 i | it becomes us to consider the amount of suth claims tor ans al 
members, on every private bill day, are left here |! 20t otherwise appropriated, to O. F. D. Fairbanks, the sum 7 - : e ; 
: wae yi ; 4.4. % * ll of e250: Frederick Dodge, Indi nt at Carson’s || Which the Government would become liable, and how W pelled t 
to do the business of the House, while one hun- || Sf 95003 to Erederi en ote ae ae aaa 


dred or more members, feeling no interest in this 
business of the country, stroll about the city, at- 
tending to their own private matters of ple asure 
or business. ‘The whole thing is wrong. I want 
a division on the ame ndment, . 

Mr. MAYNARD. 1 will suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, that many of the members 
of the House goveru their course upon these pri- 


vate claims by the reports made by the commit- 


tees haying them in charge. 


Valley, $614 38; and to the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, $412 50, for transportation, clothing, and board of the 
survivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre, in Utah Terri- 
tory, on the 27th of July, 1859. 


The following are the majority and minority 


| reports: 


Report. 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred 
House bill (No. 127) for the relief of the survivors of the 
Sublette Cut-off massacre, and for the payment of cer- 
tain persons for expenses incurred by them in sending the 
cestitute widows and orphans to their homes in the State 





are toobtain the money for their satisfaction. aie 
JOHN H. REAGAN 


Mr. BURNETT. The question is now upon 
the amendment, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. That isthe first question 
before the committee. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Will the commit- 


tee permit me to make a short statement in reler- 
ence to this bill? 

Mr. PEYTON. I do not object to the bill; but 
I do object to discussion. 
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Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. _This bill concerns 
persons who reside in the districts of my colleague 
snd myself, and I hope the gentleman will not 
apiect to a Short statement being made by my col- 

urue or myself. 

“Mr. PEYTON. Well, sir, there will be fewer 
pills passed if discussion is permitted; and in 


| . . 
|| Missouri. 1 do not want any more. IL under- 


|| erty. 


consideration of that fact, I will withdraw my ob- 


ection. 
Yur. STANTON. It is utterly uscless to go 
into the discussion of such a bill as this. If the 
amendment reported by the minority is adopted, 
[am willing to allow the bill to go to the House; 
but not otherwise. 

~ Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 


I hope the com- | 


mittee will allow me just two minutes to explain | 


this bill in. 
time. 

My friend from Texas takes the ground that 
the Government is not liable for losses of this 
description. 1 will tell that gentleman that more 
than a dozen years ago the road upon which these 


I will not go beyond that length of | 


people were rubbed and murdered was opened by | 
the Government, and a line of military posts was | 


established upon it. Congress raised a rifle regi- 
ment, to be stationed on that road, and every 


invitation that could be given was held out to in- | 


duce travel upon that road, between the States on 
this side and the then Territories of the United 
States on the Pacific. The rifle regiment was 
withdrawn and sent elsewhere. 
creat deal of the time, upon the frontier of Texas, 
saving the constituents of the gentleman from the 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife of the Indians 
in that region. These people, upon the strongest 
invitation of the Government, took their way over 
that road to the Pacific; and they were waylaid, 
robbed, and murdered. 

The massacre was committed under cireum- 
stances that find few parallels in the world’s his- 
tory of massacres. Women and orphan children 
were left in a wilderness wounded and unpro- 
tected. They were found by the gentlemen named 
in this bill, and taken to their friends. They are 
penniless, not even having the means of supply- 
ing themselves with the necessities of life, and no 
ability to procure these means. Can any stronger 
appeal be presented to the sympathy and even to 
the stern justice of this House? Is there any- 
thing unjust In giving them that which the In- 
dians took away from them while they were, upon 
the invitation of the Government, pursuing their 
way to the Pacific over this road? They were 


invited to travel upon that road, and it was prom- | 


ised that they should receive the protection of the 
Government. Now that they have suffered these 
heavy losses, | hope that the provisions of this 


bill, granting them indemnity, will receive the | 


approbation of this House. 

Mr. LEAKE. Were these people who traveled 
over that road in the employment of the Govern- 
ment?, 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Not at all. 

Mr. LEAKE. Were they traveling at the 
Government expense? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. No, sir. 

Mr. LEAKE. Were they traveling for the 
benefit of the Government? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 

Mr. LEAKE. 
their own private benefit? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LEAKE. Did the Government insure 
their lives if they traveled that road? 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. No, sir. Twenty-five 
or twenty-eight years ago this Government passed 
an act called the Indian intercourse act, by which 
it was said to the citizens of the United States, 
ll, when traveling legally through the Indian 
country, they were robbed, and some of their 
number murdered, they would not follow the In- 
dians and make reprisals, the tribe would be com- 
pelled to furnish indemnity out of the annuities 
given them by the Government. That law has 
been repealed; but whether it was repealed before 
this massacre or not, [ do not know. Thisisa 
case, Mr. Chairman, that appeals not only to the 
sympathy but to the justice of Congress. Shall 
We ot pay these widows and orphan children this 
money? Their husbands and fathers have been 
killed, and all their property has been robbed 
irom them ? 

_ Mr. STANTON. I only want a few minutes 
in which to make a reply to the gentleman from 


No, sir. 


They were traveling, then, for | 


} 


stand the gentleman from Missouri to claim—in- 


|} asmuch as the Government made this military 
| road, and people traveled on it and were robbed 
| and murdered by the Indians—that therefore we 
| should pay for that destruction of life and prop- 


If there had been no road made and these 


| people had been wandering through the woods, 


| Ohio misstates me. 
| SO intentionally. 


It has been, a | 


then there would be no claim against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. The gentleman from 

1 know that he does not do 
He has taken a lawyer turn 
upon me that I do not like. 1 say that that road 
was opened, and that a rifle regiment was raised 
and put upon it under an act of Congress. 
zens of the United States were invited to travel 
upon that road. Every kind of invitation was 
extended to them. It was held out that those who 
traveled upon it would be protected. That regi- 
ment was withdrawn and sent elsewhere. These 
people, in compliance with that invitation, went 
upon that road, and while on their way to the 
Pacific, were robbed and massacred. Under the 
belief that the Government would protect them, 
they were massacred by these Indians. 

Mr. STANTON. Does the gentleman say that 
the Government is bound to make good the losses 
of life and property where the Government has 
not sent soldiers to watch any wandering citizen 
and keep him from being hurt? 
sound rule applied to men traveling from the 
eastern to the western portions of the Confeder- 
acy, it is equally sound in reference to persons 


| traveling anywhereelse. Ido not understand that 
| this Governmentis under any obligation in atime 


of peace to send an escort with those who may 
be traveling, with or without their families. They 
travel, taking the risk of attack by banditu of 
every kind—white, black, or yellow. If, for every 


| hardship they endure for the calamities that may 
‘| befallthem, it is designed we shall make compen- 


sation out of the Treasury, then all you have to 


| do, is to go to work and revise the tariff bill now 
| in the Senate and increase the rates of duties, for 


it must be a very full ‘Treasury that can stand the 
operation of such principles. 

Mr. BURCH. Let the bill and amendment go 
to the House, and Ict us there dispose of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STANTON. If the amendment be not 
adopted, I will object to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I hope the com- 
mittee will indulge me in a word in answer to the 
gentieman from Ohio. These people are my 


| neighbors and friends. ‘They have a right te ask 
| this Government for indemnity. My colleague 


| cific, were massacred. 


| life. 


has very succinctly stated the grounds upon which 
the claim is based. ‘The gentleman from Ohio 
takes exception to the claim; and he puts these 
parties upon the ground of persons traveling any - 
where in the United States. ‘There is clearly a 
distinction in favor of this case. ‘Treaties were 
made with the Utah Indians, and military posts 
were established in their country. ‘This road was 
opened, and the people were invited to travel upon 
it. These people, while traveling toward the Pa- 
They oceupy a peculiar 
position, and have a peculiar claim on this Gov- 
ernment. Who will deny that these parties have 
merit in their claim ? 

Mr. Shepherd and Mr. Price, when this Con- 
gress convened, came to this city with orphan 
children in their care. Their fathers had been 
robbed and murdered; the property of their par- 
ents had been taken by Indians. ‘That property 
was put upon this road by invitation of this Gov- 
ernment. These people want the necessaries of 
They have been deprived of their natural 


| protectors. The property that was theirs has 


been swept away. [appeal to the House that no 
technicality shall be interposed to prejudice this 
claim. I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
will be voted down. ‘ 

Mr. GARTRELL. 
and amendment. 

Mr. MA¥NARD. As postponing relief is 
actually denying relief, | propose to accept the 
amendment, and let the House vote upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands 
the gentleman from Georgia to object. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. 1 hope the gentle- 


1 object to both the bill 


| man from Georgia will withdraw his objection, 
' and let the vote be taken on the substitute. 


Cite | 


if that be a! 
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_ Mr. GARTRELL., I withdraw the objection 
for the present. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Being one of the committee 
who had that matter under consideration, and 
having signed the report, | desire a few minutes 
to explain. [Cries of **Go on!’’] There is an 
erroneous impression in regard to the responsi- 
bility of the Government for injuries sustained on 
account of Indian depredations. I merely want 
to say on that point that, at the time this transac- 
tion teok place, the law of the United States was 
that, if any person was lawfully in the Indian 
country, and there sustained any damage by In- 
dians of any tribe with which the United States 
had a treaty of amity, the United States were 
bound to indemnify such person, whether there 


| Was any annuity payable to those Indians or not. 


By the intercourse act of 1834, it is expressly so 
provided. ‘This, then, being so, if these parties 
were passing through the ludian country, and if 
itean be ascertained that the Indians who com- 
mitted these murders and destroyed this property 
were in amity with the United States, then the 
United States are bound to make this indemnity. 
Now, it was not quite clear before the committee 
what Indians committed this outrage; or whether 
or not they were in amity with the United States. 
lt was not clearly shown that it was perpetrated 
by Indians inamity; and, therefore, «did not come 
certainly within the letter of the law. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. | object to debate. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Lask to be allowed to con- 
clude, as I have been allowed to commence. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. [ object to debate. 

Mr. EDWARDS. 1 merely wish further to 
make this statement, that the majority of the com- 
mittee, notwithstanding the doubts and uncertain- 


| ties involved in the case, regarded it as a case of 


such extreme suffering—these women being de- 


prived of their husbands and children, murdered 


in their presence, ard left in astate of utter desti- 
tution, and all their property destroyed or carried 
away—that they unanimously agreed that indem- 


| nity should be made, 


‘The question being on the substitute reported 
by the minority of the committee, 

Mr. PRYOR. I ebject to the whole bill. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I desire to ask the 
gentleman from Virginia one question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. IL call the gentleman from 
Missouri to order. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Will not the gen- 
tleman allow me to ask a question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No, sir. I call the gen- 
tleman to order, The gentleman has no right to 
ask a question. 

Mr. PRYOR. I withdraw the objection, 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask for a vote on 
the substitute. 


Mr. LEAKE. 


After the committee shall have 


| voted on the substitute, will it be in order to object 
| to the bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. It will. 

Tellers were demanded and ordered; and 
Messrs. Caney and Ernentpce were appointed. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported 


| —ayes eighty-cight, noes not counted, 


So the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no objection, 
the bill will be laid aside, to be reported to the 
House with a recommendation that it do pass, 

Mr. JONES. The Chair did not propound the 
question whether anybody objected to the bill. 
Now, I object to that bill in any form, I am 
opposed to the principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
the objection comes too late. 


Mr BURNETT. IL am compelled to appeal 


| from that decision, because I think it is in direct 


violation of the precedents on the subject. _ 

Mr. STANTON. I think that it was certainly 
understood all around that if the amendment were 
concurred in there should be no objection. 

Mr. JONES. The question was distinctly pro- 
pounded to the Chair, whether it would be in order 
to object after the amendment was voted on, and 
the Chair replied that it would be, 

Mr. STANTON. Itcertainly would not be too 
late, but the amendment was agreed to, and there 
was no objection, 

Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw the appeal, 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I will take an appeal 
myself, notwithstanding I may be in favor of the 


iy 


age. 


te 
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bill, because I think there has been an endeavor 
to put it through by unfair means, 

Mr. LEAKE. toate would it be too late to 
object to the bill after the amendment should be 
voted on, and the Chair stated that it would not. 
I now make the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair said that it 
would not be too late; but the Chair certainly put 
the question, and asked if there was any objection 
to the bill, and there was no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES. 
to propound that question. / 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. Allow me tosaya 
word. I propose that the gentleman from Geor- 
eria shall have the benefit of his objection. 
not like an insinuation to be thrown out about 
this bill. Lask the gentleman if he intends to 
object to paying back toa citizen the actual amount 
expended by him in picking up these women and 
children in the desert, and carrying them back to 
their homes? 


Mr. JONES. 


1 will answer the gentleman. I 


would just as soon think of charging for acts of | 


kindness rendered in a case like this. Suppose I 
was going along the public highway, and I should 
see an unfortunate human being lying on the road 
side with his leg broken, his body badly bruised 


and mangled; Ll act the part of the good Samaritan, | 


take him up, earry him to my house, have his leg 
set, his wounds Tecate and give him every at- 
tention necessary for his comfort and recovery: 
having performed this act of kindness, this act of 
common humanity, which every man is bound to 


show to any fellow-being placed under similar | 


circumstances, 1 should not think of charging for 
having done my duty, much less would I pre- 
sume to come here and ask this Government to 
pay me for having performed an act of common 
humanity. The case now before the House is 


or parailel—stands on the same principle. | 
lere a party of emigrants are on their way from | 


the State of Missouri to the State of California; 
while passing through the Indian Territory they 
are attacked by the Indians, a portion of them 
killed, their property taken from them, and the 
survivors left in a destitute condition. This bill 
proposes to pay the survivors for their horses and 
other property destroyed and stolen by the In- 
dians, and also to reimburse the persons who took 
care of the survivors, as well as to pay the ship 
owners who transported them back to New York. 
Now, sir, I ask where ts the justice of this claim? 
The whole thing is wrong in principle. This 
Government does not undertake to insure the lives 


and property of every roving adventurer who sees | 





proper to cross the western wilderness in search 


of anew home. Nor does it undertake to guar- 


antly pay to every person who may have per- | 


formed acts of common humanity to such an 
adventurer. There is no privity between the Gov- 


ernment and any such transaction; no expressed | 


or implied obligation resting upon the Government 
to pay such demands. Allow such a principle to 
obtain in its broadest extent, and you will soon 
bankrupt this Government. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
that the gentleman from Georgia never picked up 
a man and carried him three thousand miles. 

Mr. LEAKE. 1 want to know what the de- 
cision of the Chair in this case is? I have been 
misled by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
that the bill is laid aside, to be reported to the 
House. 

Mr. LEAKE. I wish to inquire of the Chair 
if 1 did notask the Chair whether it would not 
be in order to object after a vote was taken upon 
the substitute? 1 did, and the Chair decided in 
the affirmative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair distinctly put 
the question afterwards. 

Mr. HARDEMAN., [rise toa point of order. 
We have agreed to the substitute, but not to the 
billas amended. Now, I contend that we must 
take a vote upon the bill as amended, before we 
= report it to the House. We have not done 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
it IS Not necessary in committee to take a vote 
upon a bil] as amended, 

Mr. HARDEMAN. We have struck out the 
enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I rise toa point of order. 
The Chair has decided the question, and the Cal- 


I venture to say | 


The Chair has decided | 





endar must be proceeded with, unless an appeal | 


is taken. 

Mr. HARDEMAN. I did take an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 
the bill—I want it distinctly understood—but | 
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I shall not object to | 


object to the manner in which the bill is sought | 


to be passed. 


The question being: “ Shall the decision of the | 


Chair stand as the judgment of the committee ?”’ 


| it was put, and decided in the affirmative. 


I did not understand the Chair || 


I do |! 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 


SAMUEL HI. TAYLOR. 


An act (S. No. 100) for the relief of Samuel | 


H. Taylor. [(Objected to by Mr. Curry.] 
COALE & BARR. 
A bill (H. R. No. 576) for the relief of Coale 
& Barr. 
The bill, which was read, directs the Secretary 


| of the Treasury to pay to Messrs. Coale & Barr 


the sum of $204 in full payment for publishing 


| the laws of the second session of the Thirty-Sec- 


ond Congress in the Abingdon Virginian. 


The report shows that the claimants were the | 


publishers of the Abingdon Virginian, and were 


| appointed by the Department of State to publish 


| Second Congress, 





the laws passed at the first session of the 
They afterwards applied to 
Mr. Everett, then Secretary of State, for author- 
ity to continue the publication for the second ses- 
sion of the same Congress. Hon. Allison White, 
through whom the application was made, says: 
‘*T have to state that about the middle of the last 
session of Congress, (second session, Thirty- 
Second Congress,) according to your request, I 
called at the office of the Secretary of State to in- 


quire if there would be any change in reference || 


to the publication of the laws of the United States 
in the Virginia papers. Mr. Everett informed 
me that he contemplated no change, and that 1 
might say to you to continue the publication; 
which I immediately did.’? The claimants, un- 
der this authority, proceeded to publish the laws 
of the second session of the Thirty-Second Con- 
gress, and on applying to the Department for 
payment, were informed that it did not appear 
from the books of the Department that their pa- 


| per ** was one of those selected in which the = 


lication of the laws of that session was author- 
ized to be made.’’ 

No objection being made, the bill was laid aside, 
to be reported to the House with a recommend- 
ation that it do pass. 

ELIZABETH SMITH. 


Mr. STOKES. Iam not in the habit of ask- 
ing the committee or the House to do a favor for 
myself; but [ now ask the committee to take up 
the bill CH. R. No. 337) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth Smith, of Coffee county, Tennessee. Not 
a dollar of appropriation is made by the bill; and 
if the committee will allow me, I will state, ina 
few words, the nature of the case, and I am sure 
no member will object. 

Colonel Yell, of Arkansas, was killed in the 
battle of Buena Vista, and the Government gave 
to his heirs—two daughters—a pension for five 
years. The guardian of those children drew the 
pension for five years, but omitted to apply for 
the land warrant. One of the heirs is dead; the 
other is living—Mrs. Smith. She now comes to 
Congress and asks that a land warrant for one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, which she was 
entitled to under the law, shall be granted to her, 
her guardian having failed to apply. I ask for 
the reading of the bill. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to 
cause to be issued to Elizabeth Smith, the wife of 
Joseph B. Smith, of Coffee county, Tennessee, a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
for services rendered in the Army of the United 
States, during the war with Mexico, by her father, 
Colonel Archibald Yell, of Arkansas. 

From the petition, it appears that Archibald 


Yell, who commanded the regiment of Arkansas 


cavalry in the late war with Mexico, was killed 
at the head of his regiment, in the battle of Buena 
Vista; that at his death he left the petitioner and 
her sister, Artamesia Yell, his only minor chil- 
dren, and as such minors they drew half pay fer 


several years at the Nashville pension agency; | 


that Artamesia has since died, and the petitioner 
has become of full age, and has married; that 
during her minority, the petitioner was entitled 


hirty- | 




















to a bounty land warrant for one hundred anq 
sixty acres of land, but her guardian failine ;,, 
apply for it during her minority, it cannot joy 
be obtained without a special act of Congress ;, 
her behalf. . 

No objection being made, the bill was |,i, 
aside, to be reported to the House with a recom). 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOUN HOPPER. 
Mr. BURNETT. I ask the unanimous cop. 


sent of the committee to permit me to Withdraw 

my objection to the bill for the relief of the hy irs 

of John Hopper, with the understanding that j; 

will be reported to the House, and that a vote |), 

taken there by yeas and nays upon it. I dislik. 

to interpose my objection with the unanimous rp. 
| portof a committee against me, though I beliey. 
L am right in my judgment upon this case, 

No objection being made, the objection was 
withdrawn; and the bill was brought before the 
committee for action. 

The bill, which was read, directs the Secretary 
_ of the ‘Treasury to pay to Charity Van Voorhees, 
granddaughter and heir of John Hopper, de. 
| ceased, late of New Jersey, out of any money jy 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sua 
of $1,500, in full consideration for the destructiog 
of the dwelling-house and mills of John Hopper 
by the British during the revolutionary war, while 
the houses were in the actual military occupancy 
of the troops of the United States, under the conj- 
mand of Major Boyles, of the continental army, 
| provided, however, that the sum of money shail 
| not be paid to her until proof shall be made to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury that she is the heir-at- 
| law, and the only heir-at-law, of John Hoppfr, 
| deceased, and then, only to her, or to her attorney 
| in fact, duly appointed after the passage of this act 
| by an instrument reciting the provisions thereof, 

I, appears from the report that, in April, 1730, 
| Major ie, with a body of continental troops, 
was in possession of the dwelling-house and mil! 
| of John Hopper, at Hopperstown, New Jersey, 
| as a garrison and a depot forarms and other mu- 
nitions of war forthe use of the American army. 
While that possession continued, on the morning 
of the 16th of April, 1780, the American forces 
were surprised by a detachment of British light- 
horse, from New York, and after a gallant defense, 
in which Major Boyles was mortally wounded, 
and John Hopper covered with wounds, and ove 
| of his sons and many others of the American 
forces slain, the continental troops were com- 
| pelled to eae to overpowering numbers, when 

the British troops set fire to the dwelling-houss 
and mill, and the dwelling-house and store-house 
of John A. Hopper, his son, the only buildings 
occupied by the American forces, and which were 
entirerly consumed. 
| No objection being made, the bill was laid aside, 
| to be reported to the House with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


JOHN C. M’FERRAN. 


Mr. BUFFINTON. The gentleman from Geor- 
| gia wishes to withdraw his objection to House 
bill No. 372, for the relief of John C. McFerran, 
of the United States Army. Am I correct? 

Mr. JONES. If the House is willing to go back 
upon the Calendar, I will withdraw my objection. 

No objection being made, the objection was 
withdrawn, and the bill was taken up for consid- 
eration. 

The bill, which was read, directs the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury to credit Jolin 
C. McFerran, of the United States Army, with 
the sum-of $1,265, being the amount for which, 
as assistant commissary in the Army, he errone- 
ously receipted to Francis F. Thomas, also an as- 
sistant commissary in the Army, in excess of tle 
amount of money actually paid over to him by 
Thomas, at Santa Fé, in the Territory of New 
Mexico, in November, 1850. 

Noobjection being made, the bill was laid aside, 
to be reported to the House with a recommend- 
ation that it do pass. 


GUADALUPE ESTUDILLO DE ARGUELLO. 
Mr. THOMAS. I was led into a mistake last 
week in objecting toa bill, by a misapprehension. 
1 refer to Senate bill No. 117, for the relief of 


Guadalupe Estudillo de Arguello, widow of Sav- 
tiago E. Argucllo. The bill appropriates some 


n 











fourteen thousand dollars, and compensates 4 
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1860. 
widow for certain property lost in California. 
The Clerk read a part of the report only, and 
ctopped; and thereupon I moved to reduce the 


amount from $14,000 to $11,000; and that amend- || 


went not being agreed to, I objected to the bill. 


THE CONGR 








' 


since that time I have taken occasion to examine | 


che ease, and I think [ understand the case well; 
and if the expression of an opinion coming from 
me will not injure the bill, I wiil take occasion to 
say that, from an examination, I am satisfied that 
itis a proper bill, and ought to pass. 

The bill and report were read. 

No objection being made, the bill was laid aside, 


| The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


to be reported to the House with a recommenda- 


tion that it do pass. 

Mr. NOELL. J now hope that we shall pro- 
ceed regularly with the Calendar. 

Mr. GARTRELL. Before another propo- 
sition is made to take up another bill out of its 
order, | desire to give notice that I shall object to 
coing back upon the Calendar. 

HENRY WOODS. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I now ask gentlemen to 
eo forward upon the Calendar and not backward, 
and take up the joint resolution of the House No. 
39, for the relief of Henry Woods, which was re- 
ported unanimously by the committee, 

Mr. NOELL. ‘That would be passing over 
other cases upon the Calendar which are equally 
meritorious, and I object. 

THERESA DARDENNE. 


An act (S. No. 31) for the relief of Theresa 
Dardenne, widow of Abiaham Dardenne, de- 
ceased, and their children, 

Mr. COBB. I will not object to that bill if its 
friends will allow it to be amended so as to restrict 
the entry to be made only upon lands subject to 
entry at $1 25 an acre. My object is to prevent 
the entry upon railroad lands at $2 50 per acre. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
ginal amount of land was forty acres, and this bill 
proposes to give six hundred and forty acres, for 
the purpose of paying interest and damages which 
were sustained. The difficulty is that such a 
precedent will bind us to pay interest and dam- 
ages in all such cases—a principle which the Gov- 
ernment has never recognized. Unless the bill 
can be amended, I must object. 

The Clerk read the title of the next bill upon 
the Calendar. 

Mr.RUST. The gentleman from Georgia now 
withdraws his objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman with- 
draw his objection? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Ido. 

Mr. PETTIT. I object to going back. 

Mr. RUST. I hope not. 


SAULT STE. MARIE MISSION CLAIMS. 


A bill CH. R. No. 577) in relation to mission 
claims at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 
Mr. RUST. 
committee do now rise. 
Mr. MAYNARD. 
same motion, 

Mr. RUST. I shall object to every bill. 

Mr. BARR. Will the gentleman allow me to 
take up one simple bill? 
439, for the relief of Eliphalet Brown, jr. 
_Mr. RUST. 
tion, 

Mr. MAYNARD. 
do now rise. 


Mr. VANCE. Will the gentleman give way 


Il was about to make the 


1 move that the committee 


amoment? Iam not going to ask that any bill | 
be put upon its passage. On the contrary, I am | 


going to ask the House to kill a bill. 

Mr. MAYNARD. 1 withdraw my motion. 

Mr. VANCE. 
581, for the relief of James Bell, &c., be 

Mr. BARR. I object. 

Mr. VANCE. What, object to killing a bill? 

Mr. BARR. Yes, sir. 

The motion of Mr. Maynarp was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. Pue ps having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Davis, of Indiana, reported that the Committee 
ot the Whole House had had the Private Calen- 
dar under consideration, and had directed him to 
report to the House, with a recommendation that 
os do pass, sundry bills, some with, and some 
without amendments. 





I object; and I move that the | 


I shall not withdraw my objec- | 





I understand that the ori- || 





It is House bill No. | 


I move that House bill No. || 





| 
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committee, 

Mr. GARTRELL. Before the question is put 
upon seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
| tion, | ask that House bill No. 558, for the re- 


lief of Thomas W. Phelps, be excepted from the | 


operation of the previous question. 
is entitled to a separate vote upon that bill. After 
the previous question has been seconded, and the 
| main question ordered to be put, the bills reported 
from the Committee of the Whole will be read by 
| their titles; and if any gentleman desires a sepa- 
rate vote upon any bill, he will then please indi- 
cate it, 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

The following bills having been reported with- 
out amendment, and no separate vote having been 
asked upon them, were, en masse, ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time;and were accord- 
| ingly read the third time, and passed: 


A bill (H.R. No. 556) for the relief of Francis | 


Laventure and Pierre Grignon; 
r 


& Barr; 


beth Smith, of Coffee county, Tennessee; 

A bill (H.R. No. 333) for the relief of the heirs 
of John Hopper; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 372) for the relief of John 
C. McFerran, of the United States Army. 


|G. Pearson, reported with an amendment. 
| The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- | 


grossed and read a third time; and, being en- 


and passed. 
SUBLETTE CUT-OFF MASSACRE-——AGAIN. 
The House next proceeded to the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. No. 127) for the relief of the 
| survivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre of the 
24th of July, 1859, for the léss of property sus- 
tained by them at the time, and for the payment 
to certain persons of expenses incurred by them 
in sending said destitute survivors to their homes 
in Missouri, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole, with an amendment. 

Mr. LEAKE. What would be the effect if an 
objection were made to that bill ? 





effect. The bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the main question has been ordered 
upon it. 


ordered on that bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEAKE, 
order the previous question upon a bill which is 
not at the time before the House. Il ask the de- 
cision of the Chair upon that question. It iscon- 
trary to any parliamentary law that I am ac- 

uainted with, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will 
state that it has been the usual practice, in report- 


It was done by 


previous question upon them en masse. No ob- 
jection has been made to that course, and the 


be pursued. No objection was made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, or any other gentleman. 

Mr. LEAKE. The neatlian from Virginia 
Zid not hear the remark of the Chair, and there- 
fore could not have objected; but I submit that 
under no circumstances can the previous question 
be ordered upon more than one bill at the same 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair put 
the question, and the previous question was or- 
dered upon ail the bills. 

Mr. LEAKE. The previous question could 
only operate upon the bill then pending. 

Mr. MAYNARD. There was no particular 
bill then_pending. 

Mr. LEAKE. Then the previous question 
amounts to nothing. 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has 
| followed what has been the universal practice of 





ESSIONAL GLOBE. 





| Mr. MAYNARD. I demand the previous | 
| question upon the several bills reported from the | 


The gentleman | 


A bill (H. R. No. 576) for the relief of Coale | 


The House then proceeded to the consideration | 
of a bill (H. R. No. 100) for the relief of Phineas | 


grossed, it was accordingly read the third time, | 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It would have no 


Mr. LEAKE. How was the previous question | 


I do not admit that you can | 


ing bills from the Private Calendar, to call the | 


‘Chair indicated that that course would therefore | 
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the House. If the 








ng eye from Virginia 
raises a question of order, he will please state it, 

_Mr. LEAKE. I understand the Chair to de- 
cide that the previous question can be called upon 
all the bills at once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so 
decided. 
|| Mr. LEAKE. From that decision I appeal, 

and I want to diseuss the appeal, 
| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
| rises in his place and says he wishes to discuss a 
bifl upon which the previous question has been 
ordered. The Chair decides that he has not the 
right of discussion. 

Mr. LEAKE. [I object to that statement of 
facts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. From that de- 
cision the gentleman from Virginia appeals. 

Mr. LEAKE. No, sir; I did not appeal from 
that decision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair de- 
sires to state the question as the gentleman from 
Virginia has presented it, and asks the gentleman 
again to present his question of order, 

Mr. LEAKE. I understand the Chair to de- 


cide that the previous question has been ordered 


|| upon all the bills reported from the Committee of 
A bill (H. R. No. 337) for the relief of Eliza- | 


the Whole. 


|| ‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so 


decides. ® 

Mr. LEAKE. From that decision I appeal. 
I say that the previous question can only be or- 
dered upon one bill at a time. 


Mr. MAYNARD. I move to lay the appeal 


on the table. 


for that purpose. I propose to debate the appeal. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. No debate is in 

order upon the appeal, the main question having 

been ordered. 

|| The question was taken; and the appeal was 

| laid on the table. 


| MreLEAKE. The gentleman has not the floor 
| 


Mr. PETTIT. I desire to ask the indulgence 
| of the House to refer back Senate bill No. 31, for 
|| the relief of Theresa Dardenne, widow of Abra- 
ham Dardenne, deceased, and children. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It cannot be done 
now, the previous question having been ordered 
on all these bills. 

Mr. PETTIT. I am aware of that fact. 
simply asked the indulgence of the House. 


I 


|| The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks 


the gentleman must suspend until these billg are 
disposed of. 
Mr. MAYNARD. The bill now before the 
| House is one that will give rise to some difference 
of opinion; and I propose that we first dispose of 
those bills about which there is no controversy, 
and then return to this. 
| Mr. BURNETT. I am not aware that there 
1} aoe difference of opinion in reference to this 
}| bill. 
|| Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. An amendment 
has been reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to this bill, and I understand the question 
first to be upon this amendment. If the amend- 
ment be rejected, I understand the vote will then 
|| be upon the original bill. : 
| The SPEAEER pro tempore. Certainly. 
| Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I understand that 
| the original bill, then, is before the House. 
|| The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course, the 
| original bill is before the House, with the amend- 
ment reported from the committee. The original 
| bill was referred to the committee, and it must, 
| as a matter of necessity, be referred back, if any- 
| thing on the subject is reported. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I hope the amend- 
| ment will be rejected. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
| The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
| grossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, 
|| it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


| THOMAS W. PHELPS——AGAIN, 
| House bill No. 558, for the relief of Thomas 


| 


| W. Phelps, was next taken up, having been re- 
| ported from the Committee of the Whole, with 
ithe recommendation to so amend it as to make 
| the pension commence on the Ist of January, 
| 1860. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I desire to state that a fur- 
ther amendment is necessary if the amendment 


| adopted in committee be agreed to. I move fur- 














ther to amend by striking out the words * when || be voted down, will not the question then recur on 


he was discharged from the naval service in con- 
sequence of blindness. ’”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment reported from the committee 
was also agreed to, 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed and vead a third time; and being en- 
rrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed, 

GUADALUPE ESTUDILLO DE ARGUELLO—AGAQN. 

Senate bill No. 117, for the relief of Guadalupe 
Estudillo de Arguello, widow of Santiago E. Ar- 
guello was next taken up, having been reported 
from the Committee of the Whole with an amend- 
ment, 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to a third 
reading, and was accordingly read the third time, 
and passe d. 

Mr. BURNETT. There is a bill there for the 
relief of the heirs of John Hopper. I have no 
disposition to consume the time of the House by 
calling the yeas and nays on that bill. I do not 
believe, sir, that the bill ought to pass. I did not 
think it ought to pass, when it was under con- 
sideration in the Committee of the Whole House. 
Lask for a separate vote on it. 

The bills on which separate votes were not 
asked, were then severally 


Mr. BURCH. 


aSSt d. 


I move to reconsider the vote 


by which the bills were passed; and I move that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
Mr. LEAKE. 1 object to the consideration of 


more than one bill at atime. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gengleman 
sbjects, it cannot be done. ‘The proceeding that 
has already taken place was by unanimogs con- 
sent. 

Mr. LEAKE. There never was such a prac- 
tice in any deliberative body but this. Here we 
consider and act upon half a dozen cases at once. 
lt us certainly a very irregular way of doing busi- 
nes I do object, Ll want the bills taken up 
separately, and each one to be considered and 
acted on by itself. 

Mr. BURCH. I withdraw the motion to re- 
consider, and that will do away with the objec- 


tion, 


JOHN HOPPER——AGAIN. 


A bill (A. R. No. 555) for the relief of the 
heirs of John Hopper, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That bill is re- 
ported House trom the Committee of the 
Whole Elouse, with the recommendation that it 
do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is no question inthe world but that this ts a 
meritorious claim. ‘The Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims were unanimous 1n reporting in 
favor of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
order, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I will only say to the 


House that I hope the bill will pass, 


to the 


Debate Is not in 


The bill was ordered to be encrossed and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOLMAN moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved that 
ihe motion to reconsider be laid upon the tables 

‘The latter motion was agreed to, 

SUBLETTE CUT-OFF MASSACRE-—AGAIN. 

A bill (HL. R. No. 127) for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the Sublette Cut-off massacre of the 
24th of July, 1859, for the loss of property sus- 
tained by them at the time, and for the payment 
to certain persons of expenses incurred by them 
in sending said desitate survivors to their homes 
in Missouri. 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe the previous ques- 
tion as Ordered on. that bill ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I ask that a single section 
of the Indian intercourse law be read. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I object. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Have I not the right to have 
it read ? q 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Objection being 
made, it cannot be read, 


The question first re- 


curs on the amendment reported from the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole House. ‘ 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Ifthat amendment 
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the bill itself? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Then I hope that 
the amendment will be rejected. 

The question was taken, and the amendment 
was agreed to; and the bill, asamended, was then 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 
the table. 

The latter motion was arreed to. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. I move toamend the title 
of the bill by striking out the title with which the | 
bill was reported, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ** A bill for the relief of O. F. D. Fair- 
banks, Federick Dodge, and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company.’”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I move to reconsider the 
votes by which the several bills have been passed ; 
and also move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the unanimous con- 
sentof the House for leave to take from the Speak- 
er’s table House bill No. 520, directing the con- 
veyance of alot of ground for the use of the public 
schools of the city of Washington. It has come 
back from the Senate with a small amendment, 
merely changing a figure, making the lot No. 253 
instead of No. 250. 

‘There was no objection, and the amendment of 
the Senate was concurred in. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SURVEY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unanimous 
consent, laid before the House Senate bill No. 
149, making appropriations to supply deficiencies | 
in the appropriations for the completion of the 
seological survey of Oregon and Washington; 
which was read a first and second time by its tide, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

OREGON WAR DEBT. | 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the 
House Senate bill No. 11, to provide for the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred by the Territories of | 
Washington and Oregon in the suppression of 
Indian hostilities therein inthe years 1855 and 
1856; which was read a firstand second time, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

THERESA DARDENNE. | 

Mr.PETTIT. Inthe Committee of the Whole 


BE. 
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the amount necessary to pay for the same, at five dollars 
volume, is hereby appropriated out of an 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. | object 

Mr. KUNKEL. I move that the House do bow 
adjourn; and on that motion I call for tellers 

ellers were ordered; and Messrs. Crang of 
Missouri, and BinGHaM were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reporteg— 
ayes forty-one. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All I desire is to give go. 
tlemen an opportunity to make speeches, and po 
to detain the House. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I would like 
to know who has the floor when we go into com. 
mittee ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think you have the flgo, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I though | 
had it the other day, but it was then assigned to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Lask fora count of the other 
side, if the gentleman from Maryland is to be ; 
out of the floor, or if he does not want it this 
evening. It is four o’clock now, and we are 
fatigued. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I am conten 
with any disposition the louse may make of th 
matter. I snly want it understood that wheneyer 
we go into committee Iam entitled to the floor. 

The motion was then declared as not agreed to. 


r 
Y Moneys in the 


The question recurring upon the motion of Mr, 
SHERMAN, it was agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended; and the Hou 
resolved itself into the Committee of the Whol 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Binenam in ¢ 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the P 
Office appropriation bill, upon which the gen: 
man from Maryland [Mr. Stewart] was entit! 
to the floor. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Mr. Ch 
man, when I yielded the floor the other day. 1d 
so on account of the absence of my colleague [{ Mr. 
Davis] and to accommodate gentlemen who wer 
desirous to submit remarks; and I should hay 
preferred, this Saturday afternoon, not to hay 
been compelled, under the rules of our proceed 
ing, to occupy the floor in continuation of the fi 
ther remarks I propose to submit upon the qu 
tion to which | addressed myself before. But | 
cannot consent, knowing that there are gentlem 


who are anxious to speak, to defer the conclusion 


House, in going over the Private Calendar, the || 4! : ile. 
| ination of that resolution, that no fair and Jegiti- 


centieman trom Georgia objected to Senate bill 
No. 31, for the relief of Theresa Dardenne, 


widow of Abraham Dardenne, deceased,and their || 


children. It was passed over, and the gentleman | 
from Georgia subsequently asked leave to with- | 
draw his objection, when I objected to going back | 
upon the Calendar. I have carefully examined 
the report in the case, and [am satisfied that the 
claim is equitable and meritorious. It deserves, 
I think, the favorable action of the House; and 
therefore | suggest, by unanimous consent, it be 
considered as having been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and now before us 
for action. 

Mr. VANCE. I object. Gentlemen ought to | 
look into the merits of bills before they object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are several gentle- | 
men of the House who desire to make speeches, 
and I hope that the House will suspend the rules 
and resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, in order to accommo- 
date them. We will save time for business of the 
[louse by doing so, 






| mate objection could be taken to it. 


of my review to another day. I shall therefo 
proceed to finish what I have to say. 

I was, when in committee before, speaking | 
reference to the proceedings of the Marylai 
Legislature. I had read the resolution which th 
gentleman from Baltimore (Mr. Davis] though 
proper to criticise, and had given some acco. 
of the proceedings which took place in the Legis- 
lature. It will be seen, I think, from an exam 
} But there is 
a wide difference of opinion between the House 
of Delegates of Maryland and the gentleman from 
Baltimore in relation to his action here. It was 
perfectly competent for the House of Delegates, 
as one branch of the Maryland Legislature, and 


| the grand inquest of the State in regard to thy 
| action of any Representative of that State upon 


this floor, toexpress their opinion, ‘They did so, 
and in language which, it seems to me, is not ex- 
ceptionable; but the gentleman from Baltimore, in 


| undertaking to review these proceedings, has 


LESTER'S LAND LAWS. 1] 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I ask the unanimous | 
consent of the House for leave to introduce the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be author- 
ized to purchase of W. W. Lester, Esq., such number of 
copies of Lester’s Land Laws and Decisions“as shall be 
necessary to furnish one copy to every surveyor general, 
register of a land office, and receiver of public moneys, and 
to every officer of the United States now entitled by law to 
the United States laws published by Littue & Brown; and 


transcended what might be considered just and 
legitimate comment upon the proceedings of the 
Legislature. He has undertaken to animadvert, 
in no commendable spirit or language, upon the 
action of the House of Delegates of the State of 
Maryland; and it does appear to me, from acalm 
analysis of his entire speech, that he has urged 
and maintained no valid objection to those pro- 
ceedings. He labored more, I may say, to make 
an ingenious defense of the Republican party and 


| its protegé. 


Now, sir, in reference to the adoption of that 
resolution by the House of Delegates, it was 
assed, as I mentioned before, by an almost unan- 
imous vote; for out of the sixty-three members 
present, sixty-two voted in favor of it, and only 
one against it. That Legislature was composed 
in part of members of the same party to which 
the gentleman ostensibly belongs. ‘They differed 
with him, and | conceive that it was not only 
competent for that body to express an opinion, 
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4 course pursued by the gentleman from Balt- 
more, is not that he undertook to vindicate him- 
geit—for that he had a perfect right to do if he 
could—but that he volunteered to assail, in no 
measured style, the action of the House of Dele- 
ratt s; and in doing that, as I shall show before I 


their duty to do so. The objection I take to | 


eet through, he traveled far beyond the limits of | 


his own district and assumed upon himself, to 


sneak for the people of the State of Maryland. | 


Sy far as that matter is concerned and my con- 


as one of the members of the national Legislature 
from that State, in endeavoring to put the subject 
ina proper position. Other Representatives may 
take their Own course, 
that it should have been done by some member 
from the State upor his own side of the House, for 
he not only assailed the Democratic but the Amer- 
ican members of the Legislature; and if he was 
ght in votung for Mr. Pennineron for Speaker 
of the House, then of course, not only the mem- 
pers of the House of Delegates of the State of 
Maryland, Democratic or American, but the other 
members here in the House of Representatives, 


especially those who were not connected with the | 
5 


Democratic party, were wrong, and I think it 
might have been quite as proper that some gen- 


tieman upon that side of the House should under- || sulton our legislative proceedings and on the coun- 


take the vindication of that portion at least of the 
House of Delegates known as belonging to the 
American party; but that is their business, not 
mine. 

After the adoption of the resolution by the House 
of Delegates, and the ingenious defense of him- 
self, and apology, as I conceive, for the Repub- 
lican party, by the gentleman from Baltimore, the 
Senate of Maryland thought proper to take up 


that subject, and as that is a part of the res geste, | 


j shall refer to it. 

lask to have read this account of the proceed- 
ings of the Maryland Senate. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


ANNAPOLIS, February 28. 
“ Quite a litde breeze was sprung in the Senate to-day, on 
Dr. Lyneh, of Baltimore county, offering the following pre 
amble and resolution : 


“Whereas Henry WINTER Davis, at present acting as | 


a Representative of this State in the Congress of the United 
States, has, in his late speech, most violently assaiied the 
people of this State, through us, their representatives, 
because of our loyalty to the best interest of the South: 
Therefore, 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
the sum of $500 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
out of the colonization fund of this State, to the purpose of 


defraying the expensesof said Davis from the city of Balti- | 


more to the shores of Liberia. 


“ After the reading by the clerk, Mr. Smith rose and said | 
He | 


it was out of order, and moved that it be not received. 
was ready and willing to take the proper action in future ; 
but hoped now the Senator would withdraw his motion. 

“Mr. McKaig said, if the person named was a free col- 
ored man, and worthy of this contribution, he was perfectly 
willing to vote for it, but really he did not know of any 
white man by the name of Henry Winter Davis who was 
of any importance or worthy the notice of this body. He 
did not think the Senate of Maryland had so little dignity 
as to be injured or affected in any way by this man, and 
therefore hoped he would hear no more of him. 

“Mr. Lynch said, when the dignity of the body of which 
he was a member was invaded by such a man as this pre- 
tended Represeutative of the people, it becomes them to 
make the remedy consmensurate with the amount of injury. 
They should let hins Know that he had acted at variance 
with the wishes of every man in the State, and had paid 
no attention to the opinion of this body, which had a right 
tvexpress such opinion. He had treated them, instead, with 
disrespect. He moved that the resolution be printed, and 
referred to the committee on colored population. 

“Mr. Yellott said there were already resolutions before 
the Legistature condemning the course of Mr. Davis, which 
Were dignified, and upon those resolutions he was ready to 
cast his vote, as he thought them a sufficient rebuke. He 
did not think it proper for the Senate to take any action on 
the resolutions of the Senator from Baltimore county. 
When the other resolutions, which originated in the House, 
ome before this body, the Senator could express his sen- 
iments, 

“Mr. Lynch said the recent speech of Mr. Davis was 
predicated upon those very resolutions. 

“Mr. Yeliott said the speech applied exclusively to the 
ee of Delegates ; and moved to lay the resolutions on 

ie table. 

“The time for the order of the day having arrived, it was, 
on motion of Mr. Yeilott, postponed half an hour. Mr. 
Lyueh said the Senate was a part of the Legislature of 
Maryland, and the speeeh included this body. 

“The Senator from Frederick here jumped up, and moved 
to suspend the rules and alluw him to introduce an order; 
which order aforesaid he commenced to read, when Mr. 
McKaig objecting, the Senate refused consent. This did 
hot satisty the Linganore farmer, who finally succeeded in 
gaining his point, and having his order read, as follows : 

“Order, That it be entered on the journal that the Sen3tor 


1 would have preferred \| 
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from Frederick county will refuse,as a privilege, to vote | 


upon any resolution having the tendency to applaud or; 
censure any memberof the House of Representatives trom 
Maryland, because such persons are aloue responsible for 
their conduct to their own immediate constituents.” 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I have asked 
to have that account of the proceedings of the 
Maryland Senate read, because it is a part of the 
proceedings which 1 am now discussing. I shall 
express no judgment as to the absolute legislative 


|, propricty of the course pursued by the Senate of 
stituents involved, and I may say the people of | 
the State generally, I but discharge a solemn duty, | 


the State of Maryland, as a mere matter of taste, 
nor will I dwell upon the tenor and temper of the 
gentleman from Baltimore in his exposition on 
this floor. Itis not necessary that I should do 
so. The House of Delegates had thought proper, 
in the late struggle, when we were undertaking 


| to electa Speaker, to express an opinion in regard 
| to the course of the member from Baltimore. ‘The 
|} committee is familiar with the line of remark 


|| ryland di 


that gentleman. 
not act on the resolution adopted by 
the Hlouse of Delegates, but they considered the 


adopted by 


| course taken by the member from Baltimore ex- 


| ceptionable, and they undertook to make that re- 


joinder. Thus the matter stands between the 
gentleman from Baltimore and the Senate. 

Now, what has been the effect of the vote of the 
member from Baltimore, and whathas been its re- 


try? A Black Republican elected Speaker, and the 
organization of the Elouse given to that party, in- 
cluding the Printer. Of the thirty-seven standing 


| committees, the chairmanship of but five taken 








elt 


from the South, and they comparatively unim- 
portant, except the Committee of Elections, and 
that conferred upon the gentleman from North 


| Carolina, for whom my colleague mostly voted. 
| The other thirty-two chairmen of committces se- 





| State, b 


lected from the northern States, and members of 
the Republican party. ‘Thus they have the con- 
trol of the business of this House, and all the mo- 
mentum given to that party that can be derived 
from such a position; and my colleague knows all 
this, and yet he hesitates not to install them in 
power and place. Did he really believe that his 
friends in Maryland had such admiration for him 
that they would seriously justify him, or did he 
mean to set them at defiance? Here is a genue- 
man from the South, undertaking to represent the 
city of Baltimore in part, the emporium of the 


Speaker of this Honse, with all the appurtenances. 
It cannot be forgotten by this House, or by the 


The Senate of Ma- | 


whose influence, vote, and exertions | 
the gentleman from New Jersey has been made || 


country, or certainly by those who were here, | 


that by thecourse taken by my colleague, in 1855, 


Mr. Banks was elected Speaker of this House. | 


Mr. Banks was the nominee of the Republican || 


party. My colleague did not vote for him, but he 


failed to unite with the rest of the southern mem- | 
bers, by which course the election of Mr. Banks 


might have been defeated. It was therefore through 
his agency, in a great measure, that Mr. Banks 
became Speaker of this House, in 1855. 

How has it been at this session? By the vote, 
outright, of the member from Baltimore, Mr. 
PENNINGTON was made Speaker of this House. 
Through the agency and influence of the Repre- 
sentative from the city of Baltimore, Mr. Pen- 
NINGTON, the candidate of the Black Republican 
party, is the presiding officer of this House. He 


| goes atleast half way for Banks, and entirely over 


for Penninecton. When the gentleman was called 
upon to vindicate his conduct in regard to the 
election of Mr. Pennincron, I understand him to 
take the ground that Mr. PenninaTon was a 
Whig; and he went on and eulogized his antece- 


dents. But that is not the question. Mr. Banks, | 


I believe, had been a Democrat originally; but he 
attached himself to the Republican party, and 
identified himself withit. Besides, itis wellknown 
that Mr. Banks had said on one occasion, in the 


State of Maine, that he was willing, under certain | 


And | 


yet my colleague allowed him to be elected Speak- | 


circumstances, to **let the Union slide.”’ 


er of this House. With emphasis he announces 
**that he admires the audacity of the Maryland 
Democrat as much as he deplores the ant 

of the Maryland American.’’ Strange language! 
and expect to be sustained in Maryland by Dem- 


ocrator American—unless, indeed, they are weak. 


Representative of the city of Baltimore, and of the 


ness | 
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fourth district of Maryland, he has in charge the 
interest of the whole people of that district—Dem- 
ocrats, Americans, and all. Sur, [know that my 
own consttuents—and I believe | know the people 
of Maryland even beyond the limits of my Gooner 
= lo not believe the course the gentleman from 
saluumore has taken is a sound and proper one. 
It is beeause the gentleman has gone beyond the 
limits of his own district, into the district, amongst 
others in the State, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent—the first district of the State of Maryland 
—to my constituents, composed not only of Dem- 
ocrats, butof Americans and members of the old 
Whig party, loyal to the South and to our glo- 
rious Constitution, when rightly expounded and 
administered, that I have risen on this occasion 
to correct for them, and in their name and behalf, 
the statements the gentleman has made as to the 
public sentiment of the State. 

The gentleman from the city of Baltimore, I 
believe, visited my ¢istrict while | was a candi- 
date. I never have had the opportunity of meet- 
ing him face to fuce before the people of my dis- 
trict; but I told my constituents that he might 
appear there and go through the whole district and 
every part of it, and,in my opinion, it would add 
to my strength and give me more votes. Why? 
Because if he came down there and advocated the 
same doctrines which he has promulgated here, 
and urged, | suprose, in the city of Baltimore, | 
was satisfied he could make no impression on the 
people of my district. Sir, | tell the gentleman 
now, and this Flouse, that the people of my dis- 
trict of all parties utterly condemn and repudiate 
the course he has pursued upon this floor, in re- 
gard to the election of Speakers Banks and Pen- 
NINGTON. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. Will my friend 
from Maryland, while he is commenting upon this 
subject, and endeavoring to ascertain the opinions 
of the people of Maryland, inform the committee 
why the Senate of Maryland, although challenged 
to do so by my friend, refused to vote upon the 
resolution passed by the House of Delegates be- 
fore they adjourned ? 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. It would be 
impossible for me to give a reason for everything 
that did or did not take place in the Legislature 
of Maryland. Perhaps I do not know precisely 


| what the gentleman refers to. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I refer to the failure 
of the Senate of Maryland to vote *tay”’ or **no”’ 
upon the resolution passed by the House of Del- 
egates, and sent to the Senate for their concur- 
rence, 


Mr.STEWART, of Maryland. Without con- 


jecturing what was the cause, | have given the 


proceedings here in both Houses as they are re- 
ported to have occurred, I presume, inasmuch 
as the session of the Legislature of Maryland was 
to close by constitutional limitation on the 10th 
of March, and as there was a great mass of im- 
portant business still unacted upon, that might 
have been the reason. The gentleman knows that 
very important questions were before the Legisla- 
ture. There was the police bill for the city of 
Baltimore, which took up a great deal of time, and 
in reference to which the gentleman from Balti- 
more undertook tosay, in his speech, disfranchised 
the city of Baltimore. That bill passed the Sen- 
ate and the House of Delegates, and, as author- 
ized by the law, it was submitted to the courts. 
It was carried before the lower court, and after- 


' wards brought before the court of appeals, and 


has been pronounced to be constitutional, by our 
highest judicial tribunal, unanimously. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. ‘The gentleman 
will recollect that the wal vs bill had been passed 
at the time my speech here was made, and there- 
fore that could not have stood in the way of the 
proceedings of the Senate. 

Now, a word in reference to the other proceed- 
ing of the Senate, quoted by my friend from Mary- 
land. Itis proper thatI should state here—as 
he perhaps is not aware of the fact—that the res- 
olution introduced into the Senate, to which he has 


| referred, was met there with such indignation by 


gentlemen of all parties; was considered so dis- 
graceful to the character of the Senate, that the 
gentleman who introduced it did not dare to ask 
a vote upon it, and did ask the unanimous con- 


'| sent of the Senate even to have it stricken from 
When he is here acting de facto, at least, as the | 


the Journal. That is what the gentleman calls 
the proceedings of the Senate of Maryland. 
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Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. lam notaware 
of the proceedings, as stated by my colleague. 


On the contrary, the account which I have re- | 
ceived satisfies me that such was not the recep- | 
tion which the resolution met from the Senate. 


i am satisfied that if the resolution passed by the 
House of Delegates had been acted on in the Sen- 
ate, it would have passed, perhaps, with as much 
unanimity as it had been by the House of Dele- 
gates 


Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. 


It may be true, | 


as the gentleman states, that that resolution would | 


have passed the Senate, and have passed by a | 


unanimous vote; butthe Senate,as the facts show, 
was very careful not to say “ay or **no’’ upon it, 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. So far as that 
is concerned, it seems to me that there has been 


«nough, in reference to this whole transaction, | 


both m the Elouse of Delegates and in the Senate, 
to satisfy the gentleman that the Senate, if they 
had acted upon the resolution, would have in- 
dorsed it, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. I have never troub- 
led myself as to what would have been done in 
the Senate or in the House of Delegates. So far 
as the resolution introduced into the Senate was 
concerned, although | have not said this much in 
reference to it before, | consider it simply as a 
nece Of impertinence. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 1 have had 
read the proceedings as they are reported to have 
occurred in the Senate. 
about their propriety. That is a matter which 
i leave to be settled between the gentleman from 
the city of Baltimore and Dr. Lynch—not Judge 


I have said nothing | 


Lynch, but Dr. Lynch—who introduced the res- | 


olution, and who seems to have had as much con- 
tempt for the course of the gentleman from Balti- 
more, as he has indicated towards the Doctor’s 
resolution. | have stated the proceedings in both 
Llouses of the Legislature as they appear to have 
occurred, and the fact seems undeniable that there 


_THE 


1s sufficient proof in those proceedings as to what | 


was the prevailing sentiment in both Houses in 


reference to the vote of the gentleman from the | 


city of Baltimore for Speaker of this House. | 
have done this because the gentleman stated upon 


this floor that his conduct met the approval of the |) 


people of the State of Maryland. ‘That was the 
statement of my colleague, as | understood him. 
Did | understand him correctly ? 

Mr. DAVIS, of Maryland. There is no pos- 
sible mode of ascertaining that fact, in reference 


to the opinions of the people of the State of Mary- | 
land, until after the fall elections shall have been 


held; and 1 do not know that even that will de- 
termine ut, for 1 do not suppose that my conduct 


will be there a matter in issue. My own opinion 


is that, whenever that question shall be made be- 


fore the people, | have enough to sustain me, both | 


in and out of my district, 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. The gentle- 
man, in his speech, says: 


** | say that now, this day, I am stronger in my district 
and in the State of Maryland, in any appeal | may see fit 
to make to the 
banded body of the Legislature bound into one man. And, 
sir, unicss | am greatly deceived by the press of the south- 


eple,on my vote for Speaker, than all the | 


' tion he is held in the North by the Black Repub- 


ern Opposition, the American members of the Legislature | 


South as they are with the people of Maryland.’’ 


Now, sir, if I had permitted the matter to rest 


there, without any response, with the charge upon | 


my constituents, as well as the rest of the State 
of Maryland, that the people of the State sustain 
the gentleman in his course in this House, I should 
have suffered them, to that extent at least, to be 
misrepresented. 

Take the gentleman's own premises and con- 
clusions as he applies them with another object, 
in order to ascertain the views of the people on a 
given subject, and bring his own logic to bear in 


the issue between him and the House of Dele- | 


gates of Maryland, on the matter in question, and 
how stands the case? He flies from his own de- 
ductions. I quote his own language, namely: 


“LT invoke gentlemen to accept the declaration of the 
legal Representative, touching the purposes of the people 
who sent him here to represent them in that very thing. 
Men may clamor, partisans may propose, papers may print 
a thousand things, and no one care to explain or contradict 
them; for no one is responsible for them. Silence is no 
consent; it is mere indifference or contempt. It is the con- 
duct of the Representative to which the people look when 
they would know if they were truly represented ; and it is 
to that Representative we should look when we wish to 
kuow the spirit and policy his constituents contemplate.” 





Does he not see, from the purport of his own 


argument, that no better evidence can be adduced 


of his misrepresentation of the sentiments of the | 
people of the State on this question, than the | 


adoption of the resolution by the House of Dele- 
gates of Maryland—the representatives of the 
2cople? 


If the gentleman from Baltimore will go before | 
the people of Maryland upon the ground occupied | 


by 
lican party, and stand by the doctrines of that 
party, that makes war to the knife or, rather, to 


. ° ° . | 
the pike, upon southern institutions, he will not, | 


I think, get more votes than Mr. Frémont did in 
1856. 
I believe he would find but a corporal’s guard to 
sustain him. I doubt even if the clubs—Tigers, 


Blacksnakes, Rednecks, or by whatever eupho- | 


nious name called—would justify such a vote. I 
certainly maintain that the people of Maryland 
are loyal to the Union and the constitutional rights 
of the South. They are in favor of upholding the 
well-settled and sistent rights of every sec- 
tion. They look upon the Republican party as 
hostile to the perpetuity of this Government and 
at war with the peace of the country. ‘They be- 
lieve if that party comes into power that no man 


can tell or divine what will be the result North, | 
It isa great sectional or-’| 
ganization. If it succeed, where will be the Amer- | 
ican party? Where will be the Democratic party ? | 
_ Ifthe gentleman from Baltimore had Stood up even 


South, East, or West. 


in defense of the American party; if he had ad- 
hered to the nominee of that party; if he could 
not vote for a Democrat, yet stood by the candi- 
date of his own party; if he had done that, sir, 
now, as in 1855, and if he had done it at the be- 
ginning of this Congress, we would have had dif- 
ferent results and been spared this humiliation. 
I have no doubt that there is a sound element 
on this question in the American party, although 
its members differ with the members of the Dem- 
ocratic party on othersubjects, While we were 
struggling against the common enemy, two ele- 
ments in opposition to the Black Republicans— 
the Americans, as well as the Democrats—were 
defeated, by reason of the action of the gentleman 
from Baltimore. He cast his vote indirectly, so 
as to elect Banks, in 1855; and he gave his vote 
directly this session, to elect Pennincron. Who 
gets the benefit of the election of Pennineton? Is 
it the southern Opposition? Is it the Democratic 
party? No, sir; the Black Republicans profit by 
the act. He has been, whether. he expressly in- 
tended it or not, the efficient ally of the Black 
Republieun party; and the people of Maryland 
cannot and will not justify and sustain him. I 
say itis a libel upon the people of Maryland to 
intimate that they are ready to make common 
cause with the Black Republicans, or give them 
aid and comfort. With all his ability, and all his 


eloquence, my colleague could not get a larger 


support than was given to Mr. Fremont, if he 
faced the music, and put himself upon Black Re- 


| publican ground. And to show in what estima- 


licans, | send an extract to the Clerk to be read, 


| from the proceedings of the Chicago convention. 
are as litte in sympathy with their political friends in the || f 


The Clerk read, as follows: 


“Mr. Wilmot moved also to refer back Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia. This was a representative body, and 
men who represented no constituencies should not come 
here with a full vote. 

* Such practices would demoralize and break u 
party. In Maryland thirty persons had gathered at 
more and sent delegates here. There was no 


the 
alti- 


party organ- 


| ization there, and would be none until the Republicans had 


| wrested the Government from the hands of its 


resent pos- 
sessors. Very warm remarks were made from Mr. Armour 
of Maryland, Clark of Kentucky, and others. 

“ Mr. Wilmot replied in defense of his motion’ to refer 


back Maryland, Kentucky, and Virginia, to the committee 


| on credentials. 


“Mr. Blair said Maryland wished for no larger re nt- 
ation than she was entitled to. We donot wish to dictate. 

“Mr. Cleveland, of Connecticut, said, but for Henry 
Wunrter Davis our hopes of victory in the struggle to organ- 


| ize the House of Representatives would have been dashed 


to pieces; yet we haggle about giving Maryland a vote. 


| (Cheers.} 


“An Indiana delegate here read the call for the national 
convention, in which all the opponents of Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration were invited. [Great applause.] He thought 
our southern brethren had rights here. 

“Mr. Robb vindicated the gallant State of Maryland. 

“Mr. James Weiss, of the District of Columbia, spoke 
in a of that distranchised portion of the country. [Ap- 

ause. 

“* Mr. Phillips, of Kansas, eulogized the Republicanism 
of that blood-stained Territory. 
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r. Pennineron, the nominee of the Repub- | 


Even in Baltimore city, filled up as it is, | 
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‘*Mr. Wilmot replied, amid signs of disza re * 
said that he regretted that he was maleundiomeeea 0 
southerners. He made no proposition to exclude then 
wanted the slave State delegations refe 
| committee, to determine their proportionate representayi,, 
| * Mr. Robb, of Maryland, replied that apeny oma 
did exist in Maryland. Every congressional district “a 
| 


He 
¥ the 
1, but 
rred back 10 the 


represented in the State cenvention. The hall where the 
convention met was full of Republicans, and many town, 
in Maryland were half Republican. ‘a 


* Finally, the entire report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials was recommitted—yeas 275}, nays 172}. 
A recess was then taken till five o’clock.” 
| Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Now, sir, the 
gentleman from Baltimore has taken no steps 
since the election of Banks and Pennineroy. ;, 
- himself right before the country, if he ad 
seen misapprehended. I do not want to misre. 
|| resent him. Gentlemen in my district have asked 
me what I thought of Mr. Davis’s course. T, 
be sure, men are strangely constituted; and he 
| may be pursuing a line of conduct that he deems 
manly and judicious. I do not know whether 
| he does or to not subscribe to the Republican 
| party. His acts indicate, if he does not, that he 
| ought to be identified with that party. I would 
| like to know from the gentleman from Baltimore 
distinctly to what party he does belong? Does he 
hold communion with the southern Opposition? 
or will he oppose the Democratic party, right or 
| wrong? Under what flag does he rally? Is i: 
the Black Republican banner? I would like to 
know, that | may do my colleague full justice, 
Mr. Chairman, I can have respect for a pub- 
lic man who boldly avows the doctrines he holds 
| to. Ifhe be a Black Republican in good faith, | 
give him all due credit for his sincerity when he 
|| avows that fact, however much I abhor his doc- 
|| trines. So, too, if he belongs to the American 
| party. But where are we to locate the gentle- 
| man from Baltimore? If he be not disposed to 
| join the Black Republicans, let him say so. | 
|, would not for any consideration attempt to do him 
|| injustice. It is because of the uncertainty of his 
|| position that I have not, perhaps, understood him 
| as he ought or wishes to be represented. | have 
| looked upon what he has done as certainly well 
calculated to build upand strengthenagreat north- 
| ern sectional ae Black Republican con- 
| cern. His whole policy and drift and aim have 
| been, it would seem to me, rather to help the Black 
Republicans than the party to which he appar- 
| ently belongs. He appears, at the same time, to 
| have high regard for the material of the Demo- 
| cratic party, although he cannot venture to vote 
|, for them, but can swallow the nominee of the 
|| Black Republican party without remorse Why 
is this? Observe what an exalted opinion he en- 
|| tertains for our men. Speaking of the proceed- 
| ings of the Legislature of Maryland, he says: 
| But the Senate having at this point made themselves, as 
| the Frenchman would say, suspected, in spite of their car- 
nest and disinterested guardianship of southern institutions, 
| even at the expense of making themselves ridiculous, the 
House of Delegates next assumed the guardianship of the 
Representative upor this floor. They had passed a reso- 
lution, prior to the election of Speaker, which was intended 
to condemn beforehand any vote which should not be for 
some one of the honorable gentlemen from the Democratic 
party. I knew it was aimed at me; for they knew that, 
highly as L respect those gentlemen; eminently fit by know!- 
edge and experience for that position as I know many of 
them tobe; entire as is my confidence in their personal 
honor, to the extent of trusting my fortune, my life, and my 
honor in their hands, yet I did not consider them safe de- 
positors for any of the political powers of this Government, 


and that all they could do would not make me waver one 
hair’s breadth from what they knew was my firm resolve.” 


' 


| 
| 
| 


1 am sorry, with such an appreciation of our 
personnel, he, asasouthern Representative, could 
not have ventured to trust one of them as Speaker 
of this House, in preference to the nominee of 
the Republican party, and who had supported 
Frémont at the last presidential election, I be- 
lieve. He has spoken in the highest terms o! 
Mr. Fillmere. Mr. Fillmore stands well with 
the people of Maryland; but we must not forget 
that it is now announced that Mr. Fillmore will 
support Lincoln and Hamlin. If that be really 
so the people of Maryland would like to know tt. 

He says, in another portion of his remarks, that 
Mr. Pennineron is in favor of ‘* silence’’ upon 
the question of slavery. Is that a fact? How 
comes it, then, that he is united with the Repub- 
lican party; and the very essence, vitality, and 
foundation of that organization is hostility to sla- 
very and the constitutional rights of this southern 
institution, as expounded by the Supreme Court: 
Let me give a syllabus of the points adjudicated 
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by the Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott case, 
aud bearing upon the rights of the South in the || 
Territories, and see how far the platform of the || 
Black Republicans corresponds with this judg- 
ment of our highest court. In the nineteenth 
yolume of Howard’s Reports, page 395, it is stated 
that the Supreme Court of the United States de- || 
cided in the Dred Scott case as follows: 

«“}, The territory thus acquired is acquired by the peo- 
nie of the United States for their common and equal ben- 
elit, through their agent and trustee, the Federal Govern- 
ment. Congress can exercise no power over the rights of | 
versons or propasty of a citizen in the Territory which is 
prohibited by the Constitution. The Government and the 
eitigen, Whenever the Territory is open to settlement, both 
enter it With their respective rights defined and limited by 
we Constituuon. , a ) 

“9, Congress have no right to prohibit the citizens of || 
any particular State or States from taking up their home 
there, While it permits citizens of other States to do so. 


Nor has ita right to give privileges to one class of citizens | 
! 
' 
| 


whieh it refuses to another. The Territory is acquired for 
heir equal and common benefit, and if open to any, it 
must be open to all upon equal and the same terms. 

«3. Every citizen has a right to take with him into the | 
‘Territory any article of property which the Constitution of 
the United States recognizes as property .@g 

«4, The Constitution of the United States recognizes 
slaves as property, and pledges the Federal Government to 
protect it. And Congress cannot exercise any more au- 
iority over property of that description than it may con- 
-tituuonally exercise over property of any other kind. 

“5. The act of Congress, therefore, prohibiting a citizen 
of the United States taking with him his slaves when he re- 
juoves tothe Territory in question to reside, is an exercise 
of authority over private property which is not warranted 
py the Constitution, and the removal of the plaintiff by his | 
owner to that Territory gave him no title to freedom. 

“6, While it remains a ‘Territory, Congress may legis- 
jate over it within the scope of its constitutional powers in 
relation to citizens of the United States, and may establish 
a territorial government, and the form of this local govern- 
ment must be regulated by the discretion of Congress ; but 
with powers not exceeding those which Congress itself by 
tie Constitution is authorized to exercise over citizens of 
tue United States in respect to their rights of persons or 
rights of property.” 


Now, sir, I find, in Jooking at the platform of 
tue Republican party, that instead of their being 
“silent” upen the slavery question, they take the 
most efficient and active grounds, with a view of 
carrying out their principles and policy. In their 
seventh resolution, they refer to the question of 
slavery especially; and 1 will incorporate a portion 
of their platform for easy reference and as a matter 
ofcuriosity. Amongst other conflicts between that 
platform and the decision of the Supreme Court, | 
| would like to hear the gentleman’s explanation 
of the discrepancy between the fourth and four- 
teenth articles, which appear to touch somewhat 
upon the tenets of the oulcmene 


“1, That the history of the nation during the last four 
years has established the propriety and necessity of the or- 
ganization and perpetuation of the Republican party ; and 
that the causes which called it into existence are permanent 
in their nature, and now, more than ever betore, demand its 
peaceful and constitutional triumph. 

“2. That the maintenance of the Federal Constitution is 
essential to the preservation of our republican institutions, 
and shall be preserved ; that we solemnly reassert the selt- 
evident truths, that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, among which are those of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and that govern- 
ments are instituted among men to secure the enjoyment of 
these rights.°?* . ” Hi ” r ” 

“4. ‘That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the rights of each State to order and 
control its own domestic institutions according to its own 
judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of her political faith 
depends. And we denounce the lawless invasion by an 
armed force from any State er Territory, no matter under 
what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes. 

“3S. That the present Democratic Adininistration has far 
exceeded our worst apprehensions in its measurcless sub- 
serviency to the exactions of a sectional interest, as is es- 
pecially evident in its desperate exertions to force the infa- 
mous Lecompton constitution upon the protesting people 
of Kansas ; in construing the personal relations between 
master and servant to involve an unqualified property in 
persous; in its attempts at the enforcemeat everywhere, 
on land and sea, through the intervention of Congress and 
the Federal courts, of the extreme pretensions of a purely 
local interest; and in its general and unvarying abuse of 
the power intrusted to it by a confiding people.” 

* * * * * * * * * 








* 

“7. That the new dogma that the Constitution, of its 
own force, carries slavery into any or all Territories of the 
United States, is a dangerous political heresy, at variance 
with the explicit provisions of that instrument itself, with its 
cotemporaneous exposition, and with legislative and judi- 
cial precedent; is revolutionary in its tendencies and sub- 
Versive of the peace and harmony of the country. 

_“*8. That the normal condition of all the territory of the 
United States is that of freedom. That, as our republican 
fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our national 
territory, ordained that no person should be deprived of | 
iile, liberty, or property, without due process of law, it be- 





comes our duty, by legislation, whenever such legislation || 


against all attempts to violate it. And we deny the author- 


| 
is necessary, to maintain this provision of the Constitution | 
ity of Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, or of any in- | 
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| to the 
| naturalized, either at home or abroad.”?> * = * 


| ciples and views, we invite the coiperation of all citizens, 
| however differing on other aqjuestions, who substantially 
| agree with us in their affirmance and support.” 


| more’s support of the Republican nominee at Chi- | 


| fact that my colleague, in his speech, made some 
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dividuals, to give legal existence to 
tory of the United States.” * 
14. That the national Republican party is opposed to 








slavery in any Terri- | whether he will support the nominees of the Chi- 
cago or of the Baltimore conventions, if he will 


| any change in our naturalization laws, or any State legis- | on me again to put that question to him. | 
1 


lation by which the rights of citizenship hitherto accorded 
to emigrants from foreign lands shall be abridged or im- | 
paired, and in favor of giving a full and efficient protection | 
fights of all classes of citizens, whether native or 
. . 


ope that Mr. Fillmore and his friends and ad- 
mirers will stand up to their former positions. If 
all the sound constitutional men of the country 
will stand their ground, without dodging in this 
crisis, we can beat the Black Republican party. 
| If there are any who do not like the Democratic 
| a they can vote for Bell, Houston, or some- 
| body else, North, South, East, or West, and 
| against the Republicans; but for God’s sake, and 
the good of the country, do not go over to such a 
party as the Black Republican, when in a minor- 
ity, and eke out for it a vital support, as did my 
colleague @ndirectly, in 1855, contribute to the 
election of Banks, and, in this last contest, ex- 
pressly support the election of Pennineton. | 
say that is not standing up to the principles and 
policy of the Constitution or the South, but is 
rendering sustenance and comfort to this Black 
tepublican party in its distress, It is in conse- 
quence of such policy and proceeding that this 


un Republican party has now its position and its 
| canvass of 1956. Butrecently, and since the nom- 


| can i : prestige. % 
| Inationsat Chicago and at Baltimore, | have under- In the same spirit, it may be remarked, my col- 


stood that Mr. Fillmore will give his support to | league goes on to speak about the abominable and 
the Chicago nominees, Lincoln and Hamlin. I || treasonable invasion of Harper’s Ferry; talks of 
do not know whether that is the fact or not; I || it lightly, as not, in fact, being an invasion; thatit 
have seen it so reported. ought not to have created excitement in the coun- , 
Mr. MAYNARD. I take pleasure in saying |! try; and he makes out that all is quiet. He says, 
—and no doubt it will be gratifying to the gentle- || it was merely a matter to be tried by judge and 
| man from Maryland to know it—that Mr. Fill- | jury. Well, is not that the way you try traitors 
more doeg not and will not support the Chicago | and pirates, and all men who violate the laws, 
nominees. with a few special exceptions? And he under- 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I certainly || takes to say this was not an invasion! ‘There 
am very glad to hear it, and I hope it will turn out || was the State of Maryland, bordering upon Vir- 


to be true. ginia at Harper’s Ferry, and the whole country, 
Mr. FLORENCE. If the gentleman from Ma- 


20k |; men, women, and children, horrified by that 
ryland will yield to me a moment, | desire to ask || abomination at Harper’s Ferry; by that John 


| the gentleman from ‘Tennessee if it is not a fact | Brown raid; and by the mad, fanatical spirit which 
| that the home organ of Mr. Fillmore at Buffalo, || instigated it. . 
| has raised the names of Lincoln and Harlin at |! But my colleague thought that it was a trifling 
| the head of its columns? | matter, and hardly worth notice; that all this 
Mr.MAYNARD. Ifthe gentleman from Penn- || thing could be easily settled; that we need not 
sylvania refers to the paper known as the Buflalo || feel any alarm, notwithstanding this nefarious and 
Commercial Advertiser, | suppose the gact to be || bloody assault on Harper’s Ferry, and forgetting 
so. But the further fact ought also to be stated, || that we were living in a border State. My col- 
that the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser is not || league gets up here boldly and even undertakes 
now, and has not, for a considerable length of || to lecture the people of the State of Maryland, 
time, been the organ of Mr. Fillmore. He has | through their representatives, for expressing the 
no connection with it. I have this fromauthority || opinion that he was not standing up, as he ought, 
which is perfectly satisfactory. || for the interests and honor of the State; and then, 
Mr. FLORENCE, I regarded it as significant || forsooth, he speaks of the invasion of Harper’s 
of the probable position of Mr. Fillmore, and Ferry with that sort of coolness, as if it were a 
| grieved over the fall of a great man from a very || mere farce. ‘This looks strange to come espe- 
good cause, so far as | understand it. || cially from a Representative from Maryland. 
The Tribune, a newspaper published in New || Why, how do revolutions always commence? His 
York, referred to the position of the Buffalo Com- || reading of the classics will tell him. Just from 
mercial Advertiser as significant of the union of || some equally exciting cause. Men are got intoa 
all the elements of the Opposition against the Dem- || state of feverish excitement, and then a collision 
ocratic party; and | supposed it included Mr. Fill- || is brought about, and the sequel follows. | 
more, and the American organization, so far as it || Mr. MORRILL. I feel bound to claim the 
could be influenced by thatorgan. Heartily glad, || floor now. 
however, am | to hear the gentleman state that Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. The gentle- 
Mr. Fillmore has not fallen-from that high and || man from Vermont will allow me two or three 
lofty position which he occupies as a national man. || minutes more. I have this to say in conclusion. 
Mr. MAYNARD). I have understood the fur- || 1 assure the member from Baltimore that nothing 
ther fact, that Mr. Jewett, the editor, and perhaps || gives me more regret, as a citizen of Maryland, 
the proprietor of that paper, has a very large and || than to see the course pursued by him in these 
profitable contract from the present Administra- || political matters, especially in the existing con- 
tion for printing the Post Office blanks. | dition of the country. 1 certainly speak more in 
Mr. FLORES CE. But that is not from the || sorrow than in anger; but the fearful times de- 
Administration per se. It resulted from the action || mand a solemn expression of opinion. He has 
of this House, im fixing the price to be paid for || attainments, eloquence, force, power; that is con- 
printing those blanks. Mr. Solan gets the con- || ceded. It seems to me that they ought to be di- 
tract from the legislative department of the Gov- } rected into a different channel. 1 will not under- 
ernment. You recollect that we changed the law || take to comment now on the lamentable state of 
| 
| 
| 


*©17. Finally, having thus set forth our distinctive prin- 


Mr. MAYNARD. The gentleman from Mary- | 
land made a statement a few moments ago which | 
fell upon my ear imperfectly, and if he will re- 
state what he said he will much oblige me. 1 | 
understood him to say something about Mr. Fill- | 


cago. What was the purport of that remark? 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. I am very | 
happy to oblige the gentleman. I alluded to the | 


reference to Mr. Fillmore as the idol of the Oppo- | 
sition in the State of Maryland; and I concede | 
that Mr. Fillmore occupied aeeones in the 


in reference to the price to be paid for printing the || things that has existed in Baltimore, under his 
Post Office blanks; and under that law that gen- || surroundings, because the gentleman’s election 
tleman was fortunate enough to get the contract. || is questioned, and the matter is still under in- 
I say ‘‘ fortunate,’’ for though I know nothing of || vestigation. But the gentleman spoke not only 
the ‘matter, yet 1 hear that the law which we || of his own constituents, but of the people of the 
passed fixed evena higher price than we paid be- || State of Maryland. 1 hope he will do us the jus- 
fore. 1 hope that is not so, for it was said that | tice to believe that, outside of his own immedi- 
we paid too large a profit then; and if it is so, we || ate precincts, at least, the people of the State are 
had better not have changed the law. | sound and vigilant in their opposition to the pol- 
Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. The only || icy of the Black Republican party. 
thing I was after was to learn how our prominent || ‘They believe that the success of that party 
vublie men stand; and I hope my friend from || would be destructive to our institutions. They 
Tennessee represents correcily the attitude of || stand on that point with as much unanimity as 
Mr. Fiilmore, and that he will adhere and stand |) was indicated by the House of Delegates, and, J 
"up to that position. 1 wanted to know precisely |, venture to say as would have been shown by the 
[how my colleague from Baltimore stands— || Senate on the resolution with reference to my 
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colleague. The people of Maryland never will, 
under any circumstances, unless indeed they be- 
come incapable of self-governinent, according to 
the best judgment I can form, be ready to identify 
her fortunes with those of the Black Republican 
party. That ay placed, with the aid of my 
colleague’s vote, Mr. Pennineron in the Speak- 
er’schair. ‘That was certainly carrying one of 
the outposts. If all the outposis are swept, what 
is to prevent them from taking the citadel? and 
when that is carried, no one can foreshadow the 
The Republican party somewhat 
modified its platform of principles at Chicago un- 
der the force of public opinion. Under the force 
of public opinion SuermMan was withdrawn and 
Sewarp overthrown; and they were compelled 
to put themselves in a more conservative attitude. 
But this is all for effect. Ifthe sound and noble 
men of every section of the country will stand up 
arainst this ] arty, they will be able to save the 
citadel and to preserve the country, in my humble 
judgment, for many long years to come, from the 
ruthless hands of the Philistines. 

Mr. MORRILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKEAN. Permit me to say that when 
the House was last in the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, | obtained the 
floor, subject to the right of the gentleman from 
Maryland who has just spoken; but as my friend 
from Vermont desires to speak this evening, I 
will yield to him, claiming the floor after him. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I rise toa 
I did not like to make the 
quesuon on my friend from Maryland, because 
he attempted to make his speech a few evenings 
igo, When there were no members present, and | 
therefore consented to his going on now. It is 


consequences, 


que stion of order. 


manifest that there is no quorum here, and there- 
fore | object to further proceedings. 

Mr. MORRILL. I bee the eventleman from 
North Carolina to withdraw his objection, 1 ob- 
tained the floor the eather evening. 

Mr. FLORENCE. ‘The centlemanfrom North 
Carolina cannot take the fioor from the gentleman 
from Vermont to make his point of order. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
I can mike 
the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. The gentleman can make 
his point of order at the end of sixty minutes; 
but not tll then, l apprehend, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must overrule 
the point of order. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. Itis mani- 
fest that there is no quorum present; and I am 
sick and tired of this converting the House into 
fa di hating society. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tie question is, shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgement of the 

sommiittee ? 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
division 

Mr. MORRILL. Allow me to say a single 
word to the gentleman from North Carolina. It 
is not often that lL make a speech, other than on 
some subject before the House. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina, Lassure my 
friend from Vermont that | would not have made 
the question on him, but that I think that all the 
employés of the House and those of us who re- 
main should have some chance to get home, as 
those who got the House into this condition have 
gone home. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I suggest thatthe 
gentleman from Vermont have leave to print his 
s veech. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 1 shall ob- 
jeet to that. That is the worst practice that pre- 
vails here. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not desire to ask that 
privilege, but I trust my friend from North Car- 
olina will be disposed to make an exception in 
my favor, and to waive his objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion | 
that, there being no quorum present, nothing re- | 
mains tut to call the roll, and report the fact to | 
the House. 

Mr. NELSON. I submit to the gentleman | 
from North Carolina, that there seemed to be a 
general understanding at the time the House went 
into committee that there shouldbe no business 
transacted, except to make speeches, and there | 


I suppose 
a pe intof ord r, no matter who has 


I take an 


I call fora 


| of the Post Office Department for the year ending 








should not be a call of the roll. I did not hear 
the gentleman from North Carolina make any ob- 
jection to that, and I submit to him that, asa 
matter of justice to those gentlemen who are ab- 
sent, it would not be proper to have a call of the 
House. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. I appre- 
ciate the suggestion of the gentleman from ‘l'en- 
nessee as much as anybody; but it will be recol- 
lected that the last time the House went into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
[ gave fair warning that I should object to the 
committee doing any business without a quorum; 
and that I would especially object to persons 
having speeches printed that never were delivered. 
That has become a nuisance to the country which 
eught to be stopped, and I shall do all l can to 
stop it. I think thatif this objection ought to be 
insisted on atany time, it certainly ought to be 
insisted on after five o’clock, Saturday evening. 
Members and officers of the House have been de- 
tained here all the day; and the very persons who 
cot the Hlouse to go into the Conimittee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, in order to have 
eentiemen let off their gas—I say it in no offensive 
sense—haye gone home, I therefore insist on the 
point make, without any disrespect to my friend 


from Vermont; for I know that, like myself, he 


is a very modest man, and does not often occupy | 


the tme of the House. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


no debate is In order. 


The Chair will state that 
The Chair will inquire of 
the gentleman from Vermont, whether he yields 
the floor to the gent!eman from Maryland to move 
that the committee rise. ~ 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 


I was going 


to suggest that if the gentleman from North Car- | 


olina now insists upon this present course of pro- 
cedure, the effect will inevitably be to require that 
there be a call of the House, although gentlemen 
went away with the understanding that no busi- 
ness was to he don i. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. That is the 
very thine 1 want. 

Mr. McKEAN. I desire to say to gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House, that the ques- 
tion wit@asiced upon that side, at the time we went 
into committee, if any vote was to be taken or 
anything done which would render it necessary 
that members should be detained here, and the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
replied that no business was to be transacted, and 
that he himself should leave the House; and he 
did thereupon go away, accompanied by many 
other gentlemen. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. 
that 1 was brought here the other night, under the 
eall of the House, at ten o’clock, after I had gone 
to bed. [Laugehter. 

Mr. MORRILL. 
North Carolina will withdraw his question of 
order, and allow me to conclude what | have to 
say. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. Ihave great 
regard for my friend from Vermont, but I never 
make a point unless I intend to insist upon it. 


Mr. MORRILL. Then I yield for a motion | 


that the committee rise. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, submitted that | 


motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose;and Mr. Fior- 
ENCE having taken the chair as Speaker pro tem- 
pore, Mr. Biyenam reported that the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union had, accord- 
ing to order, had the Union generally under con- 
sideration, and particularly the bill of the House 
No. 564, making appropriations for the service 

a —) 
June 30, 1861, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. CRAIGE, of North 
Carolina, (at five o’clock and twenty-three min- 
utes, p. m.,) the House adjourned until Monday 
next. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpar, June 4, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunter. 
The Journal of Saturday last was réad and 
approved. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. No. 804) providing for the pun- 


i 
I know 


I hope the gentleman from | 
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ishment of marshals and deputy marshals of th 
United States, or other ministerial officers for per. 
mitting the escape of prisoners in their custody 
received from the House of Repri sentatives o. 
Saturday last, was read twice by its title, and po. 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. TOOMBS presented the memorial of J, ang 
R. Winship & Co. and others, manufacturers 
and dealers in steel, in Atlanta, Georgia, agains: 
the increase of duty on steel, as contemplated by 
the tariff bill now pending before CBngress; whici 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the memorial of Englis| 
Atwater & White, and others, of New Hayey, 
Connecticut; the memorial of Cornett & Nigh; 
ingale, and others, of Providence, Rhode Islanq. 
the memorial of Towne & Harrington, and others 
ef Worcester, Massachusetts; the memorial of 
H. A. Lothrop & Company, of Sharon, Masso. 
chusetts; the memorial of Webber & Haviland, 
of Waterville, Maine; the memorial of A, p. 
Southwick ,@md others, of Ballard Vale, Masso. 
chusetts; the memorial of Aaron Hobart, jr., of 
East Bridgewater, Massachusetts; the memoria) 
of the Putnam Machine Company, of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts; the memorial of the Providene 
Tool Company, of Providence, Rhode Island. 
and a memorial of G. R. Carter, and others, o; 
Boston, Massachusetts, manufacturers and deal- 
ers in steel, severally remonstrating against t! 


| increase of duty on steel, as contemplated by th 


tariff bill now pending before Congress; which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. HAMLIN presented additional papers | 
relation to the claim of Charles Grampp; whic’ 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
He also presented a memorial of presidents of 
insurance companies of New York, praying an 
amendment of the laws relating to pilots and pi- 


| lotage; which was referred to the Committee on 
| Commerce. 7 


Mr. WILSON presented additional papers in 
relation to the claim of Henry Rice; which wer 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MASON presented the petition of Anna 


Rogers, widow of John Rogers, late a seaman i! 


| the Navy, prayinga pension; which was referred 
| to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 








Mr. FESSENDEN presented the petition of 
citizens of Yarmouth, Maine, praying that th 
bill now before Congress, to grant to a company 
chartered by the State of Louisiana the consent 
of Congress for the privilege of keeping open the 
channel of Pass 4 |l’Outre and to collect a toll 
therefor, may not become a law; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COLLAMER presented the petition of 
Lemuel Spooner, praying a pension for military 
services in the war of 1812; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Ordered, That the petition of Charles Grampp, praying 
that his pension may be made to commence from tie date 
ot his discharge, on the files of the Senate, be referred 
the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. HAMLIN asked, and by unanimous con- 


sent obtained, leave to introduce a joint resolution 
(S. No. 40) to have the accounts of the mem- 
bers and Delegates of the Fourteenth Congress 
revised and balance paid; which was read twice 


| by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

He also asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 489) con- 
cerning pes and pilotage; which was read twice 
by its utle, and referred to the Committee on Con- 
merce, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TEN EYCK, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, to whom was referred a pet 
tion of the representatives of Richard Taliaferro. 
deceased, praying for the commutation of fiv: 
years’ pay due the deceased for revolutionary 
services, submitted an adverse report; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GRIMES, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 
396) for the relief of Lieutenant Michael R.Clark, 
reported it without amendment, and adversely. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom 
gas refi rred the petition of Sally Moore, widow 
* Elisha Moore, an officer in the war of 1812, who 
died of disease contracted while in the discharge 
jis duty, praying & pension, reports d adversely 


iereon, aud asked to be discharged from its fur- | 


cher consideration ; which was agreed to. 
~ He also, from the same committee, to whom 


1s referred the bill CHL. R. No. 214) for the relief 


W 


of Charles W. Brooks, of New York, reported it | 


without amendment. : 

Mr. DURKEE, from the Committee on Pen- 
, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 
27) granting @ pension to John Madden, of 
Campbell county, Tennesste, reported it without 
mendment, and adversely. 

He 

| referved the bill (S. No. 600) for the relief of 
-.echidren and heirs of Alexander Montgomery, 

orted it without amendment. 


sions 


also, from the same committee, to whom 


‘Mr. DURKEE, from the Committee on Revo- | 
iutionary Claims, to whom was referred the bill | 
(H. R. No. 363) for the relief of the heirs of Cap- | 
win John A. Hopper, reported it withoutamend- | 


ment. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on | 


Patents and the Patent Office, to whom was re- 
committed the bill (S. No. 367) for the relief of 
Frederick E. Sickles, reported it without amend- 


ment; and submitted a report; which was ordered | 


to be printed. 


Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 


juildings and Grounds, to whom was referred | 


the memorial of Eliza B. Mills, widow of Robert 
Muls, an architect, praying compensation for his 
professional services to the Government, reported 
a bill (S. No. 490) for the reiief of Eliza B. Mills, 
wife of Robert Mills. 

Mr. POWELL, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, to Whom was referred the bill (H.R. No. 


407) granung an invald pension to Ezekiel Jones, || 


reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the petition of Ezra Clark, of Port- 
land, Maine, praying that his pension may com- 
mence from the date of his discharge, reported 
adversely thereon. 

VALENTINE WEHRHEIM. 


Mr. GRIMES. lam instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. No. 228 


heim, with the amendmeut of the House of Rep- 
resentatives thereto, to report it back to the 


| the concurrence of the Senate was requested ; 


) for the relief of Valentine Wehr- | 


Senate, with a recommendation that the Senate | 


concur in the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
acted upon. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
lowa asks unanimous consent to consider the re- 
port at this time. 
Mr. JOLLNSON, of Arkansas. 
Mr. GRIMES. 


What is it? 


1 move that it be now taken up and | 


itis a mere question of con- | 


currence with the House of Representatives in an | 


amendment. 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. 
Mr. GRIMES. A pension bill—the case of 
Valentine Wehrheim. 


The Secretary read the amendmentof the House | 


of Representatives, to strike out the word ‘ six- 
teen,” in line eleven, and insert ‘* twenty-five;”’ 


so that the bill will read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, | 


directed to place the name of Valentine Wehrieim on the 
roll of invalid pensioners, snd pay him atthe rate oi twenty- 
five dollars per month from aud after the 26th day of Jan- 
uary, 1860, 


Mr. TOOMBS. 


now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then it will lie 
over, 

Mr. TRUMBULL subsequently said: I desire 
toask a question of the Chair. A bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions this morn- 
ing recommending that the Senate concur in an 
amendment made by the House to a Senate bill. 
Does a single objection carry that over? Is itnot 
in order to ask that the vote be taken upon con- 
curring in the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
owa asked unanimousconsent. Unanimous con- 
Sent was not given. 

Mr. GRIMES. The Senator from lowa, I 
think, asked that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment. The President of the Senate asked whether 


I object to’its consideration 





TH 


the Senate would give unanimous consent to it, if 
I recollect aright. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair isunder 
the impression that reports from committees of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses are not, like ordinary reports, obliged to 
lie over upon a single objection. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘This is not from a com- 
mittee of conference. It is from a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, towhom the bill wasreferred, 
together with anamendment made by the House; 
and they report the bill back and recommend that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then, this not 
being a report of a committee of conference, the 
impression of the Chair is that, upon one objec- 
tion, it must lie over the sameas any other report 
from a committee. 


ARREST OF FATHER LANZA, 


Mr. WILSON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, Thatthe Secretary of State be directed to com- 
municate to the Senate copies of any correspondence or 


other papers on file in his Department, in relation to the | 


arrest, on board ofan American merchant vessel at Palermo, 
of Father Lanza, an Italian patriot, by the intervention or 
agency of Henry H. Barstow, the consul of the United States 
at that place. 


ARSENAL AT AUSTIN. 


Mr. HEMPHILL submitted the following res- | 


olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs and 
Militia inquire into the expediency of retroceding to the 


State of Texas the lots and buildings in the city of Austin, | 


in that State, known as the United States arsenal. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 


by Mr. Hayes, Chief Clerk, announced that the | 


House had passed the following bills, in which 
} 


A bill (No. 100) for the relief of Phineas G. 


Pearson; 


A bill (No. 157) for the relief of O. F. D. Fair- 
banks, Frederick Dodge, and the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company; 

A bill (No. 337) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Smith, of Coffee county, Tennessee; 

A bill (No. 372) for the relief of John C. Mc- 


| Ferran, of the United States Army; 
A bill (No. 555) for the relief of the heirs of | 


On what bill? |} 





John Hopper, deceased; 

A bill (No. 556) for the relief of Francis La- 
vonture and Pierre Grignon; 

A bill (No. 558) for the relief of Thomas 
Phelps; and 

A bill (No. 576) for tke 
Barr 


relief of Coale & 


The message further announced that the House | 


had concurred in the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill of the House (No. 520) directing the con- 
veyance of a lot of ground for the use of public 
schoois of the city of Washington. 

The message further announced that the House 


had passed the following bill and resolution of 


the Senate: 

A bill (No. 22) for the relief of John Scott, Hill 
W. House, and Samuel O. House; and 

A joint resolution (No. 27) authorizing the set- 


tlement of the accounts of John R. Bartlett, late | 
commissioner of the United States to run and | 


mark the boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, and for other purposes. 


The message further announced that the House | 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed an enrolled bill (H.R. 
No. 520) directing the conveyance of a lot of 
ground for the use of the public schools of the 


_ city of Washington; and it was signed by the 


Vice President. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. KENNEDY. lask the Senate to take 
up the Senate bill No. 377. This bill was under 
consideration last Saturday two weeks, and upon 
which the Senate adjourned for want of a quorum, 
It is a matter involving the interests of a large 
number of people in this country, and [ would be 
very glad to have the sense of the Senate upon 
it. ‘The session is drawing to aclose; and if any- 
thing is to be done, it ought to be done at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Segator from 
Maryland moves to take up the bill (S. No. 377) 
to authorize the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company to extend the Washington branch of 
their road to the Potomac river, and cross the 
same by an extension of the present structure 
known as the Long Bridge, for the purpose of 


/ connecting with the Virginia railroads at that 


ONT, 

, Mr. BROWN. Before the question is put on 
the motion of the Senator from Maryland, I desire 
to ask whether he intends to urge the bill in its 
present form, or to move an amendment to it; be- 


cause if the object be to urge the passage of the 


W. || 


had passed the bill of the Senate (No. 117) for | 
| the relief of Estudillode Arguello, with an amend- 


ment, in which the concurrence of the Senate was 
requested, 
BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


The message further announced that the Pres- 
ident of the United States had approved and 
signed, on the Ist of June, the following acts: 

An act (H. R. No. 5) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1861; 

An act (H. R. No. 394) for the relief of Mary 
J. Maddux; 


An act (H. R. No. 367) for the relief of Brax- | 


| ton Bragg and Randall L. Gibson; and 


An act (FH. R. No. 649) for the relief of Wen- 
dell ‘Trout. 


bill in its present form, I must oppose its being 
taken up, and give the reasons why I oppose it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not desire to urge the 
passage of the bill in its present shape. Iam 
prepared to receive amendments. Indeed, I am 


| told that amendments will be offered to the bill, to 


| is not adopted in its present shape. 


which I do not object. 1 want the consideration 
of the bill in order to test the sense of the Senate 
whether they are willing to grant this right of 
way or not. If it is to be done, it ought to be 
done at once. My people have but a very small 
pecuniary interest in it. ‘The parties interested 
are both north and south of my own State, and 
they feel very mach more interested than [ do. 
I may perhaps offer a substitute for the bill, if it 
I should like 
to test the sense of the Senate in regard to it. It 
isa matter of very great public convenience, inter- 
esting to a large portion of this country. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like very much if we 
could have itconsidered and passed in some form 
unobjectionable, It is a connection between the 
great northern and southern railroads which, I 
think, we all have an interest in seeing perfected, 
and having some more immediate and unbroken 
line than that which now exists. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I hope that bill will not be 
taken up now. It will undoubtedly cause a good 
deal of debate, and it must be very much amended 
before we can act upon it with any propriety. I 
design, if I can get time, to look into it. Upona 
cursory reading of it, it struck me that there were 
very serious objections to 1t in its present shape, 
I have not yet been able to review it so as pre- 
ciscly to see what is necessary to be done; nor 
could we do it in the hurry of the morning busi- 
ness of the Senate. Itis a bill which, if passed 


| at all, will certainly require great deliberation and 





care, as any railroad across this city from one 
point to another must require. 1 thiak we can- 
not take it up with propriety in the morning 
hour in this way, with other business pressing. 
Mr. KENNEDY. 1 will say to the Senator 
from Maine, that, if it occupies any great time in 


| discussion, | am prepared to let it lie over. | 


think | am aware of one of the objections of the 
Senator from Maine to the bill, which I am pre- 
pared to remedy, and | think | can make the bill 
suit his views. Upon the vote on the bill as re- 
ported now, oras it may be amended, may depend 


| the offering of a subsutute to it which I am in- 


clined to think would create no debate. 

Mr. WILSON. 1 will suggest to the Senator 
from Maryland, who takes a great interest in this 
bill, that it would be better not to press it this 
morning. I think he will do so at a disadvantage. 
I suggest that it lie over for aday or two, in order 
that some consultation may be had in regard to 
the amendments of the bill. Let it lie over for one 
or two days. ; 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, if we can fix 
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a day for its consideration. I should be very glad 
to have it made the special order for some early 
day. This bill has already been partly Hata | 

Mr. BRIGHT. If the Senator from Maryland 
will allow me to make a suggestion to him, I think 
it is unnecessary to make it a special order. We 


have seen, for the last two weeks, that special or- | 


ders are disregarded entirely by the Senate. We 
might have some informal understanding that we 
should take up this bill during the week. I sug- 
gest to him to withdraw his motion for the pres- 
ent, and let us get through with morning business. 

Mr. CAMERON. Before the Senator with- 
draws his motion, I want to say a word, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I move to make it a special 
order for next Wednesday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania addresses the Chair. Does the Sen- 
ator from,Maryland yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. I desire to say that this bill 
will not pass without a great deal of discussion. 
The subject is not understood, and I intend to 
make the Senate understand it. 
which the gentleman. speaks is now making a 


This railroad of 


~ 


complete barrier between the North and the South. | 


I shal] deem it my duty to make the thing as plain 
as possible, and convince Senators on the other 
side that this company are asking a great deal 


more than the Senator from Maryland anticipates. | 


I do not believe that company are careless about 
getting thisroute. 1 know they are very anxious 
for it, and | know, besides, that they are much 
more interested than anybody else. I will give 
an instance now of the power they exercise. The 
Pennsylvania Company carry coal to Baltimore 
for from a cent and a quarter to a cent and a half 
a ton; but having reached Baltimore, these people 
refuse to carry it for less than three cents a ton; 
thus adding sixty cents a ton to the price of coal 
consumed in Washington. 


I mention this as one | 


reason Which justifies me in saying that this sub- | 


ject must be discussed fully. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I have only to say, in re- 
ply to the remarks of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, that if we can get this bill to a discussion, 


I desire to take notice of some remarks the hon- | 
orable Senator submitted when the bill was under | 


consideration before; and | think I can show to 


the Senate that, in all the candor for which that | 


gentlicman 1s so remarkable, he has not stated the 
case as fairly as it might have beer presented to 
the Senate. I think the objections that he urged 
will be seen to be entirely of a selfish and per- 
sonal character. 

Mr. CAMERON. I will not say that the hon- 
orable Senator from Maryland is urged by self- 
ishness; I do not say that of any Senator; but I 
am perfectly willing to be called selfish when I 
am speaking for the interests of my constituents, 
of the country, and the State which | represent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
the motion to take up this bill. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 

Mr. HARLAN. I move that the Senate take 
up the bill H. R. No, 284. It will oceupy no 
time. It has been approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, and both the Land Committees of 
Congress, 

Mr. MASON. 


get through with morning business. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison | 


the motion of the Senator from lowa, to take up 
the bill (CH. R. No. 284) for the relief of John 
W. Taylor, and certain other assignees of pre- 
emption land locations. 

Mr. MASON. L have a petition to present, 
which I have had for several days, and have as 
yet been unable to present to the Senate. 

Mr. HARLAN. 1 will give way for that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 


Iowa yields the floor. The Chair will state now, | 


that at this period of the session, it is very uncer- || , : ; 
’ |, any necessity for thisaction now. The resolution 


tain whether he will get it again. 


Mr. HARLAN. Then I insist on my motion; | 


and I hope the Senate will take up the bill. 
Mr. MASON. [hope it will not be taken up. 
The motion was not agreed to. 
ARTHUR EDWARDS'S VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. YULEE. If it be agreeable to the Senate 
1 ask them to permit me now to take up the veto 














° ° ' 
message in the case of Arthur Edwards, in order | 


that it may be disposed of. It probably will not 


occupy two minutes beyond the time necessary | 
for the yeas and nays, which are required by the | 


Constitution. 
Mr. TCOMBS. 
the settlement of the Houmas claim. 
Mr. YULEE. I was under the impression 


that the Senate had agreed to permit me to dis- | 


pose of this veto message. 

Mr. TOOMBS. 
Just let me take up this bill. 
bated, and I suppose the Senate is ready for a 
vote, " 


Mr. YULEE. I yield. 
IOUMAS LAND GRANT. 
Mr. TOOMBS. 


Houmas land grant. 

Mr. YULEL. To accommodate the wish of 
the Senator, | withdraw my motion. 

Mr. BAYARD. [I should think it would be 
hardly advisable to take up now the bill referred 
to by the Senator from Georgia. 
debate. L will say for myself that, without en- 
tering into the question of utle, I consider that the 
bill involves a very grave question of constitu- 
tional law. Iam aware that the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia differs from me. It must lead 
to discussion. I am entitled to the floor on it. 
To what extent the discussion will go, I cannot 
say. ‘he session is drawing to its close, though 
when it will end, ! cannot now say. I do notsee 
that there can be any hardship to any one, or any 
injury to any one if the bill be not disposed of 
atthe present session; and for this reason: by the 
terms of a joint resolution passed by Congress at 
the last session, no further action can be taken 
under the present law by the executive depart- 
ment in issuing a patent or any other step until 
the end of this Congress. That is the express 
order of the resolution. Therefore it can harm 
no one if the bill should be delayed until the next 
session. Considering the press of business on us, 
as this is a private bill, though it involves a grave 
question, I think it the wiser policy not to act 
further on it at this session. I think we had bet- 
ter go on with appropriation bills and other busi- 
ness, instead of attempting to dispose of this mat- 


ter at the present session, as the joint resolution | 


prevents any injury to anybody until the end of 
this Congress. 
Mr. TOOMBS. 
from Delaware, but this matter came by petition 
before the last Congress. 


I move to take up the bill for | 
You can do that any time. | 


It has been de- | 


I nuw move to take up the | 


I could not hear the Senator | 





It must lead to | 


Then it was said to be | 


too late to act on it; and Congress passed a joint | 


resolution suspending the action of the law of | 


1858 until the end of the present Congress, that 
there might be time for deliberate action. The 
matter came up early this session; | think it was 
as long as six weeks before the committee, who 
very diligently and laboriously inquired into it, 


It has been debated by gentlemen who thoroughly | 
I think || 


understood it, at least on the other side. 
that having been debated, and being here, as it 
concerns a very large body of people, it is due to 
them, it is due to the subject, that it should be 
taken up and acted on now. I must, therefore, 
insist on the motion that the bill be taken up. If 


| we cannot get through with it this morning, let 


I hope we shall be allowed to || 


place until the end of this Congress. 


it go over until to-morrow morning; and let as 
take it up then and dispose of it. It is a great 
deal better to take up a case that stands as this 
does, than to take up other merely personal and 
yrivate matters, as we are in the habit of doing. 

his bill concerns a large class of people—it is 
said in the memorial five hundred families—con- 
sisting probably of at Jeast twenty-five hundred 
persons. Inasmuch as they have been here for 
two Congresses, asking action on this question, 
and as their rights will passaway with the expira- 
tion of this Congress, | think it calls loudly for 
action. It has been already debated, and it should 
be decided. 

Mr. BAYARD. I cannot see still that there is 


of the last session provides that no further action, 
under the law proposed to be repealed, shall take 
Now, I 
think it involves a grave question. I do not think 
we have the power to repeal that law. That ques- 
tion leads todiscussion. The honorable Senator 
says it has been discussed. Agreed; no doubt of 
it; it has been ably discussed by him and by oth- 
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| the question of title, which I di 


| division—ayes 28, noes 7. 
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ers. 1 can say for myself that I never eye 
the report; I knew nothing of the facts of the ¢ 

until the day when the discussion came up; aa 
after reading it, and considering the matter, | 
rived at the conclusion, Sempenine entir 


n read 


ar- 
: ‘ly of 
: fe did not £9 into,) tha: 
it was not within our constitutional power to pass 
the bill recommended by the select committe. 
consider it a confiscation of private property, 
may be wrong; but I want to be heard on t] i. 
question, and J think it likely that others may 
want to be heard. Ido not think myself there js 
any necessity for pressing it now. T am sure the 
Senate has a great deal of business before j, to 
acton; and we are drawing to the close of the apc. 
sion. However, it is a question for the pleasyr: 
of the Senate; if they wish to take it up, it is no: 
for me to say no. ; 

The motion was agreed to; there being, on q 


The Senate accordingly resumed, as in Com. 
> ’ m 


| mittee of the Whole, the consideration of the })ji| 


(S. No. 307) to repeal the second section and 
other portions of an act passed the 2d of June 
1858, entitled ** An act to provide for the location 
of certain confirmed private land claims in the 
State of Missouri, and for other purposes;” and 
also to provide for the final settlement of certain 
private land claims in the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. POLK. I am disposed to vote for the bil] 
as reported by the special committee; but | move 
first to amend it by striking out all after the first 
section. 

Mr. TOOMBS. All I have to say is, that the 
first section repeals a portion of the act of 1858, 
and leaves the matter where it stood when that 


act was passed. The other sections were put in 


with a view of bringing this matter to some end; 
but Tam willing to strike out the second section, 
and leave the parties to their rights under the act 
of 1811. I thought it was due to the parties hav- 
ing their interests involved that they should have 


| some means to give them a rightof action. That 


was the object; and I am not solicitous about 
anything except that the second section of the 


/act of 1858 be repealed, and let these people all 


stand where they should—before the tribunals of 
the country. Butas the Government for forty 
or fifty years has not confirmed this title, and I 
think ought not to do it, the second and third see- 
tions of the bill were put in with a view of en- 


| abling these parties, like the holders of imperfect 


grants under the act of 1844, to sue the Govern- 
ment. If you repeal the second section of the act 
of 1858, and so much of the third section as ap- 
plies to the second section, I am perfectly content. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the bill is passed at all. The second sec- 
tion of this bill brings into litigation a vast number 
of private land claims in the State of Louisiana, 
the titles of which certainly it cannot be the in- 
tention to bring into litigation. If Senators will 
read the second and third sections of this bill, they 


| will find that they amount to an absolute confis- 


cation of a large number of private land claims in 


| the State of Louisiana for the benefit of the Gov- 


ernment, It is not confined to this matter in dis- 
pute; but goes back to the whole report of the 
year 1811, and declares the whole of the planta- 
tions which are comprehended in that report to be 
now public lands, unless the owners of them sue 
for them in two years—plantations, many of 
which have been confirmed by this Government 
directly, for near half a century. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will only state, as I stated 
before, that as to‘all these cases the report of the 
Land Office is that they were confirmed, and are 
not affected by this bill. 1 say, however, that I 
have no objection to the amendment which repeals 
a portion of the act of 1858, putting all these 
people where they were when that act was passed. 

Mr. POLK. [understand there will be no ob- 
jection to striking out the second and third sec- 
tions, because that will put these parties, as the 
Senator from Georgia says, where they were be- 
fore. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BENJAMIN. Lask my friend from Dela- 
ware to let the vote be taken on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, before making any 
remarks + 


Mr. BAYARD. What is the amendment pro- 
posed? 
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Mr. BENJAMIN. To strike out the second | 
and third sections of the bill. 





| 


Mr. GRIMES. ] understand that the effect of || 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri will \| 
ne to leave these parties exactly where we found || 
rem when the law of 1858 was passed. 

Mr. POLK. That is whatI suppose the effect 
of the amendment to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpar- 
nick in the chair.) The sections proposed to be 
«ricken out by the amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read them, as follows: 

spc. 2. And be it further enacted, Thatall persons claim- 
ing the lands described in the atoresaid second section of | 
the said act of June 2, 1858, shall, within two years after 
the passage of this act, commence judicial proceedings 
against the United States, as hereinatter provided, for the 
»aablishment and final determination of their claims, and | 
diligently prosecute the same with effect, and in default 
thereof, the lands claimed by them shall be treated and con- | 
sidered as public lands belonging to the United States, to | 
the extent the claimants may tail to establish their title in | 
ae ind be it further enacted, That to enable said 
claimants to comply with the foregoing section of this act, \| 
the actof 26th May, 1824, entitled ‘*An actto enable claim- | 
ants to land within the State of Missouri and Territory of 
Arkansas to institute proceedings to try the validity of their 
claims,”’ as revived and extended to Louisiana and other | 
States by the act of 17th June, 1844, be, and the same is | 
hereby, extended so as to include said claimants within its | 
provisions, and to give the district court of the United States | 
of the district in which the disputed lands are situated ju- || 
risdiction over the same. 1 

Mr. TOOMBS. I suggest to the Senator not to | 
strike out the whole third section, but simply to 
amend that section by striking out the words be- || 
tween ** that’? and ‘‘ act;’’ so as to make it read: 
“the act of the 26th May, 1824,” &c., “* be, and 
the same is hereby, extended;”’ so that it will en- | 
able the parties who want to establish their rights 
to do so. 

Mr. POLK. I see no objection to tiiat. 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The act of 1824, and the 
act of 1844 amendatory of it, are construed by the | 
Land Office to cover only incomplete titles, and || 
have no reference to complete titles; and proceed- | 
ings cannot be had under those acts in cases of || 
complete titles. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The very object of the third | 
section of this bill is to extend those acts to com- 
plete titles, so as to enable these parties to sue the | 
Government, and: not to let the matter li¢, and 
claim hereafter that the Government has aban- 
doned its utle. The object is to extend the pro- 
visions of the acts of 1824 and 1844, so that these 
parties may sue, if they please. Certainly they 
cannot object to that. So far as the objection to 
the nal section is concerned, I do not think it 
is well founded, because it is execitly what the act 
proposed to be repealed did with all claimants, 
except those under the Houmas grant. They re- 
served nothing to anybody, except a mere right | 
of action, and required everybody holding ad- | 
versely tosue them. That, it seems, was no hard- 
ship; but itis an enormous hardship that these 
people should have to sue the United States !— 
precisely what was reserved to those who had 
adverse claims to the Houmas title by the act of || 
1858. The third section of this bill extends the 
acts of 1824 and 1844 in such manner that the 
claimants under the Houmas grant can have a | 
right of action, whenever they choose to assert it, i] 
against the United States. I do not hear any ob- | 
jection to that from any quarter. 
_ Mr. BENJAMIN. I do not intend now to go 
into a discussion in reply to what the Senator || 
from Georgia has just atk and in reply to a por- 
tion of his speech, which struck me as very re- | 
markable when the discussion last took place; but 
I think I shall satisfy the Senate, when 1 have 
the floor, that the position is exactly the reverse | 
of that stated by ibe Senator from Georgia; that | 
the true position of the parties is this: every man 
claiming land within the limits of that grant, ex- 
cept the Houmas claimants, has had his title con- 
firmed; every one has got his patent; they have 
all been put by the Government in a position of | 
advantage over the present claimants; and the | 
complaint now is that the present claimants take | 
what is left, in which these other parties have no || 
litérest whatever, and in which none others have | 
¢Xcept squatters, I think I shall be able to show | 
that to the entire satisfaction of the Senate; and I 
am having papers made up at the Land Office for 
the purpose of showing that everybody in that |, 
whole te 


had his claim confirmed, and has got his Govern- 


tl 





TH 





| amended. 
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| ment patent; and the complaint now is that we 


have got a patent for what remains after all other 
rights have been confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ready for the question? 

Mr. BAYARD. What is the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, as modified. 

Mr. POLK. At the suggestion of the Senator 


Is the Senate 


| from Louisiana, | shall not consent to the modi- 


fication. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Then I move to amend the 
third section, which the Senator proposes to strike 
out, by simply striking out the words “to enable 
said claimants to comply with the foregoing sec- 
tion of this act,’’ so as merely to extend the acts 
of 1824 and 1844. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


now recurs on the motion of the Senator from 


|| Missouri, to strike out the second and third sec- 


tions of the bill. 
Mr. TOOMBS. Teall for a division. 


is no reason for striking out the third section, as 


but not the third section. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. 
can be divided, so that we shall vote on striking 
out each section separately. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division be- 


| ing called for, the first question is on striking out 
_ the second section. 


Mr. FESSENDEN. There is no objection to 
striking that out, | understand. 

The motion to strike out was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING GFFICER. 
now, is on the motion to strike outthe third sec- 
tion, as amended. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I intended to 
address the Senaje on this subject. I have a sin- 
gle authority here, which is the only one I can 
now lay my hands on. If I had time to look into 
this question, which came on me in the debate 
unexpectedly, I should like to get some authori- 
ties before | go on. 1 do not suppose I can con- 
clude my remarks before the hour for calling up 
the special order comes. I have no objection to 
going’on to-morrow. 

Several Senators. You have an hour. 

Mr.COLLAMER. There are but five minutes. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I hope the Senator will pro- 
ceed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The special 


| order is fixed for twelve o’clock. 


Mr. BAYARD. As it only wants five minutes 


| of that time, 1 move to postpone this bill. 


Mr. TOOMBS. I hope it will not be post- 


finished busjness for to-morrow. 1 hope we in- 
tend to act on this bill, and not be driven away 


| to the consideration of other questions. 
| Mr. BAYARD. If it is not the pleasure of the | 
| Senate to postpone this matter, when it only | 
wants five minutes of the time for calling up the 

| special order, | shall decline speaking on the ques- 


tion. If that courtesy cannot be allowed me, I 


| shall waive my right to the floor. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. 1 hope this matter will go 
overas unfinished business until to-morrow morn- 
ing, that the Senator from Delaware may then pro- 
ceed with his argument. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What hour 


| does the Senator name? 
Half past eleven o’clock. | 


Mr. BENJAMIN, 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Will it then be firstin 


| order, as the unfinished business of to-day. I 


believe not, if we postpone it. * 
Mr. BENJAMIN. 

finished business until half past eleven o’clock. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 

state to the Senate that business not finished in 


given to unfinished business, is to that business 
on which the Senate is engaged when it adjourns, 

Mr. BENJAMIN. The motion I make is that 
this matter go over as unfinished business until 
to-morrow at half past eleven o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s 
motion ought to be to make this bill the special 
order for to-morrow morning at half past eleven 


trict of country except these parties has | o’clock. 


Mr. BENJAMIN. Very well, sir. 


There | 
I am willing to strike out the second, | 


I presume the question 


The question | 


| poned; but if it goes over, let it stand as the un- | 


It will go over as the un- || 


| the morning hour has no preference the next | 
day as unfinished business. The only preference | 


| 
| 
| 


_? 


ll een $$ = 


Mr. ‘TOOMBS. I shall make no objection to 
that, 


The motion was agreed to. 


ASSIGNEES OF LAND LOCATIONS. 

_Mr. GRIMES. I move to take up House bill 
No. 284, for the relief of John W. Taylor, and 
certain other assignees of preémption land loca- 
tions. I desire to say to the Senate that this bill 


| will occupy but a single moment, and | wish no 


one to judge of it by the title. It is not a private 
bill. Itis a bill in which the constituents of ev- 
ery member on this floor are interested. It merely 
confirms certain locations of land warrants which, 
under a decision of one of the Commissioners of 
the General Land Office, were held to be invalid. 
It is reported on the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and has received the ap- 
yroval of the Public Land Committees of both 
cen of Congress. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It de- 
clares valid all assignments of preémption bounty 
land warrant locations at any of the land offices 
in the United States, made in good faith, since the 
19th of October, 1852, and prior to the 2lst of 
May, 1856, under instructions from the Commis- 


| sioner of the General Land Office of the former 


date, and authorizes pfitents to be issued in the 
name of the assignee. 

Mr. YULEE. Allow me to inquire how that 
bill will operate upon preémptions claimed within 
the limits of railroad grants. 

Mr. GRIMES. The whole matter is explained 
by the report of this committee and by the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the Interior, 
which | send to the desk to be read. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 


| ‘The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred 
the petition of John W. Taylor, report: 
‘That the facts in this case are as set out in the petition, 
ax follows: 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Congress assembled : 

The petition of John W. Taylor, ofthe city of Dubuque 
and State of lowa, respectfully represents : That on the 22d 
day of March, 1852, Congress passed an act declaring all 
bounty land warrants assignable, and all valid certificates 
, of location made with laud warrants were also made as- 

signable. By the same act, persons having preémption 

rights were authorized to locate the same with land war- 
rants. ‘That the then Commissioner of the General Land 

Office, Hon. John Wilson, construed said law as permitting 

locations made by preéinptors as well as others to be as- 

signed. That he accordingly issued instructions to that 
efiect to the registers and receivers throughout the United 

States, in October, 1So2. In accordance with said instruc- 

tions, quite a number of entries were made by preémptors 
| in the years 18o2and 1853, which were afterwards assigned 
to other parties, ‘The entries so made and assigned were 
all duly patented to the assignee as they were reached in 
their order in the General Land Office, until 1856, when 
the Secretary of the Interior overruled the opinion of the 
Commissioner, and decided that the law did not recognize 
assiguments by preémptors, and from that time to the pres- 
ent patents have been withheld. 

Your petitioner represents that he Mlds a certificate of 
location assigned as aforesaid, and that the Secretary of 
the Interior declines to patent it to him. Your petitioner 
further says, that Hon. J. ‘Thompson, Secretary of the 
Interior, declares itas his opinion, that equity and good 
faith require that parties situated as your petitioner should 
have their patents, and will recommend the passage of alaw 
which will authorize him to issue the patents to your pe- 
| titioner, and others similarly circumstanced, He theretore 
| prays your bonorable bodies to pass a law which will en- 
| able the Secretary of the Interior to coniorm to the instruc- 
tions originally given by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. And, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 

Dusvuqve, lowa, February 8, 1860. 


The above petition is verified by letters of Hon. J. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of the Interior, and Hon. ee 8. Wilson, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. Your commit- 
tee recommend that the prayer of the petitioner be granted ; 
but inasmuch as there are some other persons similarly 
situated, they recommend the passage of the following bill, 
which has been prepared under the direction of the Com- 
| missioner of the General Land Office. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Wasuinoton, February 27, 1860. 
Sir: IT have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 24th instant, inclosing for examination the pe- 
tition of John W. ‘Taylor, of lowa; and, in reply, to inclose 
the report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
in the matter, of this date, accompanied by the draft of a 
| bill for the relief of certain assignees of preémption land 
| claims. 
| The views of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office are concurred in by this Department. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
| 


| 





J. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


Hon. W. Vanpever, Committee on Public Lands, United 
States House of Representatives. 
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Generat Lanp Orrice, February 27, 1860. 
Sir: | have the honor to return herewith a letter of the 
4th inetant to vour address from Hon, Wittiam Vanpe 


ver, chairman of the House Committee on Public Landa, | 


with the petition of John Taylor, asking Congress to author 
ize the issuing to him a patent as the assignee of a pre 
emption location, and to report as instructed ; that the Com 
missioner of the General Land Office, on the 19th day of 
October, 1852, did issue instructions to local land officers, 
deciding that assignments of preéinption bounty land war 
rant locations were as valid as those made at ordinary pri- 
vate entry; that many locations of that character were 
alterwards assigned and patents issued to the assignees, 
and continued to be so issued till the 21st of May, 1556, at 
whieh date the Secretary reviewed the whole subject, and 
decided that preéinption locations were not assignable under 
the act of the 22d of March, 1452; whereupon this office, 
on May 23, 1856, issued a circular in accordance with the 
Secretary’s decision, copy herewith. ‘The individual peti 
tioner is one of a class ot persons whom it is proposed to 
relieve by legislation, by authorizing patents to be issued 
to the assignees or all precinption locations assigned under 
the authority of said instructions of the 19th of October, 
1852, and prior to the 2lst of March, 1856, the date of the 
Secretary’s letter annulling said instructions. In the opin 
ion of this office such legisiation would be just and proper, 
and in that view I herewith inclose the draft of a bill 
which it ts thought will cover the whole class of cases 
represented in part by the petition of John ‘Taylor. 
Very respectiully, your obedient, servant, 
JOSEPH 8. WLLSON, Commissioner. 

Hon. Jacon Tuompson, Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without 


amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the | 


third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC PRINTING INVESTIGATION, 
Mr. LANE. I ask that the Senate bill No. 9 


be taken up. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour hav- | 


ing arrived for the consideration of the special or- | 


der, it becomes the duty of the Chair to announce 
that as the first business now in order, on which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SLINELL. I hope the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts will permit me to give a notice. The 
report of the select committee on printing has not 
yet been ordered to be printed. Certain resolu- 
tions were reported which require the immediate 
acuion of the Senate. A special order is made 
during the morning hour to-morrow at half past 
eleven o’clock. 1] give notice, therefore, that so 
soon as the Senator from Massachusetts shall 
have finished his remarks, I will ask the Senate 
Lo proceed to the consideration of the r port and 
the resoluuons that accompany it that I have in- 
dicated—the | 


report of the select committee on 
printing, 


ADMISSION ®F KANSAS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill (11. R. No. 
93) for the admisston of Kansas into the Union: 
the pending question being on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Green, to strike out the eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth lines, and the first two words of the fif- 
teenth line of the first section of the House bill, 
in the following words: 

* Beginning at a point on the western boundary of the 
State of Missouri, where the thirty seventh parallel of north 
latitude crosses the same; thence west on said parallel to 
the twenty-filth meridian of longitude west from Washing 
ton; thenee north on said meridian to the fortieth parallel 
of latitude; thence east on said parallel to the western 
boundary of the State of Missouri; thence south with the 
western boundary of said State.”’ 

And to insert, in licu thereof, the following: 

Beginning in the main channel of the north Fork of the 
Platte river, at a point where the twenty-fifth meridian of 
longitude west from Washington crosses the same; thence 
down and along said channel! to its junction with the main 
stream of the Platte ; thence down and along the main chan- 
nel of the Platte to the Missouri river; thence south along 
said river and the western boundary of the State of Mis- 
souri to the northern boundary of the Cherokee neutral 
land ; thenee west along said northern boundary, the north- 
ern boundary of the Osage lands, and the prolongation of 
the same, to the twenty-fillh meridian of longitude west 
from Washington ; thence north on said meridian to the 
place of beginning. 


Mr. SUMNER. Mr. President, undertaking 
now, after a silence of more than four years, to 
address the Senate on this important subject, I 
should suppress the emotions natural to such an 
occasion, if 1 did not declare on the threshold 
my gratitude to that Supreme Being, through 
whose benign care | am enabled, after much suf- 
fering and many changes, once again to resume 
my duties here and to speak for the cause which 
is so near my heart. To the honored Common- 


wealth, whose representauve | am, and also to | 


my immediate associates in this body, with whom 
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| | enjoy the fellowship which is found in thinking | 
|| alike concerning the Republic, 1 owe thanks which | 
I seize this moment to express for the indulgence 


shown me throughout the protracted seclusion 
enjoined by medical skill; and | trust that it will 


|| not be thought unbecoming in me to put on rec- 


ord here, as an apology for leaving my seat so 
lung vacant, without making way, by resigna- 
tion, for a successor, that I acted under the illu- 
sion of an invalid, whose hopes for restoration to 
his natural health constantly triumphed over his 
disappointments. 

When last I entered into this debate, it became 
my duty to expose the Crime against Kansas, 
and to insist upon the immediate admission of 
that Teriitory as aState of this Union, with a Con- 
stitution forbidding Slavery. 
but the question remains. Resuming the discus- 
sion precisely where I leftit, lam happy to avow 
that rule of moderation, which, it is said, may 


venture even to fix the boundaries of wisdom it- | 


self. I have no personal griefs to utter; only a 
barbarous egotism could intrude these into this 
chamber. 1 have no personal wrongs to avenge; 
only a barbarous nature could attempt to wield 
that vengeance which belongs to the Lord. The 


years that have intervened andthe tombs that have | 


been opened since I spoke have their voices too, 
which | cannot fail to hear. 
I—what is any man among the living or among 
the dead, compared with the Question before us? 
It is this alone which I shall discuss, and | open 
the argument with thateasy victory which is found 
in charity. 


‘The Crime against Kansas stands forth in pain- | 


ful light. Search history, and you cannot find its 
parallel, 
contrivance by which, in a Christian age and 
within the limits of a Republic, all forms of con- 
stitutional liberty were perverted; by which all 
the rights of human nature were violated, and the 
whole country was held trembling on the edge of 
civil war; while all this large exuberance of wick- 
edness, detestable in itself, beeomes tenfold more 
detestable when its origin is traced to the mad- 
ness for Slavery. ‘The fatal partition between 
Freedom and Slavery, known as the Missouri 
Compromise; the subsequent overthrow o¥ this 
partition, and the seizure of all by Slavery; the 


violation of plighted faith; the conspiracy to force | 


Slavery at all hazards into Kansas; the success- 
ive invasions by which all security there was 
destroyed, and the electoral franchise itself was 
trodden down; the sacrilegious scizare of the very 
polls, and, through pretended forms of law, the 
imposition of a foreign Legislature upon this 'Ter- 
ritory; the acts of this Legislature, fortifying the 
Usurpation, and,among other things, establishing 
test-oaths, calculated to disfranchisa actual set- 


ters friendly to Freedom, and securing the priv- | 


ileges of the citizen to actual strangers friendly 
to Slavery; the whole crowned See statute— 
** the be-all and the end-all’ of the @hole Usurp- 


ation—through which Slavery was not only ree- | 


ognized on this beautiful soil, but made to bristle 
with a Code of Death such as the world has rarely 
seen; all these | have fully exposed on a former 
occasion. And yet, the most important part of 
the argument was at that time lett untouched; 1 


mean that which is found in the Character of 
This natural sequel, with the permis- | 


Slavery. 
sion of the Senate, | propose now to supply. 


Motive is to Crime as soul to body; and it is | 
only when we comprehend the motive that we can | 


truly comprehend the Crime. Here, the motive 
is found in Slavery and the rage for its extension. 


Therefore, by logical necessity, must Slavery be | 
discussed; not indirectly, timidly, and sparingly, | 


| bat directly, openly, and thoroughly. It must be 


animating character, so that not only its outside 
but its inside may be seen. 

‘This is no time for soft words orexcuses. All 
such are out of place. They may turn away 
wrath; but what is the wrath of man? This is no 
time to abandon any advantage in the argument. 
Senators sometimes announce that they resist 
Slavery on political grounds only, and remind us 
that they say nothing of the moral question. This 
is wrong. Slavery must be resisted not only 


on political grounds; but on all other grounds, 
whether social, economical, or moral, Ours is no 
holiday contest; nor is it any strife of rival fac- 


E. ae 7 _ dune 4, 


Time has passed; | 
|| tutions in the world,’? and Mr. McDuflie, who 





The slave trade is bad; but even this | 
| enormity is petty compared with that elaborate | 


exhibited as it is; alike in its influence and in its | 





tions; of White and Red Roses; of theatric No; 
and Bianchi; but it is a solemn battle between 
Right and Wrong; between Good and Evil. Such 
a battle cannot be fought with excuses or wir) 
rosewater. There is austere work to be done, and 
, . 4 
Freedom cannot consent to fling away any of her 
weapons. 

If I were disposed to shrink from this disoys. 
sion, the boundless assumptions now made by 
Senators on the other side would not allow me 
The whole character of Slavery as a_ pretended 
form of civilization is put directly in issue, wit! 
a pertinacity and a hardihood which banish 9): 
reserve on this side. In these assumptions, & ss 
ators from South Carolina naturally take the lead 
Following Mr. Calhoun, who pronounced * Sq. 
very the most safe and stable basis for free insti. 


did not shrink from calling it ** the corner-stone of 
5 ne of 


| the republican edifice,’’ the Senator from South 


Carolina [Mr. Hammownp] insists that * its fornys 


| of society are the best in the world;”’ and his co). 


league [Mr. Cuesnut] takes up the strain, Oy» 
Senator from Mississippi |[Mr. Davis] adds, tha; 
Slavery “is buta form of civil government for 


| those who are not fit to govern themselves,” ang 


his colleague [Mr. Brown] openly vaunts that j; 


| fis a great moral, social, and political blessing— 
Besides, what am || 


a blessing to the slave and a blessing to the mas- 


| ter.’? One Senator from Virginia, [Mr. Henrer,) 
| ina studied vindication of what he is pleased to ca! 


‘*the social system of the slaveholding States,” 


| exalts Slaveryas ‘‘the normal condition ef human 


society;’’ ** beneficial to the non-slave-owner as 
itis to the slave-owner’’—* best for the happi- 


| ness of both races,’’ and, inenthusiasticadvocacy, 


declares, ** that the very key-stone of the mighty 
arch, which by its concentrated strength is abji 


| to sustain our social superstructure, consists in 


the black marble block of African slavery. Knock 
that out,’’ he says, ** and the mighty fabric, with 
all that it upholds, topples and tumbles to its fall.”’ 
These were his very words, uttered in debate here, 
And his colleague, [Mr. Mason,] who has never 
hesitated where Slavery was in question, has pro- 
claimed that it is *tennobling to both master and 
slave’’*—a word which, so far as the slave was 
concerned, he changed, on a subsequent day, to 
‘ elevating,’’assuming still that itis ** ennobling ”’ 


| to the master—which Is simply a new version of 


an old assumption, by Mr. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, that ** Slavery supersedes the necessity 
of an order of nobility.” 

Thus, by various voices, is the claim made for 
Slavery, which is put forward defiantly as a form 


| of civilization, as if its existence were not plainly 


inconsistent with the first principles of anything 
that can be called Civilization, except by that 
figure of speech in classical literature, where a 


| thing takes its name from something which it has 


not, as the dreadful Fates were called mereifu! 
because they were without mercy... And pardon 
the allusion, if I add, that, listening to these 


| sounding words for Slavery, I am reminded of 
the kindred extravagance related by that remark- 
| able traveler in China, the late Abbé Huc, of a 
|| gloomy hole in which he was lodged, pestered by 


mosquitoes and exhaling noisome vapors, where 


light and air entered only by a single narrow 


aperture, but styled by Chinese pride the Hotel 
of the Beatitudes, 

It is natural that Senators thus insensible to the 
true character of Slaver¥ should evince an equal 
insensibility to the true character of the Consti- 
tution. ‘This is shown in the claim now made, 
and pressed with unprecedented energy, degrad- 
ing the work of our fathers, that by virtue of the 
Constitution, the pretended property in man !s 
placed beyond the reach of Congressional probi- 
bition even within Congressional jurisdiction, 8° 
that the Slave-master may at all times enter the 
broad outlying Territories of the Union with the 
victims of his oppression, and there continue to 
hold them by lash and chain. 

Such are the two assumptions, the first an as- 
sumption of fact, and the second an assumption 
of constitutional law, which are now made with- 
out apology or hesitation. I meet them both. I 0 
the first 1 oppose the essential Barbarism of 5ie- 
very, in all its influences, whether high or low, 
as Satan is Satan still, whether towering in the 
sky or squatting in the toad, To the second I 
oppose the unanswerable, irresistible truth, that 
the Constitution of the United States nowhere 
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recognizes property in man. These two assump- 
oS . . 
sions naturally go together. They are ‘ twins” 


suc 


be answered without exposing the former. It is 
oaly when Slavery 1s exhibited in its truly hate- 
¢i| character that we can fully appreciate the ab- 
surdity of the assumption, which, in defiance of 
the express letter of the Constitution, and with- 
out asingle sentence, phrase, or word, upholding 


human bondage, yet foists into this blameless || sensibility, yet surely exclude all ground of pro- | 


text the barbarous idea that man can hold prop- | 


erty in man. 

On former occasions, I have discussed Slavery 
only incidentally; as, in unfolding the principle 
that Slavery is Sectional and Freedom National; 
» exposing the unconstitutionality of the Fugi- 


tive Slave Bill; in vindicating the Prohibition of | 


Sjavery in the Missouri Territory; in exhibiting 


ded by the same wolf. They are the ** couple”? | 
in the present slave hunt. And the latter cannot || 


THE CONGR 











in this nineteenth century of Christian light, there || 


can be but one Civilization, and this is where 
Freedom prevails. Between Slavery and Civil- 
ization there is an essential incompatibility. If 
you are for the one, you cannot be for the other; 
and just in proportion to the embrace of Slavery 
isthe divorce from Civilization. That Slave- 


masters should be disturbed when this is exposed, || 


might be expected. 


boastfully made, while they may not prevent the || 


test when these assumptions are exposed, 
Nor is this the only difficulty. Slavery is a 
bloody Touch-me-not, and everywhere in sight 


| now blooms the bloody flower. ‘Itis on the way 


| side as we approach the national capital; it is on 


the imbecility throughout the Revolution of the | 
Slave States, and especially of South Carolina; | 


and lastly, in unmasking the Crime against Kan- | 


sas. On all these occasions, where I have spoken 


at length, | have said too little of the character of | 


Slavery, partly because other topics were pre- 
sented, and partly from a disinclination which 1! 


| the marble steps which we mount; it flaunts on 


this floor. I stand now in the house of its friends. 
About me, while I speak, are its most sensitive 
guardians, who have shown in the pasthow much 
they are ready either to do or not to do where Sla- 


| very is in question. Menaces to deter me have not 


been spared. But I should ill deserve this high 
post of duty here, with which | have been hon- 


_ored by a generous and enlightened people, if I 


have always felt to press the argument against 


those whom I knew to have all the sensitiveness 
ofasick man. ~But, God be praised, this time 
has passed, anf the debate is now lifted from de- 
tails to prineiples. Grander debate has not oc- 
curred in our history, rarely in any history; nor 
can this debate close or subside except with the 
triumph of Freedom. 

First Assumption.—Of course I begin with 
the assumption of fact. 


It was the often-quoted remark of John Wes- || 


ley, who knew well how to use words, as also 
how to touch hearts, that Slavery was ‘** the sum 
of all villainies.”? 


could hesitate. Idolatry has been often exposed 
in the presence of idolaters, and hypocrisy has 


|| been chastised in the presence of Scribes and Phar- 


The phrase is pungent; but it |, 


would be rash in any of us to criticise the testi- | 
mony of that illustrious founder of Methodism, |) 


whose ample experience of Slavery in Georgia 


and the Carolinas seems to have been all con- | 


densed in this sententious judgment. 
is feeble to express all the enermity of this insti- 


Language | 


tution, Which 1s now vaunted as in itself a form | 


of civilization, ** ennobling”’ at least to the master, | 
Look at it in whatever light | 


if not to the slave. 
you will, and ifis always the scab, the canker, 


the bare-bones,’’ and the shame of the country; | 


wrong, not merely in the abstract, as is often ad- 


mitted by its apologists, but wrong in the con- | 


crete also, and possessing no single element of | 


right. Look at it in the light of principles, and 


itis nothing less than a huge insurrection against | 


the eternal law of God, involving in its pretensions 
thedenial of all human rights, and also the denial 


the grossest Atheism. 
tained only by violence, such a wrong must, by 
asure law of compensation, blast the master as 


well as the slave; blast the lands on which they | 





fe; blast the community of which they area 


part; blast the Government which does not forbid | 


the outrage; and the longer it exists and the more | 


completely it prevails, must its blasting influences 
penetrate the whole social system. 


ploys; barbarous in consequences; barbarous in 
Spirit; barbarous wherever it shows itself, Slavery 
must breed Barbarians, while it develops every- 
Where, alike in the individual and in the society 
to which he belongs, the essential elements of 
Barbarism. In this character it is now conspic- 
uous before the world. 

In undertaking now to expose the BARBARISM 
or Stavery, the whole soma field is open before 
me. ‘There is nothing in its character, its mani- 
fold wrong, its wretched results, and especially 
In its influence on the class who claim to - en- 
nobled”’ by it, that will not fall naturally under 
consideration, 

_ | know well the difficulty of this discussion 
involved in the humiliating Troth with which I 
egin. Senators on former occasions, revealing 
their sensibility, have even protested against any 
comparison between what were called the ** two 


j Barbarous in | 
origin; barbarous in its law; barbarous in all its | 
pretensions; barbarous in the instruments it em- || 


civilizations’*—meaning the two social systems |, 


roduced respectively by Freedom and by Slavery. 
he as eluate and the prvtest are not unnatural, 
though mistaken. ‘‘T'wo civilizations!” Sir, 


i} 
j 
j 


| very to paint itself. 


| unerring distinctiveness. 


son, his industry, and his labor. 


isees. Such examples may give encouragement 
to a Senator who undertakes in this presence to 
expose Slavery; nor can any language, directly 
responsive to the assumptions now made for this 
Barbarism, be open to question. Slavery can 
only be painted in the sternest colors; but | ecan- 
not forget that nature’s sternest painter has been 
called the best. 

Tue Barsarism or Savery appears; first in 
the character of Slavery, and secondly in the char- 
acter of Slave-masters. Under the first head we shall 
naturally consider (1) the Law of Slavery and its 
Origin, and (2) the practical results of Slavery as 
shown inacomparison between the Free States and 
the Slave States. Under the second head we shall 
naturally consider (1) Slave-masters as shown in 
the Law of Slavery; (2) Slave-masters in their 
relations with slaves, here glancing at their three 
brutal instruments; and (3) Slave-masters in their 
relations with each other, with society, and with 
Government; and (4) Slave-masters in their un- 
consciousness. 

The way will then be prepared for the consid- 
eration of the assumption of constitutional law. 

I. In presenting the CHaracTer or SLAVERY, 
there is little for me to do, except to allow Sla- 
j When this 1s done, the pic- 
ture will need no explanatory words. 

(1.) I begin with the Law of Slavery and its Or- 


| igin, and here this Barbarism paints itself in its 
of that Divine Law in which God himself ts man- || 


ifest, thus being practically the grossest lie and | 


own chosen definition. ‘It is simply this: Man, 


: | created in the image of God, is divested of his 
Founded in violence, sus- || 
, , sus 


human character, and declared to be a ** chattel’’ 
—that is, a beast, a thing or article of property. 
That this statement may not seem to be put for- 
ward without precise authority, I quote the stat- 


utes of three differentStates, beginning with South | 
Carolina, whose voice for Slavery always has an | 


Here is the definition 
supplied by this State: 

“Slaves shail be deemed, held, taken, reputed, and ad 
judged in law, to be chattels personal in the hands of their 


owners and possessors and their executors, administrators, | 
| and assigns, to all intents, constructions, and purposes 


whatsoever.’’°—2 Brev. Dig., 229. 


And here is the definition supplied by the Civil 
Code of Louisiana: 


* A slave is one whois inthe power of a master to whom 
he belongs. The master miy sell him, dispose of his per- 


sess nothing, nor acquire anything, but what must belong 
to his master.’’— Civil Code, art. Jo. 


In similar spirit, the law of Maryland thus in- | 


directly defines a slave as an article: 


Hie can do nothing, pos- | 


‘* In case the personal property of a ward shall consist of 


specific articles, such as slaves, working beasts, animals of 
any kind, the court, if it deem it advantageous for the 
ward, may at any time pass an order for the sale thereof.’’ 
— Statutes of Maryland. 


Not to noon? time unnecessarily, I present a | 


summary of t 
in all the Slave States, as made by a careful 
writer, Judge Stroud, in a work of juridicial as 


| well as philanthropic merit: 


* The cardinal principle of Siavery—that the slave is not 
to be ranked among sentient beings, but among things—is 
an article of property—a chattel personal—obtains as un- 
doubted taw in all of these [Slave] States.’’—Stroud’s Law 
of Slavery, p. 22. 


1e pretended law defining Slavery | 


But the assumptions now so || 


ESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 
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Out of this definition, as from a solitary germ, 
which in its pettiness might be crushed by the 
hand, towers our Upas Tree and all its gigantic 
poison. Study it, and you will comprehend the 
whole monstrous growth. 
_ Sir, look at its oe import, and see the rela- 
tion which it establishes. The slave is held sim- 
ly for the use of his master, to whose behests, his 
ife, liberty, and happiness, are devoted, and by 
whom he may be bartered, leased, mortgaged, be- 
queathed, invoiced, shipped as cargo, stored as 
goods, sold on execution, knocked off at public 
auction, and even staked at the gaming table on 
the hazard of a card or adie; al! according to law. 
Nor is there anything, within the limit of life, 
inflicted on a beast which may not be inflicted on 
the slave. He may be marked like a hog, branded 
like a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled like a 
horse, driven like an ass, sheared like a sheep, 
maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten like a 
brute; all according to law. And should life itself 
be taken, what is the remedy? The Law of Sla- 
very, imitating that rule of evidence which, in 
barbarous days and barbarous countries, pre- 
vented a Christian from testifying against a Ma- 
homedan, openly pronounces the incompetency 
of the whole African race—whether bond or free 
—to testify in any case against a white man, and, 
thus having already surrendered the slave to all 
possible outrage, crowns its tyranny, by exclud- 
ing the very testimony through which the bloody 
cruelty of the Slave-master might be exposed. 

Thus in its Law does Slavery paint itself; but 
itis only when we look at details, and detect its 
essential elements—five in nwumber—all inspired by 
a single motive, that its character b@comes com- 
pletely manifest. 

Foremost, of course, in these elements, is the 
impossible pretension, where Barbarism is lost in 














| impiety, by which man claims property in man. 


Against such arrogance the argument is brief. 
According to the law of nature, written by the 
same hand that placed the planets in their orbits, 
and like them, constituting a part of the eternal 
system of the Universe, every human being has 
a complete title to himself direct from the Al- 
mighty. Naked he is born; but this birthright 
is inseparable from the human form. A man may 
be poor in this world’s goods; but he owns him- 
self. No war or robbery, ancient or recent; no 
capture; no middle passage; no change of clime; 
no purchase money; no transmission from hand 
to hand, no matter how many times, and no mat- 
ter at what price, can defeat this indefeasible God- 
given franchise. Anda Divine mandate, strong 
as that which guards Life, guards Liberty also. 
Even at the very morning of Creation, when God 
said, let there be Light—earlier than the maledic- 
tion against murder—He set an everlasting differ- 
ence between man and a chattel, giving to man 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth: 
——that right we hold 

By His donation; but man over men 

He made not lord, such tide to Himself 

Rt uman lett from human free. 
Slavery ty" Vy 


assumes a power which 
Heaven denice: 


vhile, under its barbarous nec- 


/romancy, borrowed from the Source of Evil, a 


man is changed into a chattel—a person is with- 
ered into a thing—a soul is shrunk into merchan- 
dise. Say, sir, in your madness, that you own 
the sun, the stars, the moon; but do not say that 
you own a man, endowed with a soul that shall 


| live immortal, when sun and moon and stars have 


passed away. 
Secondly. Slavery paints itself again in its com- 
plete abrogation of marriage, recognized as a sacra- 


| ment by the church, and recognized asa contract 
| wherever civilization prevails. Under the law of 
| Slavery, no such sacrament is respected, and no 


such contract can exist. The ties that may be 


| formed between slaves are all subject to the selfish 
| interests or more selfish lust of the master, whose 


license knows nocheck. Natural affections which 
have come together are rudely torn asunder; nor 
is this all. Stripped of every defense, the chastity 
of a whole race is exposed to violence, while the 
result is recorded in the tell-tale faces of children, 
glowing with their master’s blood, but doomed 
for their mother’s skin to Slavery, through all 
descending generations. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Brown] is galled by the comparison 
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between Slavery and Polygamy, and winces. I | 


hail this sensibility as the sign of virtue. Let him 
reflect, and he will confess, that there are many 
disgusting elements in Slavery, which are not 
present in Polygamy, while the single disgusting 
element of perenne is more than present in Sla- 
very. By the license of Polygamy, one man may 
have many wives, all bound to him by the mar- 
riage tie, and in other respects protected by law. 
By the license of Slavery, a whole race is deliv- 
ered over to prostitution and concubinage, with- 
out the protection of any law. Sir, is not Slavery 
barbarous ? 

Thirdly. Slavery paints itself again in its com- 
plete abrogation of the parental relation, which: God 


in his benevolence has provided for the nurture || 
and education of the human family, and which || 


constitutes an essential part of Civilization itself. 
And yet, by the law of Slavery—happily begin- 
ning to be modified in some places—this relauon 
is set at naught, and in its place is substituted the 


arbitrary control of the master, at whose mere | 
command littl children, such as the Saviour | 
ealled unto him, though clasped by a mother’s || 
arms, may be swept under the hammer of the | 


auctioneer. Edo notdwelloen this exhibition. Sir, 
is not Slavery barbarous? 
Fourthly. Slavery paints itself again in closing 


the gates of knowledge, which are also the shining | 


gates of civilization. Under its plain unequivocal 
law, the bondman may, at the unrestrained will 
of his master, be shut out from all instruction, 
while in many places, incredible to relate! the 
law itself, by cumulative provisions, positively 
forbids that he shall be taught to read. Of course, 
the slave carmot be allowed to read, for his soul 
would then expand in larger air, while he saw 
the glory of the North Star, and also the helping 
truth, that God, who made iron, never madea 
slave; for he would then become familiar with the 
Scriptures, with the Decalogue still speaking in 
the thunders of Sinai; with that ancient text, “* He 
that stealeth aman and selleth him, or if he be 


found in his hands, he shall surely be put to | 


death;’’ with that other text, ** Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal;’’ with 
that great story of redemption, when the Lord 
raised the slave-born Moses to deliver his chosen 
people from the house of bondage; and with that 
sublimer story, where the Saviour died a cruel 
death, that all men, without distinction of race, 
might be saved—leaving to mankind command- 
ments, which, even without his example, make 
Slavery impossible. Thus, in order to fasten your 
manacles upon the slave, you fasten other man- 
acles upon his soul, Sir, is not Slavery barbar- 
ous?r 

Fifthiy. Slavery paints itself again in the appro- 
priation of all the toil of its victims, excluding 


them from that property in their own earnings, | 
which the law of nature allows, and civilization | 


secures. The painful injustice of this pretension 
is lost in its meanness. It is robbery and petty 
larceny under the garb of law. And even its 
meanness is lost in the absurdity of its associate 
iretension, that the African, thus despoiled of all 
11S earnings, is saved from poverty, and that for 
his own good he must work for his master, and 
not for himself. Alas! by such a fallacy, isa 
whole race pauperized! And yet this transaction 
is not without illustrative example. A solemn 
poet, whose verse has found wide favor, pictures 
a creature who, 





With one hand put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 
And with the other took a shilling out. 
Peliok’s Course of Time, Book WITT, 632. 


And a celebrated traveler through Russia, more 
ihan a generation ago, describes a kindred spirit, 
who, while on his knees before an altar of the 
Greek Church, devoutly told his beads with one 
hand, and with the other deliberately picked the 
pocket of a fellow-sinner by his sike: Not ad- 
miring these instances, I cannot cease to deplore 
a system which has much of both, while, under 
an affectation of charity, it sordidly takes from 
the slave all the fruits of his bitter sweat, and thus 
takes from him the mainspring to exertion. Tell 
me, sir, is not Slavery barbarous? 

Such is Slavery in its five special elements of 
Barbarism, as recognized by law; first, assuming 
that man can hold property in man; secondly, ab- 
rogating the relation of husband and wife; thirdl 


abrogating the parental ue; fourthly, closing the 


|| The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis} says 





| thor, after making it, broke the die. 


that fount»in of liberty; for this law, while un- 


| as villeinage, secured to the bondman privileges 
| unknown to the American slave; protected his 
| personagainst mayhem; protected his wife against 
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unpaid labor of another. 
ments, sometimes called ** abuses,’’ and Slavery 





‘| can statutes; for we have the positive and re 


Take away these ele- |) averment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr 








June 4, 





peated 


- Ma- 
son] and also of other Senators that in nota Single 


will cease to exist, for it is these very ‘* abuses”’ || State of the Union can any such statutes estab- 


which constitute Slavery. ‘Take away any one 


of them, and the abolition of Slavery begin.. | 


And when I present Slavery for judgment, I mean 


lishing Slavery be found. From none of these 
does it come. , 
No, sir; not from any land of civilization is this 


no slight evil, with regard to which there may be || Barbarism derived. It comes from Aftica; ay. 


a reasonable difference of opinion, but I mean this | 


quincunx of Barbarism—each particular of which, 


| if considered separately, must be denounced at 


once with all the ardor of an honest soul, while 
the whole five-fold combination must awake a 
five-fold denunciation. 

But this five-fold combination becomes still 
more hateful when its single motive is considered. 


that it is ** but a form of civil government for 
those who are not fit to govern themselves.’’ The 
Senator is mistaken, It is an outrage where five 
different pretensions all concur in one single ob- 
ject, looking only to the profit of the master, and 
constituting its ever-present motive power, which 
is Simply to compel the labor of fellow-men without 
wages ! 

If the offense of Slavery were less extended; if | 
it were confined to some varrow region; if it had 
less of grandeur in its proportions; if its victims 
were counted by tens and hundreds, instead of 
millions, the five-headed enormity would find lit- 
tle indulgence. All would rise against it, while 
religionand civilization would lavish theirchoicest 
efforts in the general warfare. But what is wrong 
when done to one man cannot be right when done 
tomany. If it is wrong thus to degrade a single 
soul—if it is wrong thus to degrade you, Mr. 
President—it cannot be right to degrade a whole 
race. And yet this is denied by the barbarous 
logic of Slavery, which, taking advantage of its 
own wrong, claims immunity because its Usurp- 
ation has assumed a front of audacity that cannot 
be safely attacked. Unhappily, there is Barbar- 





| ism elsewhere inthe world; but American Slavery, 


as defined by existing law, stands forth as the 
greatest organized Barbarism on which the sun 
now shines. It is without a single peer. Its au- 


If curiosity carries us to the origin of this law 
—and here L approach a topic often considered 
in this Chamber—we shall confess again its bar- 
barism. It is not derived from the common law, 


happily recognizing a system of servitude known 


oe 


rape; gave to his marriage equal validity with the 
marriage of his master, and surrounded his off- 
spring with generous presumptions of freedom, 
unlike that rule of yours by which the servitude 
of the mother is necessarily stamped upon the 
child. It is not derived from the Roman law, that 
fountain of tyranny, fortwo reasons—first, because 
this law, in its better days, when its early rigors 
were spent—like the common law itself—secured 
to the bondman privileges unknown to the Ameri- 
can slave—in certain cases of cruelty rescued him 
from his master—prevented the separation of par- 
ents and children, also of brothers and sisters— 
and even protected him in the marriage relation; 
and secondly, because the Thirteen Colonies were 
not derived from any of those countries which 
recognized the Roman law, while this law, even | 
before the discovery of this continent, had lost all | 
living efficacy. It is not derived from the Ma- | 
homedan law; for under the mild injunctions of | 
the Koran, a benignant servitude, unlike yours, 

has prevailed, where the lash is not allowed to 

lacerate the back of a female; where no knife or 

branding-iron is employed upon any human being 

to mark him as the property of his fellow-man; 

where the master is expressly enjoined to listen 

to the desires of his slave for emancipation; and 

where the blood of the master, mingling with his | 
bond-woman, takes from her the transferable 
character of a chattel, and confers complete free- 
dom upon their offspring. It is not derived from 
the Spanish law; for this law contains humane 
elements, unknown to your system, borrowed, 
panes from the Mahomedan Moors who so 
ong occupied Spain; and, besides, our Thirteen 
Colonies had no umbilical connection with Spain. 
Nor is it derived from English statutes or Ameri- 





| the beginning of American Slavery. 





cient nurse of monsters; from Guinea, Dahomey 
| five-fold embodiment of ‘ abuse’’—this ghastly || 4 


and Congo. There is its origin and fountain 
This es region, we are told by Chief Jys. 
tice Marshall in a memorable judgment, (The 


| Antelope, 10 Wheaton R., 66,) still asserts g 


right, discarded by Christendom, to enslave cap- 
tives taken in war; and this African Barbarism js 
: ‘ And the 
Supreme Court of Georgia, a Slave State, has not 
shrunk from this conclusion. ‘ Licensed to hold 
slave property,’’ says the Court, ‘the Georgia 
planter held the slave as a chattel; either directly 
from the slave-trader, or from those who held 
under him, and he from the slave-captor in Africa, 
The property of the planter in the slave, became, 
thus, the property of the original captor.’’ (Nea| 
vs. Farmer, 9 Georgia Reports, p- 595.) Itis nat. 
ural that a right, thus derived in defiance of Chris. 
tendom, and openly founded on the most vulgar 
Paganism, should be exercised without any miti- 
gating influence from Christianity; that the mas- 
ter’s authority over the person of his slave—oyor 
his conjugal relations—over his parental rela- 
tions—over the employment of his time—over al! 
his acquisitions, should be recognized, while no 


| generous presumption inclines to Freedom, and 


the womb of the bond-woman can deliver only a 
slave. 

From its home in Africa, where it is sustained 
by immemorial usage, this Barbarism, thus de- 
rived and thus developed, traversed the ocean to 
American soil. It entered gn board that fatal 
slave-ship ‘* built in the eclipse, and rigged with 
curses dark,’’ which in 1620 landed its cruel cargo 


| at Jamestown, in Virginia, and it has boldiy 
_ taken its place in every succeeding slave-ship from 


that early day till now—helping to pack the hu- 
man freight, regardless of human agony; surviv- 
ing the torments of the middle passage; surviving 
its countless victims plunged beneath the waves; 
and it has left the slave-ship only to travel insep- 
arable from the slave in his various doom, sane- 
tioning by its barbarous code every outrage, 
whether of mayhem or robbery, of lash or lust, 
and fastening itself upon his offspring to the re- 
motest generation. ‘Thus are the barbarous pre- 
rogatives of barbarous half-naked African chiefs 

erpetuated in American Slave-masters, while the 
Geantae from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] perhaps un- 
conscious of their origin—perhaps desirous to 
secure for them the appearance of a less barbarous 
pedigree—tricks them out with a phrase of the Ro- 
man law, discarded by the commen law, partus 
Sequitur venirem, which simply renders into an- 
cient Latin an existing rule of African Barbarism, 
recognized as an existing rule of American Sla- 
very. 

Such is the plain juridical origin of the Amer- 
ican slave code, which is now vaunted asa badge 
of Civilization. But all law, whatever may be its 
juridical origin, whether English or Mabomedan, 

oman or Africdn, may be traced to other and 
ampler influences in nature, sometimes of Right, 
and someumes of Wrong. Surely the law which 
blasted the slave trade as piracy punishable with 
death had a different inspiration from that other 
law, which secured immunity for the slave trade 
throughout an immense territory, and invested its 
supporters with political power. As there 1s 4 
higher law above, so there is a lower law below, 
and each is felt in human affairs. 

Thus far, we have seen Slavery only in its le 
tended law, and in the origin of that law. And 
here I might stop, without proceeding in thisar- 
gument; for, on the letter of the law alone Slavery 
must be condemned. But ihe tree is known by 
its fruits, and these I now shall exhibit; and this 
brings me to the second stage of the argument. 

(2.) In considering the practical results of Sla- 
very, the materials are so obvious and diversified, 
that my chief care will be to abridge and reject; 
and here I shall put the Slave States and Free 
States face to face, showing at each point the 
blasting influence of Slavery. 

The States where this Barbarism now exists 
excel the Free States in all natural advantages. 
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Their territory is more extensive, stretching over 
351,448 square milesy while the Free States, in- 
cjuding California, embrace only 612,597 square 
miles. Here is a difference of more than 238,000 
square miles in favor of the Slave States, showing 
that Freedom starts in this great controversy with 
a field more than a quarter less than that of Sla- 
yery. in happiness of climate, adapted to pro- 
ductions of special value; in exhaustless motive 
jower distributed throughout its space; in natural 
ighways, by more than fifty navigable rivers, 
neverclosed by the rigors of winter, andin astretch 
of coast along ocean and gulf, indented by hos- 
table harbors—the whole presenting incompar- 
able advantages for that true civilization where 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, both 
domestic and foreign, blend—in all these respects 
the Slave States excel the Free States,awhose cli- 
mate is often churlish, whose motive power is less 
yarious, Whose navigable rivers are fewer, and 
often sealed by ice, and whose coast, while less 
in extent and with fewer harbors, is often perilous 
from storm and cold. 

But Slavery plays the part of a Harpy, and 
defiles the choicest banquet. See what it does 
with this territory, thus spacious and fair. 

An important indication of prosperity is to be 
found in the growth of population. 5 this respect 
the two regions started equal. [n 1790, at the 
first census under the Constitution, the popula- 
tion of the present Slave States was 1,961,372, of 
the present Free States 1,968,455, showing a dif- 
ference of only 7,083 in favor of the Free States. 
This difference, at first merely nominal, has been 
constantly increasing since, showing itself more 
strongly in each decennial census, until, in 1850, 
the population of the Slave States, swollen by the 
annexation of three foreign Territories, Louis- 
iana, Florida, and Texas, was only 9,612,769, 
while that of the Free States, without any such 
annexations, reached 13,434,922, showing a dif- 
ference of 3,822,153, in favor of Freedom. But 
this difference becomes still more remarkable, if 
we confine our inquiries to the white population, 
which, at this period, was only 6,184,477 in the 
Slave States, while it was 13,238,670 in the 
Free States, showing a difference of more than 
7,054,193 in favor of Freedom, and showing that 
the white population of the Free States had not 
only doubled, but commenced to triple that of the 
Slave States, although occupying a smaller terri- 
tory. The comparative sparseness of the two 
populations furnishes another illustration. In the 
Slave States the average number of inhabitants to 
asquare mile was 11.28, while in the Free States it 
= 21.93, or almost two to one in favor of Free- 
om. 

These results are general; but if we take any 
articular Slave State, and compare it with a Free 
State, we shall find the same constant evidence 
for Freedom. Take Virginia, with a territory of 
61,352 miles, and New York, with a territory of 
47,000, or over 14,000 square miles less than her 
sister State. New York has one sea-port, Vir- 
ginila some three or four; New York has one 
noble river, Virginia has several; New York for 

0 miles runs along the frozen line of Canada; 
Virginia basks in a climate of constant felicity. 
But Freedom is better than climate, rivers, or sea- 
port! 

In 1790, the population of Virginia was 748,308, 
and in 1850, it was 1,421,661. In 1790, the pop- 
ulation of New York was 340,120, and in 1850, it 
was 3,097,394; thatof Virginia had not doubled in 
sixty years, while that of New York had multiplied 
more than nine-fold. A similar comparison may 
be made between Kentucky, with 37,680 square 
miles, admitted into the Union as long ago as 
1790, and Ohio, with 39,964 square miles, admit- 

ted into the Union in 1802. tn 1850, the Slave 
State had a population of only 982,405, while 
Ohio had a population of 1,980,329, showing a 
difference of nearly a million in favor of Freedom. 

As in population, so also in the value of prop- 
erty, real and personal, do the Free States excel 
the Slave States. According to the census of 
(850, the value of property in the Free States 
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was $2,936,090,737; or, if we deduct the asserted 
property in human flesh, only $1,655,945,137— 
showing an enormous difference of billions in 


favor of Freedom. In the Free States the valua- 


tion per acre was $10 47, in the Slave States only | 


$304. This disproportion was still greater in 
1855, according to the report of the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, when the valuation of the Free 
| States was $5,770,194,680; or $14 72 per acre; 
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| 


FE $4,107,162,198, while in the Slave States it || 


; and of the Slave States, $3,977,353,946; or, if | 


| we deduct the asserted property in human flesh, 
$2,505, 186,346, or $4 59 per acre. ‘Thus, in five 
years from 1850, the valuation of property in the 
Free States received an increase of more than the 
whole accumulated valuation of the Slave States 
at that time. 

‘Looking at details, we find the same dispropor- 
tions. Arkansas and Michigan, equal in terri- 
tory, were admitted into the Union in the same 
year; and yet, in 1855, the whole valuation of 


an, without a single Slave, was $116,593,580. 


States, deducting the asserted property in human 
flesh, in 1850, was only $1,655,945,137; but the 


uation of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 


1850, deducting human flesh, was $573,332,860, 
or simply $1 81 per acre, being less than that of 
Massachusetts alone, which was $573,342,286, or 
$114 85 per acre. 

The Slave States boast of agriculture; but here 
again, notwithstanding their superior natural ad- 
vantages, they must yield to the Free States at 


in the cash value of farms; in the average value 


| and machinery. Here is a short table: 

| Free States—Number of farms, 877,736; acres 
of improved land, 57,688,040; cash value of farms, 
$2,143,344,437; average value per acre, $19 83; 
value of farming implements, $85,736,658. 

Slave States.—Number of farms, 564,203; acres 
of improved land, 54,970,427; cash value of farms, 
$1,117,649,649; average value peracre, $6 18; value 
of farming implements, $65,345,625. 

Such is the mighty contrast. But it does not 
stop here. Careful tables place the agricultural 

»roducts of the Free States, for the year ending 
Sane, 1850, at $858,634,334, while those of the 
Slave States were $631,277,417; the product per 
acre in the Free States at $7 94, and the product 
per acre in the Slave States at $3 49; and the av- 
erage product of each agriculturist in the Free 
States at $342, and in the Slave States at $171. 
Thus, the Free States, with a smaller population 
engaged in agriculture than the Slave States, with 
smaller territory, show an annual sum total of 





| 

| States by two hundred twenty-seven millions of 
dollars, while twice as much is produced on an 
acre, and more than twice as much is produced 
by each agriculturist. The monopoly of cotton, 
rice, and cane sugar, with a climate granting two 
and sometimes three crops ina year, are thus 
— in the competition with Freedom. 

| n manufactures, the failure of the Slave States 
| is greater still. It appears at all points, in the 
capital employed, in the value of the raw mate- 
rial, in the annual wages, and in the annual prod- 
uct. A short table will show the contrast: 

Free States.—Capital, $430,240,051; value of 
raw material, $465,844,092; annual wages, 
$195,976,453; annual product, $842,586,058. 

Slave States.—Capital, $95,029,879; value of 
raw material, $86,190,639; annual wages, 
$33,257,360; annual product, $165,413,027. 

This might be illustrated by details with regard 
to different manufactures—whether of shoes, cot- 
ton, woolen, pig iron, wrought iron, and iron 
castings—ali showing the contrast. It might also. 
be illustrated by a comparison between different 


he whole accumulated valuation of all the Slave | 
valuation of New York alone, in 1855, reached | 
the nearly equal sum of $1,401,285,279. The val- | 


Georgia, Florida, and Texas, all together, in | 


every point, in the number of farms and planta- | 
tions; in the number of acres of improved lands; 


per acre; and in the value of farming implements | 


Arkansas, including itsasserted property in human || 
flesh, was only $64,240,726, while that of Michi- | 











| pears that, of the products which enter into com- 
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States; showing, for instance, that the manufac- 


ceeded those of all the Slave States combined. 

In commerce, the failure of the Slave States is 
on yeta larger scale. Under this head, the census 
does not supply proper statistics, and we are left, 


| tures of Massachusetts, during the last year, ex- 
} 
| 


therefore, to approximations from other quarters; 
but these are enough for our purpose. It ap- 


merece, the Free States had an amount valued at 

$1,377,199 ,968; the Slave States an amount valued 
| only at $410,754,992; that of the persons engaged 
in trade, the Free States had 136,856, and the 
Slave States 52,622; and that of the tonnage em- 
| ployed, the Free States had 2,790,195 tons, and 
the Slave States only 726,285 tons. This was in 
1850. But in 1855 the disproportion was still 
greater, the Free States having 4,252,615 tons, and 
| the Slave States 855,517 tons, being a difference 

of five to one; and the tonnage of Massachusetts 
| alone being 970,727 tons, an amount larger than 
that of all the Slave States. The tonnage built 
during this year by the Free States was 528,844 
tons, by the Slave States, 52,959 tons. Maine 
alone built 215,905 tons, or more than four times 
the whole built in the Slave States. 
| ‘The foreign commerce, as indicated by the ex- 
ports and imports in 1855, of the Free States, was 
$404,368,503; of the Slave States, $132,067,216. 
| ‘The exports of the Free States were $167,520,693; 
of the Slave States, including the vaunted cotton 
crop, $132,007,216. The imports of the Free 
States were $236 ,547,810; of the Slave States, 
$24,586,528. The foreign commerce of New York 
alone was more than twice as large as that of ali 
the Slave States; her imports were larger, and 
her exports were larger also. Add to this testi- 
mony of figures the testimony of a Virginian, Mr. 
Loudon, in a letter written just before the sittung 
of a Southern Commercial Convention. Thus he 
complains, aifd testifies: 


! 


‘‘ There are not half a dozen vessels engaged in ourown 
trade that are owned in Virginia; and I have been unable 
to find a vessel at Liverpool loading for Virginia within 
three years, during the height of our busy season.”’ 

Railroads and canals are the avenues of com- 
merce; and here again the Free States excel. Of 
railroads in operation in 1854, there were 13,105 
miles in the Free States, and 4,212 in the Slave 
States. Of canals there were 3,682 miles in the 
Free States, and 1,116 in the Slave States. 

The Post Office, which is not only the agent of 
commerce, but of civilization, joins in the uniform 
testimony. According to the tables for 1859, the 
postage collected in the Free States was $5,532,999, 
and the expense of carrying the mails, $6,748,189; 
leaving a deficit of $1,215,189. In the Slave States 
the amount collected was only $1,988,050, and 
the expense ore the mails $6,016,612, leav- 
ing the enormous deficit of $4,028,568; the differ- 
ence between the two deficits being $2,813,372. 
The Slave States did not pay one third of the 
expense of transporting their mails, and not a 
single Slave State paid for the transportation of 
its mails—not even the small State of Delaware. 
Massachusetts, besides paying for hers, had a 
—— larger than the whole amount collected 
in South Carolina. 

According to the census of 1850, the value of 
churches in the Free States was. $67,773,477; in 
the Slave States, $21,674,581. 

The voluntary charity contributed in 1855, for 
certain leading purposes of Christian benevolence, 
was: in the Free States, $953,813, for the same 

urposes in the Slave-States, $194,784. For the 
Bib e cause: the Free States contributed $319,667; 
the Slave States, $68,125. For the missionary 
cause: the first contributed $319,667; and the sec- 
ond, $101,934. For the Tract Society: the first 
contributed $131,972; and the second, $24,725. 
The amount contributed in Massachusetts for the 
support of missions was greater than that con- 
tributed by all the Slave States, and more than 
eight times that contributed by South Carolina. 

Nor have the Free States been backward in 
charity, when the Sleve States have been smitten. 
The records of Massachusetts show that as long 
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ago as 178], at the beginning of the Government, 
there was an cXteasive contribution throughout 
the Commonwealth, under the particular direction 
of that eminent patriot, Samuel Adams, for the 
relief of inhabitants of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. In 1855 we were saddened by the prevalence 
of yellow fever in Portsmouth, Virginia; and now, 
from a reportof the relief committee of that place, 
we learn that the amount of charity contributed 
by the Slave States, exclusive of Virginia, the 
afflicted State, was $12,182; and, including Vir- 
ginia, it was $33,398; while $42,547 were contrib- 
uted by the Free States. 

In all this array we see the fatal influence of 
Slavery, but its Barbarism is yet more conspicu- 
ous when we consider its Edecational Establish- 
ments, and the unhappy results, which naturally 
ensue from their imperfect character. 

Of colleges, in 1856, the Free States had 61, and 
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These advantages_are enjoyed also by the chil- 


| 
| 
| 


the Slave States 59; but the comparative efficacy | 


of the institutions which assume this name may 


be measured by certain facts. The number of | 


graduates in the Free States was 47,752, in the 
Slave States, 19,648; the number of ministers edu- 


cated in Slave colleges was 747, in the Free col- | 


leges 10,702; and the number of volumes in the 
bb i 

libraries of Slave colleges 308,011; in the libraries | 

of the Free colleges 667,227. If the materials | 


were at hand fora comparison between these col- 
leges, in buiidings, cabinets, and scientific appa- 
ratus, orin the standard of scholarship, the difter- 
ence would be still more apparent. 

Of professional schools, teaching law, medicine, 
and theology, the Free States had 65, with 269 


professors, 4,426 students, and 175,951 volumes | 


in their libraries, while the Slave States had only 


32 professional schools, with 122 professors, 1,807 | 


students, and 30,796 volumes in their libraries. 
The whole number educated at these institutions 


in the Free States was 23,513, in the Slave States | 


3,812. Of these, the largest number in the Slave 
States study law, next medicine, and lastly the- 
ology. According to the census, there are only 


808 in the Siave theolegical schools, and 747 | 
studying for the ministry in the Slave colleges; | 
and this isall the record we have of the education | 


of the Slave clergy. 


Of academies and private schools, in 1850, the | 
Free States, notwithstanding their multitudinous | 
public schools, had 3,197, with 7,175 teachers, | 
154,893 pupils,and an annual income of $2,457,372; | 


the Slave States had 2,797 academies and private 
schools, with 4,913 teachers, 104,976 pupils, and 
an annual income of $2,079,724. In the absence 
of public schools, to a large extent, where Slavery 
exists, the depen‘lence must be chiefly upon pri- 
vate schools; and yet even in these the Slave 


States fall below the Free States, whether we con- | 


sider the number of pupils, the number of teach- 
ers, or the amount aid for their support. 

In pudlic schools, open to all, alike the poor and 
the rich, the eminence of the Free States is com- 
plete. Here the figures show a difference as wide 


| 
| 


| 


as that between Freedom and Slavery. Their | 


number in the Free States is 62,433, with 72,62 
teachers, and with 2,769,901 pupils, supported by 
an annual expense of $6,780,337. ‘Their number 


in the Slave States ts 18,507, with 19,307 teachers, | 


and with 581,861 pupils, supported by an annual | 


expense of $2,719,534. This difference may be 
illustrated by details. Virginia, an old State, and 
more than « third larger than Ohio, has 67,353 
ay in her public schools, while the latter State 
mas 484,153. Arkansas, equal in age and size 
with Michigan, has only 8,493 pupils at her pub- 
lic schools, while the latter State has 110,455. 
South Carolina, three times as large as Massachu- 
setts, has 17,838 pupils at public school, while the 
latter State has 176,475. South Carolina spends 
for this purpose, annually, $200,600; Massachu- 
setis, $1,006,795. Baitimore, with a population 
of 169,012, on the northern verge of Slavery, has 
school buildings valued at $105,729; those of Bos- 
ton ate valued at $729,502. Boston, with a pop- 
ulation smaller than that of Baltimore, has 203 
public schools, with 353 teachers, and 21,678 pu- 
ils, supported at an annual expense of $237,000; 
liimore has only 36 public schools, with 138 
teachers, and 8,011 pupils, supported at an an- 
nual expense of $32,423. But even these figures 
do not disclose the whole difference; for there 
exist in the Free States teachers’ institutes, nor- 
mal schools, lyceums, and public courses of lec- 
tures, which are unknown in the region of Slavery. 


| dren of colored persons; and here is acomparison 
which shows the degradation of the Slave States. 
It is their habit particularly to deride free colored 
persons. See,now, with what cause. The number 
of colored persons in the Free States is 196,016, 
of whom 22,043, or more than one ninth, attend 
school, which is a larger proportion than is sup- 
plied by the whites of the Slave States. In Mas- 
sachusetts there are 9,064 colored persons, of 
whom 1,439, or nearly one sixth, attend school, 
which is a much larger proportion than is sup- 
plied by the whites of South Carolina. 


customary eminence, whether we consider libra- 
ries strictly called public, or libraries of the com- 
mon school, of the Sunday school, of the college, 
and of the church. Here the disclosures are 
startling. The number of libraries in the Free 
States is 14,911, and the sum total of volumes is 
3,888,234; the number of libraries in the Slave 
States is 695, and the sum total of volumes is 
649,577; showing an excess for Freedom of more 
than fourteen thousand libraries, and more than 
three millions of volumes. In the Free States the 
common school libraries are 11,881, and contain 
1,589,683 volumes; in the Slave States they are 


186, and contain 57,721 volumes. In the Free | 


States the Sunday school libraries are 1,713, and 
contain 478,858 volumes; in the Slave States they 
are 275, and contain 63,463 volumes. Inthe Free 
States the college libraries are 132, and contain 
660,573 volumes; in the Slave States they are 79, 


and contain 249,248 volumes. In the Free States | 
the church libraries are 109, and contain 52,723 | 
volumes; in the Slave States they are 2], and con- | 


tain 5,627 volumes. In the Free States the libra- 


ries strictly called public, and not included under || 


the heads already enumerated, are 1,058, and con- 


tain 1,106,397 volumes; those of the Slave States | 


are 152, and contain 273,518 volumes. 

Turn these figures over, look at them in any 
light, and the conclusion will be irresistible for 
Freedom. The cellege libraries alone of the Free 
States are greater than all the libraries of Slavery. 
So, also, are the libraries of Massachusetts alone 
greater than all the libraries of Slavery; and the 
common school libraries alone of New York are 
more than twice as large as all the libraries of 
Slavery. Michigan has 107,943 volumes in her 
libraries; Arkansas has 420. 

Among educational establishments, one of the 
; most efficient is the Press; and here again all 
things testify for Freedom. The Free States excel 


lished, whetherdaily,semi-weekly, weekly, semi- 
| monthly, monthly, or quarterly; and whatever 
their character, whether literary, neutral, polit- 
ical, religious, or scientific. The whole aggregate 
| circulation in the Free States is 334,146,281; an 


|| the Slave States 81,038,693. In Free Michigan, 


3,247,736; in Slave Arkansas, 377,000. In Free 
Ohio, 30,473,407; in Slave Kentucky, 6,582,838. 


| In Slave South Carolina, 7,145,930; in Free Mas- | 


| sachusetts, 64,820,564—a larger number than in 
| the ten Slave States, Maryland, Virginia, North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, | 
eee, eee rt . 
eet Florida, Louisiana, and Tcxas, com- 


| bined. This enormous disproportion in the ag- 


| gregate is also preserved in the details. In the 


Slave States, political newspapers find more favor 
than any others; but even of these they publish 
only 47,243,209 copies, while the Free States pub- 
| lish 163,583,668. Of neutral newspapers, the 
Slave States publish 8,812,620; the Free States, 


| 79,156,738. Of religious newspapers, the Slave | 
| States publish 4,364,832; the Free States ,29,280,- | 


| 652. Of literary journals, the Slave States publish 
20,245,360; the Free States, 57,478,768. And 
_of scientific journals, the Slave States publish 
| 372,672; the Free States 4,521,260. Of these lat- 
| ter,the number of copies published in Massachu- 
‘esetts alone is 2,033,260—more than five times the 
| number in the whole land ener Thus, incon- 
tributions to science, literature, religion, and even 
politics, as attested by the activity of the periodical 
press, do the Slave States miserably fail, while 

| darkness gathers over them. And this seems to 
be increasing withtime. According to the census 
of 1810, the disproportion in this respect between 
the two regions was only as two to one. It is 
now more than five to one, and is still going on. 
The same disproportion appears with regard to 


Among educational establishments are public li- || 
| braries; and here, again, the Free States have their | 


in the number of newspapers aud periodicals pub- | 
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persons connected with the Press. In the Free 
|| States, the number of printers was 11,822, of y hon 
| 1,229 were in Massachusetts; in the Slave Se, 
| there were 2,895, of whom South Carolina had 
. c ( 
only 141. In the Free States, the number of pub. 
lisher‘s was 331; in the Slave States, 24. OF these 
| Massachusetts had 59, or more than twice as 
many as all the Slave States; While South Carolina 
had none. Inthe Free States, the authors Siore 
73; in the Slave States, 9—of whom Massachy.- 
| setts had 17, and South Carolina 2. These gyo. 
gestive illustrations are all derived from the last 
official census. But if we go to other sources, the 
contrast is still the same. Of the authors mep. 
tioned in Duyckink’s Cyclopedia of American 
| Literature, 403 are of the Free States, and only 
| 87 of the Slave States. Of the poets mentioned in 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of America, 123 rs 
of the Free States, and only 17 of the Slave States 
Of the poets, whose place of birth appears jin 
Reed’s Female Poets of America, 73 are of tho 
Free States, and only 11 of the Slave States. Ang 
if we try authors by weight or quality, it is thy 
same as wien we try them by numbers. Out of 
the Free States have come all whose works have 
taken a place in the permanent literature of the 
country—Irving, Prescott, Sparks, Bancroft, Em- 
erson, Mctley, Hildreth, and Hawthorne; also, 
Bryant, Longfellow, Dana, Halleck, Whittier, 
and Lowell—and I might add indefinitely to the 
list. But what name from the Slave States could 
find a place there? 

A similar disproportion appears in the number 
of Patents, attesting the inventive industry of the 
contrasted regions, issued during the last three 
years, 1857, 1858, and 1859. In the Free Siates 
there were 9,560; in the Slave States, 1,449~ 
making a difference of 8,111 in favor of Freedom, 
The number in Free Massachusetts was 972: in 
|| Slave South Carolina, 39. The number in Free 
Connecticut, small in territory and population, 
was 628; in Slave Virginia, large in territory and 
2 184. 

“rom all these things we might infer the igno- 
| vance prevalent in the Slave States; but this shows 
| itself in specific results of a deplorable character, 
| authenticated by the official census. It appears 
| that in the Slave States there were 493,026 native 
white persons over twenty years of age who can- 
not read and write, while in the Free States, 
with double the white population, there were but 
248,725 native whites over twenty years of age 
in this unhappy predicament. In the Slave States 
the proportion was ] to 12; in the Free States it 
was ] to53. The number in Free Massachusetts, 
with a population of nearly a million, was 1,005, 
or 1 in 517; the number in Slave South Carolina, 
with a population under three hundred thousand, 
; was 15,580, or Lin 7. The number in Free Con- 
necticut was ] in 277; in Slave Virginia, 1 in 5; in 
Free New Hampshire 1 in 201, and in Slave 
North Carolina, 1 in 3. 

Before closing this picture of Slavery, where 
the dismal colors all come from official figurés, 
there are two other aspects in which for a moment 
it may be regarded: 

1. The first is the influence which it has on 
emigration. Itis stated in the official compendium 
of the census (page 115) that those persons living 
in Slave States who are natives of Free States are 
more numerous than those living in Free States 
who are natives of Slave States. This is an egre- 
| gious error.. Just the cofitrary is true. The @- 
sus of 1850 found 609,371 in the Free States who 
were born in the Slave States, while only 206,638 
born in the Free States were in the Slave States. 
And since the white population of the Free States 
is double that of the Slave States, it appears that 
the proportion of whites moving from Slavery '8 
six times greater than that of whites moving into 
Slavery. In this simple fact is disclosed some- 
thing of the aversion to Slavery which is aroused 
even in Slave States. 

2. The second aspect is furnished by the char- 
acter of the region on the border line between 
Freedom and Slavery. In general, the value of 
lands in Slave States adjoining Freedom is ad- 
vanced, while the value of corresponding lands 
in Free States isdiminished. The effects of Free- 
dom and Slavery are reciprocal. Slavery !s@ bad 
neighbor. Freedom is a good neighbor. In Vir- 
ginia, lands naturally poor are, by their nearness 
to Freedom, worth $12 98 an acre, while richer 
lands in other parts of the State are worth only 
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9 42. if I}inois, lands bordering upon Slavery 
>re worth only $4 54 an acre, while other lands 
in Illinois are worth $8 05. As in the value of 
jands, so in all other influences is Slavery felt 
for evil, and Freedom felt for good; and thus 
‘. it clearly shown to be for the interest of the 
Slave States to be surrounded by a circle of Free 
States. es 

Thus, atevery point is the character of Slavery 
more and more manifest, rising and dilating into 
an overshadowing Barbarism, darkening the whole 
iand. ‘Through its influence, population, values 
of all kinds, manufactures, commerce, railroads, 
canals, charities, the post office, colleges, pro- 
fessional schools, academies, public schools, 
newspapers, periodicals, books, authorship, in- 
ventions, are all stunted, and, under a Govern- 
ment which professes to be founded on the intel- 


jigence of the people, one in twelve of the white | 


adults in the region of Slavery is officially re- 
ported as unable to read and write. Never was 
the saying Of Montesquieu more triumphantly 


verified, that countries are not cultivated by rea- | 


son of their fertility, but by reason of their lib- || Slavery is founded on violence,as we have already 


erty. To this truth the Slave States constantly 
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testify by every possible voice. Liberty is the | 
powerful agent which drives the plow, the spindle, |, 


aud the keel; which opens avenues of all kinds; 
which inspires charity; which awakens a love of 


knowledge, and supplies the means of gratifying | 


it. Liberty is the first of schoolmasters. 
Unerring and passionless figures thus far have 

been our Witnesses. 

enhanced by a final glance at the geographical 





and is unquestionably its complement in geo- 
graphical character. 

Il. From the consideration of Slavery in its 
practical results, illustrated by the contrast be- 
tween the Free States and Slave States, I pass 


now to another stage of the argument, and pro- 


ceed to exhibit Slavery in its influence on the 
CHARACTER OF SLAVE-MASTERS. 


RESSIONALSGLOB 


' 


i 


1} 


Nothing could | 


I undertake more painful, and yet there is noth- | 
ing which is more essential to the discussion, | 


especiall 
tors on this floor, nor is there any point on which 
the evidence is more complete. 

It is in the Character of Slavery itself that we 
are to find the Character of Slave-masters; but I 
need not go back to the golden lips of Chrysostom 
to learn that ** Slavery is the fruitof covetousness, 


in response to the pretensions of Sena- | 


of extravagance, of insatiable greediness; ’’ for we | 


| have already seen that this five-fold enormity is | 


inspired by the single idea of compelling men to | 


work without wages. This spirit must naturally 
appear in the Slave-master. But the eloquent 


Christian Saint did not disclose the whole truth. | 


too clearly seen; of course it can be sustained only | 


by kindred violence, sometimes against the de- 
fenseless slave, sometimes against the freeman 
whose indignation is aroused at the outrage. It 
is founded on brutal and vulgar pretensions, as 
we have already too clearly seen; of course it can 
be sustained only by kindred brutality and vul- 


| garity. The denial of all rights in the slave can 


But their testimony will be | 


character of the Slave States; and here there is a | 


singular and instructive parallel. 


be “the Barbary. of the Union’’—meaning, of 


course, the Barbary of his day, which had not yet | 


turned against Slavery. 
wiser than he knew. Though on different sides 
of the Atlantic and on different continents, our 
Slave States and the original Barbary States oc- 


cupy nearly the same parallels of latitude; oecupy | 


nearly the same extent of longitude; embrace 
nearly the same number of square miles; enjoy 
kindred advantages of climate, being equally re- 


moved from the cold of the North and the burning | 
heat of the tropics; and also enjoy kindred bound- | 


aries of land and water, with kindred advantages 
of ocean and sea, with this difference, that the 
boundaries of the two regions are precisely re- 
versed, so that where is land in one case is water 
in the other, while in both cases there is the same 
extent of ocean and the same extent of sea, 
is this all. 
noxious place in the Barbary States of Africa, 


In this allusion he was | 


Nor | 
Algiers, for a long time the most ob- || 


be sustained only by a disregard of other rights, 
common te the whole community, whether of the 
person, of the press, or of speech. Where this 


paral | exists there can be but one supreme law, to which 
Jefferson described Virginia as fast sinking to || 


all other laws, legislative or social, are subordi- 
nate, and this is the pretended law of Slavery. 


All these things must be manifest in Slave-mas- | 
ters, and yet, unconscious of their true condition, | 


they make boasts which reveal still further the 
unhappv influence. 
duct are unblushingly avowed. The swagger of 
a bully is called chivalry; a swiftness to 

is called courage; the bludgeon is adopted as a 
substitute for argument; and assassination is lifted 
to be one of the Fine Arts. Long ago it was fixed 


| certain that the day which made man a slave 


**took half his worth away ’’—words from the 
ancient harp of Homer, resounding through long 
generations, 
being at the other end of the chain. Toaverthat 
on this same day all his worth is taken awa 

might seem inconsistent with exceptions srhieh 


we gladly recognize; but alas! it is too clear, | 


both from reason and from evidence, that, bad as 


| Slavery is for the slave, it is worse for the Master. 


onee branded by an indignant chronicler as * the | 


wall of the barbarian world,’’is situated near the | 


parallel of 36° 30° north latitude, being the line of 


the Missouri compromise, which once marked | 


the  wall’’ of Slavery in our country west of the 
Mississippi, while Morocco, the chief present 
seat of Slavery in the African Barbary, is on the 
parallel of Charleston. There are no two spaces 
on the surface of the globe, equal in extent, (and 
an examination of the map will verify what l am 
about to state,) which present so many distinctive 
features of resemblance; whether we consider the 
common parallels of latitude on which they lie, 
the common nature of their boundaries, their 
common productions, their common climate, or 


the common Barbarism which sovfght shelter in | 
both. I d& not stop to inquire why Slavery— | 


banished at last from Europe, banished also from 


that part of this hemisphere which corresponds || 
in latitude to Europe—should have intrenched | 
itself in both hemispheres between the same par- | 


allels of latitude, so that Virginia, Carolina, Mis- | 


Sissippi, and Missouri, should be the American 
complement to Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, and 
Tunis. But there is one impoitant point in the 
arallel which remains to be fulfilled. The bar- 
arous Emperor of Morocco, in the words of a 
Treaty » has expressed his desire that ae 
might pass from the memory of men, while Al- 
Siers, Tripoli, and Tunis, after cherishing Sla- 
very with a tenacity equaled only by the tenacity 
of South Carolina, have successively renounced 
itand delivered it over to the indignation of man- 
kind. In following this example the parallel will 
complete, and our Barbary will become the 
complement in Freedom to the African Barbary, 
as it has already been its complement in Slavery, 


{[n making this exposure 1 am fortified, at the 
outset, by two classes of authorities, whose testi- 
mony it will be difficult to question; the first is 
American, and founded on personal experience; 
the second is philosophical, and founded on ever- 
lasting truth. 

First, American Authority; and here I adduce 


bart 


Barbarous standards of con- | 


Nothing here is said of the human | 


words often quoted, which dropped from the lips | 
of Slave-masters in those better days when, seeing | 


the wrong of Slavery, they escaped from its in- 


jurious influence. Of these, none expressed them- | 


selves with more vigor than Colone! Mason, a 
Slave-master from Virginia, in debate on the adop- 
tion of the National Constitution. These are his 
words: 

* Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. The poor 
despise labor when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. They produce the most pernicious effect on man- 
ners. Every MASTEROF SLAVES IS BORN A PETTY TYRANT. 
They bring the judgment of Heaven on a country.” 

Thus, with a few touches, does this Slave- 
master portray his class, putting them in that hate- 


| ful list, which, according to every principle of | 


| 


liberty, must be resisted so long as we obey God. 
And this same testimony also found expression 
from the fiery soul of Jefferson. Here are some 
of his words: 

“There must be an unhappy influence on the manners 
of our people, produced by the existence of Slavery among 
us. The whole commerce between master and slave is a 


perpetual exercise of the most boisterous passions, THE 
MOST UNREMITTING DESPOTISM On the one part, and de- 


| grading submissions on the other; our children see this, 
and learn to imitate it.’ * * * * 
| must be a 


** Theman 
prodigy who can ret@in his manners and morals 
undepraved by such circumstances. And with what execra- 


tion should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting one | 


half the citizens thus to trample on tae rights of the other, 
transforms those into despots, and . into enemies; ée- 





| stroys the morals of the one part, and 
. * . 





ye 
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; the amor patria of 
the other ?”” ° ** With the morals 
of the people, their industry also is destroyed.” 

Next comes the Philosophic uthority; and here 
the language which I quote may be less familiar, 
but itis hardly less commanding. Among names 
of such weight, I shall not discriminate, but shall 
simply follow the order of time in which they 
appeared. First is John Locke, the great author 
of the English System of Intellectual Philosophy, 
who, though once unhappily conceding indul- 
gence to American Slavery, in another place de- 
scribes it, in words which every Slave-master 
should know, as— 

‘“The state of war continued between a lawful con- 
queror and his captive.” ue . * _*8o.0p- 
posite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, 


that “tis hardly to be conceived that an Englishman, mucut 
LESS A GENTLEMAN, should plead for it.”” 


Then comes Adam Smith, the founder of the 
science of Political Economy, who, in his work 
on Morals, thus utters himself: 


** There is not a negro from the coastof Africa who does 
not possess a degree of magnanimity which the soul of his 
sordid master is too often scarce capable of conceiving. 
Fortune never exerted more cruelly her empire over man- 
kind, than when she subjected these nations of heroes to 
the refuse of gaols of Lurope, to wretches who possess the 
virtues neither of the countries which they come from, ner 
of those which they go to, and whose levity, brutality, and 
baseness, so justly expose them to the contempt of the van- 


| quished.””—Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part V, chapter 2. 


This judgment, pronounced just a century ago, 
was repelled by the Slave-masters of Virginia, in 
a feeble publication which attests at least their 
own consciousness that they were the criminals 
arraigned by the distinguished philosopher. This 
was soon followed by the testimony of the great 
English moralist, Dr. Johnson, who, in a letter to 
a friend, thus shows his opinion of Slave-masters: 

“To omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious 
method of advancing Christianity, in compliance with any 
purposes, that terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime 
of which I know not that the world has had an example, 
except, in the pratice of the planters of America, a race of 


| mortals whom, I suppose, no otherman wishes to resemble,’’— 
| Letter to William Drummond, 13th August, 1766.—Boswell’s 





Life of Johnson, by Croker. 


With such authorities, American and Philoso- 
phic, I need not hesitate in this ungracious task; 
but Truth} which is mightier than Mason and 
Jefferson, than John Locke, Adam Smith, and 
Samuel Johnson, marshals the evidence in un- 
broken succession. 

Proceeding with this argument, which broadens 
as we advance, we shall see Slave-masters (1) in 
the Law of Slavery, (2) in their relations with 
Slaves, (3) in their relations with each other and 


| with Society, and (4) in that unconsciousness 


which renders them insensible to their true char- 
acter. 

(1.) Asin considering the Character of Slavery, 
so in considering the Character of Slave-masters, 
we must begin with the Law of Slavery, which, 
as their work, testifies against them. In the face 
of such an unutterable abomination, where im- 
piety, cruelty, brutality, and robbery, all strive 
for mastery, it 1s in vain to assert the humanity 
or refinement of its authors. Full well I know 
that the conscience, which speaks so powerfully 
to the solitary soul, is often silent in the corpo- 
rate body, and that, in all ages and countries, 
numbers, when gathered in communities and 
States, have sanctioned acts from which the indi- 
vidual revolts. And yet I know no surer way 
of judging a people than by its laws, especially 
where those laws have been long continued and 
openly maintained. ob ie 

Whatever may be the eminence of individual 
virtue—and I would not so far disparage human- 
ity as to suppose that the offenses which may be 
general where Slavery exists are universal—it is 
not reasonable or logical to infer that the masses 
of Slave-masters are better than the Law of Sla- 
very. And since the lawitself degrades the slave 
to be achattel, and submits him to their irre- 
sponsible control, with power to bind and to 
scourge; to usurp the fruits of another’s labor; to 
pollute the body; and to outrage all ties of fam- 
ily, making marriage impossible—we must con- 
clude that such enormities are sanctioned by 
Slave-masters, while the exclusion of testimony, 
and prohibition of instruction—by supplementary 
law—complete the evidence of their complicity. 


| And this conclusion must stand unquestioned just 


so long as the Law of Slavery exists unrepealed, 
Cease, then, ta, blazon the humanity of Slave- 
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masters. ‘T'cll me not of the lenity with which 
this cruel Code is tempered to its unhappy sub- 
jects. Tell me not of the sympathy which over- 
flows from the mansion of the master to the cabin 
of the slave. In vain you assert such ‘* happy 
accidents.”’ In vain you show that there are in- 
dividuals who do not exert the wickedness of the 
law. The Barbarism still endures, solemnly, 
legislatively, judicially attested in the very Stave 
Congr, and proclaims constant! 
its authors. And thisis the 
evidence against Slave-masters. 
(2.) Tam next brought to Slave-masters in their 
relations with Slaves; and here the argument is 
founded upon facts, and upon presumpuons irre- 
sistible as facts. Only lately has inquiry burst 


rst article in the 








Cwelt, 7 Grattan, 673. 


punishment be malicious, cruel, and excessive.’’—Santher vs. 
' 
' 


into that gloomy world of bondage, and disclosed | 


its secrets. But enough is already known to 
arouse the indignant condemnation of mankind. 
For instance, here isa simple advertisement—one 
of thousands—from the Georgia Mescenger: 

* Row Away—My man Fountain; has holes in his ears, 
a scar on the right side of his forehead; has been shot in 
the hind parts of bis legs; is marked on his back with the 
whip.—Apply to Robert Beasley, Macon, Georgia.” 

Holes in the ears; scar on the forehead; shot 
in the legs, and marks of the lash on the back! 
Such are the tokens by which a Slave-master pro- 
poses to identify his slave. 

And here is another advertisement, revealing 
Slave-masters in a different light. It is from the 
National Intelligencer, published at the Capital; 


and | confess the pain with which I cite such an | 


indecency in a journal of such respectability. Of 


course, it appeared without the knowledge of the | 
editors; but it is none the less an illustrative ex- | 


ample: 
“For Sate—An accomplished and handsome lady’s 


maid. She is just sixteen years of age; was raised ina | 
genteel! family in Maryland; and is now proposed to be | 
sold, not for any fault, but simply because the owner has | 
no further use for her. A note directed to C. D., Gadsby’s | 


Hotel, will receive prompt attention.”’ 


A sated libertine, in a land where vice is legal- 
ized, could not expose his victim with apter words. 

These two instances will illustrate a class. 

In the recent work of Mr. Olmstead, a close 
observer and traveler in the Slave States, which 
abounds in pictures of Slavery, expressed with 
caution, and evident regard to truth, will be found 
still another, where a Slave-master thus frankly 
confesses his experience: 

*“T can tell you how you can break a nigger of running 
away, certain,” said the Slave-master. ‘There was an 
old tellow I used to know in Georgia, that always cured 
his so. If a nigger ran away, when he caught him, he 
would bind his knee over a log, and fasten him so he 
ecouldn’t stir; then he’d take a pair of pincers, and pull one 
of his toe-nails out by the roots; and tell him thatif he ever 
run away again, he would pull out two of them; and if he 
run away again after that, he told him he’d pull out four of 
them, and so on, doubling each time. He never had to do 
it more than twice; it always cured them.’’—Olmstead’s 
Texas Journey, 105. 

Like this story, which is from the lips of a 
Slave-master,is another, where the master, angr 
because his slave had sought to regain his God- 
— liberty, deliberately cut the tendons of his 

eel, thus horribly maiming him for life ! 

It is in vain that these instances are denied. 
Their accumulating number, authenticated in 
every possible manner, by the press, 7, a cloud 
of witnesses, and by the confession of Slave-mas- 
ters, stares us constantly in the face. 

And here we are brought again to the slave 
eode, under the shelter of which these and worse 
things may be done, with complete impunity. 
Listen to the remarkable words of Chief Justice 
Ruffin, of North Carolina, who, in a solemn de- 
eision, thus portrays, aflirms, and deplores, this 
terrible latitude: 

“ The obedience of the slave,” he says, “is the conse- 
quence only of wncontrolled authority over the body.” ° 
* *  \* The power of the master must be absolute 
to render the submission of the slave perfect. | must freel 
eonfess my sense of the harshness of this proposition. 
feel it as deeply as any man can. And, as & principle of 
moral right, every person in his retirement must repudiate 
it. But, in the actual condition of things, it must be so. 
There is noremedy. This discipline belongs to the state o 
Slavery. [t is inherent in the relation of master and slave.” 
—The State ve. Mann, 2 Devereaur R., 292. 

And this same terrible latitude has been thus 
expounded in a recent judicial decision of Vir- 
ginia: 

ths dee hed odeey in respect to the relation of 
master and slave, an é sake of securing proper sub- 

nation and obedience on the part of the slave, to pro- 


the master from prosecution, even if the whipping and 


| king.’ 





ge 


| visitation of the abbeys in England disclosed vice 


| irresponsible privacy of monastic life. A similar | 
| Visitation of plantations, would disclose more fear- 


sponsible power, rendered more irresponsible still 
by the seclusion of the plantation, and absolute- 
ly fortified by the supplementary law excluding | 
the testimony of slaves. That under its shelter | 
enormities should occur, stranger than fiction, 


Can Barbarism further go? Here is an irre- | 
| 


| too terrible for imagination, and surpassing any 
the character of i 


individual experience, is simply according to the 
course of nature and the course of history. The 


and disorder in startling forms, cloaked by the 


ful results, cloaked by the irresponsible privacy 
of Slavery. Every Slave-master on his planta- 
tion is a Bashaw, with all the prerogatives of a 
Turk. According to Hobbes, he is ‘a petty 
* ‘This is true; and every plantation is of 
itself a petty kingdom, with more than the immu- 
nites of an abbey. Six thousand skulls of infants 
are said to have been taken from a single fish- 
pond near a nunnery, to the dismay of Pope 
Gregory. Under the law of Slavery, infants the 
offspring of masters ** who dream of Freedom in 
a slave’s embrace,’’ are not thrown into a fish- 

ond, butsomething worse is done. They aresold. 
But this is only a single glimpse. Slavery, in its 
recesses, is another Bastile, whose horrors will 


never be known until it all is razed to the ground; | 


itis the dismal castle of Giant Despair, which, 
when captured by the Pilgrims, excited their 
wonder, as they saw ‘‘the dead bodies that lay 


| here and there in the castle-yard, and how full of 


dead men’s bones the dungeon was.’’ The re- 
corded horrors of Slavery seem to be infinite, and 
each day, by the escape of its victims, they are 
still further attested, while the door of the vast 
prison-house is left ajar. But, alas! unless the 
examples of history and the lessons of political 
wisdom are alike delusive, its unrecorded horrors 
must assume a form of yet more fearful dimen- 
sions, as we try to contemplate them. Baffling all 
attempts at description, they sink into that chap- 
ter of Sir Thomas Browne, entitled, Of some Re- 
lations whose Truth we fear; and among kindred 
things whereof, according to this eloquent philos- 
opher, there remains no register but that of hell. 

If this picture of the relations of Slave-masters 
with their slaves could receive any further dark- 
ness, it would be by introducing the figures of the 
congenial agents through which the Barbarism is 
maintained; the Slave-overseer, the Slave-breeder, 
and the Slave-hunter, each without a peer except 
in his brother, and the whole constituting the 
triumvirate of Slavery, in whom its essential bru- 
tality, vulgarity, and grossness, are all embodied. 
There is the Slave-overseer, with his bloody lash, 
fitly described in his Life of Patrick Henry by 
Mr. Wirt, who, born in Virginia, knew the class, 
as ‘last and lowest, most abject, degraded, un- 
principled,’’ and his hands wield at will the irre- 
sponsible power. There is the Slave-breeder, who 
assumes a higher character, and even enters le- 
gislative halls, where, in unconscious insensibil- 
ity, he shocks civilization by denying, like Mr. 
Gholson, of Virginia, any deen distinction be- 
tween the ‘‘ female slave’’ and “ brood mare,”’ 
by openly asserting the necessary respite from 
work during the gestation of the female slave as 
the ground of property in her offspring, and by 
seaitaianhias thatin this ‘ vigintial’’ crop of human 
flesh consists much of the wealth of his State, 
while another Virginian, not yet hardened to this 
debasing trade, whose annua] sacrifice reaches 
25,000 human souls, confesses the indignation and 
shame with which he beholds his State ‘‘ con- 
verted into one grand menagerie, where men are 
reared for the market, like oxen for the sham- 
bles.’’ And lastly there is the Slave-hunter, with 
the blood-hound as his brutal symbol, who pur- 
sucs slaves, as the hunter pursues game, and does 
net hesitate in the public prints to advertise his 
Barbarism thus; 

«“ BLOOD-HOUNDS.—I have TWO of the FINEST 
DOGS for CATCHING NEGROES in the Southwest. 
They can take the trail TWELVE HOURS after the NE- 
GRO HAS PASSED, and catch him with ease. I live four 
miles southwest of Bolivar, on the road leading from Boli- 
varto Whitesville. 1 am ready at all times to cateh run- 
away negroes. DAVLD TURNER. 

* March 2, 1853." West Tennessee Democrat. 

The blood-hound was known in early Scottish 
history; it was once vindictively put upon the 
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trail of Robert Bruce, and in barbarous days, by 
a cruel license of war, it was directed against i. 
marauders of the Scottish border; but more than 
a century has passed since the last survivor of the 
race, kept as a curiosity, was fed on meal in f;. 
trick Forest.* The blood-hound was employed 
by Spain, against the natives of this continey; 
and the eloquence of Chatham never touched ; 
truer chord than when, gathering force from t}, 
condemnation of this brutality, he poured his 
thunder upon the kindred brutality of the Scalp. 
ing-knife, adopted as an instrument of war by , 
nation professing civilization. ‘Tardily introdyeug 
into our Republic, some time after the Missoy,; 
Compromise, when Slavery became a_ politica) 
passion and Slave-masters began to throw agidp 
all disguise, the blood-hound has become the pep. 
resentative of our Barbarism in one of its wory 
forms, when engaged in the pursuit of a fellow. 
man who is asserting his inborn title to himsels. 
and this brute is, indeed, typical of the whole bry. 
tal leash of Slave-hunters, who, whether at home 
on Slave-soil, under the name of Slave-catchers, 
and kidnappers, or at a distance, under polite 
names, insult Human Nature by the enforcemey; 
of this Barbarism. 

(3.) From this dreary picture of Slave-masters 
with their slaves and their triumvirate of vulgg 
instruments, I pass to another more dreary si, 
and more completely exposing the influence of 
Slavery; I mean the relations of Slave-masters wuh 
each other, also with Seciety and Government, or, 
in other words, the Character of Slave-mastery, 
as displayed in the general relations of life. And 
here I need your indulgence. Not in triumphor 
in taunt do I approach this branch of the subject, 
Yielding only to the irresistible exigency of the 
discussion and in direct respouse to the assump- 
tions on this floor, especially by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] I shall proceed. If] 
touch Slavery to the quick, and enable Slave- 
masters to see themselves as others see them,| 
shall do nothing beyond the strictest line of duty 
in this debate. 

One of the choicest passages of the master Ital. 
ian poet, Dante, is where ascene of transcendent 
virtue is described as sculptured in ‘¢ visible 
speech”? on the long gallery which led to the 
Heavenly Gate. The poet felt the inspiration of 
the scene, and placed it on the way side, where 
it could charm and encourage. This was naturl, 
Nobody can look upon virtue and justice, if itbe 
only in images and pictures, without feeling a 
kindred sentiment. Nobody can be surrounced 
by vice and wrong, by violence and brutality, if 
it be only in images and pictures, without coming 
under their degrading influence. Nobody can live 
with the one without advantage; nobody can live 
with the other without loss. Who could passhis 
life in the secret chamber where are gathered the 
impure relics of Pompeii, without becoming indif- 
ferent to loathsome things? But if these loath- 
some thingsare not merely sculptured and painted, 
if they exist in living reality—if they enact their 
hideous capers in life, as in the criminal preten- 
sions of Slavery—while the lash plays and the 
blood spirts—while women are whipped and clil- 
dren are sold—while marriage is clluted and an- 
nulled—while the parental tie is rudely torn—while 
honest gains are fliched or robbed—while the soul 
itself is shut down in all the darkness of ignorance, 
and while God himself is defied in the pretensiot 
that man can‘have property in his fellow-man;!! 
all these things are present, not merelg in images 
and pictures, but in reality, their influence onchar- 
acter must be incalculable. 

‘It is according to irresistible law that men are 
fashioned by what is about them, whether clr 
mate, scenery, life, or institutions. Like produces 
like, and this ancient proverb is verified alway’. 
Look at the miner, delving low down in darkness, 
and the mountaineer, ranging on airy heights; 
and you will see a contrast in character, and eve! 
in personal form. The difference between acow- 
ard and a hero may be traced in the atmosphere 
which each has breathed; and how much more 
in the institutions under which each has bee! 
reared. If institutions generous and just ripe? 
souls also generous and just, then other institu: 
tions must exhibit their influence also. Violence, 
brutality, injustice, barbarism, must be i 
duced in the ives of all who live within their fata! 

i cee 


* Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel—Notes, Canto V. 
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sphere. The meat that is eaten by man enters 
into and becomes @ part of his body; the madder 
which is eaten by a dog changes his bones to red; 
and the Slavery on which men live, in all its five- 
fold foulness, must become a part of themselves, 
discoloring their very souls, | lotting their char- 
acters, and breaking forth in moral leprosy. 
This language is strong; but the evidence 1s even 
stronger. Some there may be of happy natures 
_like honorable Senators—who can thus feed and 
not be harmed. Mithridates fed on poison, and 
jived; and it may be that there is a moral Mith- 
ridates, Who can swallow without bane the poison 
of Slavery. 

Instead of **ennobling”’ the master, nothing 
ean be clearer than that the slave drags his master 
down, and this process begins in childhood, and 
is continued through life. Living much in asso- 
ciation With his slave, the master finds nothing to 
remind him of his own deficiencies, to prompt his 
ambition or excite his shame. Without these 
provocations to virtue, and without an elevating 
example, he naturally shares the Barbarism of 
the society which he keeps. Thus the very in- 
feriority Which the Slave-master attributes to the 

friean race explains the melancholy condition 
of the communities in which his degradation is 
declared by law. 

A single false principle or vicious thought may 
degrade a character otherwise blameless; and this 
is practically true of the Slave-master. Accus- 
tomed to regard men as property, his sensibilities 
are blunted and his moral sense is obscured. He 
consents to acts from which Civilization recoils. 
The early Church sold its Peepers: and even its 
sacred vessels, for the redemption of captives. 
This was done on a remarkable occasion by St. 
Ambrose, and successive canons confirmed the 
example. Butin the Slave States this is all re- 
versed. Slaves there are often sold as the prop- 
erty of the Church, and an instance is related of 
aslave sold in South Carolina in order to buy 
plate for the communion table. Who can calcu- 
late the effect of such an example? 

Surrounded by pernicious influences of all 
kinds, both positive and negative, the first making 
him do that which he ought not to do, and the 
second making him leave undone that which he 
ought to have done—through childhood, youth, 
and manhood, even unto age—unable while at 
home to escape these influences, overshadowed 
constantly by the portentous Barbarism about 
him, the Slave-master naturally adopts the blud- 
geon, therevolver,and the bowie-knife. Through 
these he governs his plantation, and secretly armed 
with these he enters the world. These are his 
congenial companions. ‘To wear these is his 
pride; to use them becomes a passion, almost a 
necessity. Nothing contributes to violence so 
much as the wearing of the instruments of vio- 
lence, thus having them always at hand to obey 
the lawless instincts of the individual. A bar- 
barous standard is established; a duel is not dis- 
honorable; a contest peculiar to our Slave-mas- 
ters, known as a ‘‘street fight,’’ is not shameful; 
and modern imitators of Cain have a mark set 
upon them, not for reproach and condemnation, 
but for compliment and approval. I wish to keep 
within bounds; but unanswerable facts, accumu- 
lating in fearful quantities, attest that the social 
system, so much vaunted by honorable Senators, 
and which we are now asked to sanction, and to 
extend, takes its character from this spirit, and 
with professions of Chistianity on the lips, be- 
comes Cain-like. And this is aggravated by the 
prevailing ignorance in the Slave States, where 
one in twelve of the adult white population is un- 
able to read and write. 


The boldest they who least partake the light, 
As game cocks in the dark are trained to fight. 


Of course there are exceptions, which we all 
gladly recognize, but it is this spirit which pre- 

ominates and gives the social law. And here 
mark an important difference. Elsewhere vio- 
lence shows itself in spite of law, whether social 
or statute; in the Slave States it is because of law 
both social and statute. Elsewhere it is pursued 
and condemned; in the Slave States it is adopted 
and honored. Elsewhere it is hunted as acrime; 
in the slave States it takes ita place among the 

onorable graces of society. 

Let not these harsh statements stand on my 
authority, Listen to the testimony of two Goy- 
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ernors of slavg States in their messages to the 
Legislatures: 


“We long to see the day,’’ said the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, in 1837, ** when the law will assert its majesty, and 
stop the wanton destruction of life which almost daily oc- 
curs within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. Men 
slaughter each other with almost perfect impunity. A species 
of common law has grown up in Kentucky, which, were 
it written down, would, in all civilized countries, cause it 
to be rechristened, in derision, the land of blood.”’ 


Such was the official confession of a Slave-mas- 
ter Governor of Kentucky. And here is the offi- 
cial confessign made the same year by the Slave- 
master Governor of Alabama: 

** We hear of homicides in different parts of the State 
continually, and yet have few convictions, and sti!l fewer 
executions: Why do we hear of stabbings and shootings 
almost daily in some part or other of our State?” 

A land cf blood! 
almost daily! Such is the official language. It 
was natural that ery newspapers should 
repeat what thus found utterance in high places. 
Here is a confession by a newspaper in Missis- 
sippi: 

‘The moral atmosphere in our State appears to be in a 
deleterious and sanguinary condition. Almost every ex- 
change paper which reaches us, contains some inhuman 


and revolting case of murder or death by violence.”’-— Grand 
Gulf Advertiser, 27th June, 1837. 


Here is another confession by a newspaper in 
New Orleans: 


‘In view of the crimes which are daily committed, we 
are led to inquire whether it is owing to the inefficiency of 
our laws, or to the manner in which these laws are admin- 
istered, that this frightful deluge of human blood flows 
through our streets and our places of public resort.”—New 
Orleans Bee, 23d May, 1838. : 


And here is testimony of a different character: 


** No one who has not been an integral part of a slave- || 


holding community can have any idea of its abominations. 
It is a whited sepulcher, full of dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness.”’ 

These are the words of a Southern lady, the 
daughter of the accomplished Judge Grimké, of 
South Carolina. 

A catalogue of affrays between politicians, com- 
monly known as ‘street fights’’—I use the phrase 
which comes from the land of Slavery—would 
show that these authorities were not mistaken. 
That famous Dutch picture, admired particularly 
by a successful engraving, and called the Knife- 
Jight, presents a scene less revolting than one of 
these. Two or more men, armed to the teeth, 
meet in the streets, at a court-house, or a tavern, 
shoot at each other with revolvers, then gash each 
other with knives, close, and roll upon the ground, 
covered with dirt and blood, struggling and stab- 
bing tll death, prostration, or surrender, puts an 
end to the conflict. 
ful story, and cries out against the social system 
which can tolerate such Barbarism. A catalogue 
of duels in our country would testify again to the 


reckless disregard of life where Slavery exists, | 
and would exhibit Violence flaunting in the garb || 


of Honor, and prating of a barbarous code dis- 
owned equally by reason and religion. But you 
have already supped too full of horrors, and I 
hasten on. 

Pardon me if I stop for one moment to exhibit 
and denounce the Duel. I do it only because it 
belongs to the brood of Slavery. An enlightened 


Civilization has long ago rejected this relic of Bar- | 
barism, and never has one part of the argument | 
> 


against it been put more sententiously than by 
Franklin: ‘*A duel decides nothing,’’ said this 
patriot philosopher, ‘‘ and the person appealing 
to it makes himself judge in his own cause, con- 
demns the offender without a jury, and under- 
takes himself to be the executioner.’’ To these 
emphatic words I would add two brief proposi- 
tions, which, if practically adopted, make the Duel 
impossible—first, that the acknowledgment of 
wrong with apology or explanation can never be 
otherwise than honorable; and, secondly, that, in 
the absence of all such acknowledgment, no wrong 
can ever be repaired by a gladiatorial contest, 
where brute force, or skill, or chance, must decide 
the day. Iron and adamant are not stronger than 
these arguments; nor can any one attempt an an- 
swer without exposing his feebleness. And yet 
Slave-masters, disregardihg its irrational charac- 
ter—insensible to its folly—heedless of its impi- 
ety—and unconscieus of its Barbarism, openly 
adopt the Duel as a regulator of manners and con- 
duct. Two voices from South Carolina have been 
raised against it, and 1 mention them with glad- 
ness, as testimony even in that land of Slavery. 


Stabbings and shootings | 


Each instance tells a shame- | 








| The first was Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, who 
| in the early days of the Republic openly declared 
his ‘abhorrence of the practice,” and invoked 
the clergy of his State ‘as a particular favor at 
some convenient, early day to preach a sermon on 
the sin and folly of dueling.’’ ‘The other was Mr. 
Rhett, who on this floor openly declared as his 
reason for declining the Duel, ** that he feared God 
more than man.’’ Generous words, for which 
many errors can be pardoned. But these voices 
condemn the social system of which the Duel is 
a natural product, 
Looking now at the broad surface of society 
where Slavery exists, we shall find its spirit act- 


ively manifest in the suppression of all freedom 
| of speech or of the press, especially with regard 
to this wrong. Nobody in the Slave States can 
speak or print against Slavery, except at the peril 
of life or liberty. St. Paul could call upon the 
pom of Athens to give up the worship of un- 
nown gods; he could live in his own hired house 
at Rome, and preach Christianity in this Heathen 
metropolis; but no man can be heard against Sla- 
very in Charleston or Mobile. Wecondemn the 
Inquisition, which subjects all within its influ- 
| ence to censorship and secret judgment; but this 
tyranny is repeated in American Slave-masters. 
Truths as simple as the great discovery of Galileo 
are openly denied, and_all who declare them are 
| driven to recant. We condemn the Index Expur- 
| gatorius of the Roman Church; but American 
Slave-masters have an Index on which are in- 
scribed ali the generous books of the age. There 
is one book, the marvel of recent literature, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, which has been thus treated both 
by the Church and by the Slave-masters, so that 
it is honored by the same suppression atthe Vat- 
ican and at Charleston. 
Not to dwell on these instances, there is one 





religious discourse of the late Dr. Channing on 
West India Emancipation—the last effort of his 
beautiful career—was offered for sale by a book 
agent at Charleston. A prosecution by the South 
Carolina Association ensued, and the agent was 
held to bail in the sum of one thousand dollars. 
Shortly afterwards, the same agent received for 
salea work by Eitan Ronen ee nenens rae 
ican Notes;”’ but, determined not to expose him- 
self again to the tyrannical Inquisition, he gave 
notice through the newspapers that the book 
‘** would be submitted to highly intelligent mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Association for inspee- 
tion, and if the sale is approved by them, it will 
be for sale—if not, not.”’ 

Listen also to another recent instance, as re- 
counted in the Montgomery Mail, anewspaper of 
Alabama: 


. 

‘ Last Saturday we devoted to the flames.a large num- 
ber of copies of Spurgeon’s Sermons, and the pile was 
graced at the top with a copy of ‘Graves’s Great Iron 
| Wheel,’ which a Baptist friend presented for the purpose, 
| We trust that the works of the greasy cockney vociferator 
may receive the same treatment throughout the South. And 
| if the Pharisaical author should ever show himseff in these 
| parts, we trust that a stout cord may speedily find {ts way 
around his eloquent throat. He has proved himself a dirty, 
luw-bred slanderer, and ought to be treated accordingly.”? 


And very recently we have read in the journals, 
that the trustees of a College in Alabama have re- 
solved that Dr. Wayland’s admirable work on 
Moral Science * contains abolition doctrine of the 
deepest dye;’’ and they proceeded to denounce 





| the said book, and forbid its further use in the 
Institute.’’ 


The speeches of Wilberforce in the British Par- 
liament, and especially those magnificent efforts 
of Brougham, where he exposed ‘the wild and 
guilty fantasy that man can hold property in 
man,’’ were insanely denounced by the British 
planters in the West Indies; but our Slave-mas- 
ters go further. Speeches delivered in the Senate 
have been stopped at the Post-office; booksellers 
who had received them have been mobbed, and 
on at least one occasion the speeches have been 
solemnly proceeded against by a Grand Jury. 

All this is natural, for tyranny is condemned to 
be consequent with itself. Proclaim Slavery to be 
a permanent institution, instead of a Sea? 
| Barbarism, soon to pass away, and thea, by the 
| unhesitating logic of self-preservation, all things 
| must yield to its support. The safety of Slavery 
| becomes the supreme law. And since Slavery is 





| endangered by liberty in any form, therefore all 


liberty must be restrained. Such is the philoso- 
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phy of this seeming paradox in a Republic. And 


our Slave-masters show themselves apt in this | 


work. Violence and brutality are their ready in- 
struments, quickened always by the wakefulness 


of suspicion, and perhaps often by the restiess- | 


ness of uneasy conscience. 
Slave States the Lion’s Mouth of Venice, where 
ciuizens were anonymously denounced, is open; 


nor are the gloomy prisons and the Bridge of 
Sighs wanting. 


Everywhere in the | 


Rae ° ° | 
This spirit has recently shown itself with such 


intensity and activity as to constitute what bas 
been properly termed a reign of terror. North- 
ern men, unless they happen to be delegates toa 
Democratic Convention, are exposed in their trav- 


eis, whether of business or health, to the opera- | 


tion of thissystem. They are watched anddogged, 
as if in alandof Despotism; they are treated with 
the meanness of a disgusting tyranny, and live in 
veril always of personal indignity, and often of 
ife and limb. Complaint has sometimes been 
made of the wrongs to American citizens in Mex- 
ico; but during the last year more outrages on 


American citizens have been perpetrated in the | 
Slave States than in Mexico. Here, again, | have | 


no time for details, which have been already pre- 
sented in other quarters. But the instances are 
from all conditions of life. In Missourt, a Meth- 
odist clergyman, suspected of being an Abolition- 
ist, Was taken to prison, amidst threats of tar and 
feathers. In Arkansas,a schoolmaster was driven 
from the State. In Kentucky,a plain citizen from 
Indiana, on a visit to his friends, was threatened 
with death by the rope. In Alabama, a simple 
person from Connecticut, peddling books, was 
thrastinto prison, amidst cries of ** Shoot him! 
hang him!’’ In Virgima, a Shaker, from New 
York, peddling garden seeds, was forcibly ex- 
pelled from the State. In Georgia, a merchant’s 
clerk, Lrishman by birth, who simply asked the 
settiement of a just debt, was cast into prison, 
robbed of his pocket-book, containing nearly a 


hundred dollars, and barely escaped with his lite. 
* ' 
In South Carolina, a stone-cutter, Lrishman by | 


birth, was stripped naked, and then, amidst cries 
of ** Brand him!”’ * Burn hem!” * Spike him to 
death!’’ scourged so that blood came at every 


stroke, while tar was poured upon his lacerated | 


flesh. These atrecities, calculated, according to 
the words of a poet of subtle beauty, to ** make a 
holiday in hell,’’ were all ordained, by Vigilance 
Committees, or by that busiest magistrate, Judge 
Lynch, inspired by the demon of Slavery. 
“He let them loose, and cried, Halloo! 
Hiow shail we yield him honor due ?”’ 
In perfect shamelessness, and as if to blazon 
this fiendish spirit, we have had, this winter, in 
a leading newspaper of Virginia, gn article pro- 


poeee to give twenty-five dollars each for the | 


eads of citizens, mostly members of Congress, 
known to be against Slavery, and $50,000 for the 
head of William H. Seward. And in still an- 
other paper of Virginia, we find a proposition to 
raise $10,000 to be given for the kidnapping and 
delivery of ~ venerable citizen, Joshua R. Gid- 


dings, at Rfhmond, ‘ or $5,000 for the produc- | 


tion of his head.’’ These are fresh instances, but 
they are notalone. Ata meeting of Slave-mas- 
ters in Georgia, in 1835, the Governor was recom- 
mended to issue a proclamation, offering $5,000 as 
a reward for the apprehension of either of ten per- 
sons named in the resolution, citizens of New York 
and Massachusetts, and oneasubject of Great Brit- 
ain—not one of whom it was pretended had ever 
set foot on the soil of Georgia. The Milledgeville 
Federal Union, a newspaper of Georgia, in 1836, 
contained an offer of $10,000 for kidnapping a 
clergyman residing in the city of New York. A 
Committee of Vigilance of Louisiana, in 1835, 


offered, in the Louisiana Journal, $50,000 to any | 


yerson who would deliver into their hands Arthur 


appan, a merchant of New York; and, during | 


the same year, es meeting in Alabama, with 
a person entited ** Honorable ”’ in the chair, of- 


fered a similar reward of $50,000 for the appre- | 


hension of the same Arthur Tappan, and of La’ 
Roy Sunderland, a clergyman of the Methodist 
ehurch at New York. 

These manifestations are not without prototype 
in the history of the Anti-Slavery cause in other 
countries, From the beginning Slave-masters 
have encountered argument by brutality and vio- 
lence. If we go back to the earliest of Abo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Vieyra, we shall find that his matchless elo- 
quence and unquestioned piety aif not save him 
from indignity. After a sermon exposing Slavery 
in Brazil, he was seized and imprisoned, while 
one of the principal Slave-masters asked him, in 
mockery, where were all his learning and all his 
genius now, if they could not deliver him in this 


/ extremity? He was of the Catholic church. But 


the spirit of slavery is the same in all churches. 
A renowned Quaker minister of the last century, 
Thomas Chalkley, while ona visit at Barbadoes, 
having simply recommended charitygo the slaves, 
without presuming to breathe a word against Sla- 


_very itself, was first met by disturbance in the 


mecting, and afterwards, on the highway, in open 
day, was fired at by one of the exasperated plant- 
ers, ** with a fowling-piece loaded with small 


| shot, ten of which made marks, and several drew 


blood.’? Even in England, while the slave trade 


| was under discussion, the same spirit appeared. 


Wilberforce, who represented the cause of Aboli- 
tion in Parliament, was threatened with personal 


violence; Clarkson, who represented the same | 


cause before the people, was assaulted by the in- 
furiate Slave-traders, and narrowly escaped being 
hustled into the dock; and Roscoe, the accom- 
lished historian, on his return to Liverpool from 
iis seat in Parliament, where he had signalized 


| himself as an opponent of the slave trade, was 


met at the entrance of the town by a savage mob, 


| composed of persons interested in this traffic, 





armed with knives and bludgeons, the distinctive 
arguments and companions of the Pro-Slavery 
parusans,. 

And even in the Free States the partisans of 
Slavery have from the beginning acted under the 
inspiration of violence, The demon of Slavery 
has entered into them, and under its influence 
they have behaved like Slave-masters. Public 
meetings for the discussion of Slavery have been 
interrupted; public halls dedicated to its discus- 


sion have been destroyed or burned to the ground, | 


in all our populous cities the great rights of speech 
and of the press have been assailed precisely as 
in the Slave States. In Boston, Garrison, plead- 
ing for the Slave, was dragged through the streets 
with a halter about his neck, and in Illinois 
Lovejoy, also pleading for the Slave, was fero- 
ciously murdered. The former yet lives to speak 
for himself, while the latter lives in his eloquent 
brother, the Representative from Hlinois in the 
other House, ‘Thus docs Slavery show its nat- 
ural influence even at a distance. 

Nor in the Slave States is this spirit confined to 
the outbreaks of mere lawlessness. Too strong 
for restraint, it finds no limitations except in its 
own barbarous will. 
its tool, and in official acts does its bidding. Here 
again the instances are numerous. | might dwell 
on the degradation of the Post Office, when its 


| official head consented that, for the sake of Sla- 
| very, the mails themselves should be rifled. I 





might dwell also on the cruel persecution of Free | 

e . . | 
Persons of color who in the Slave States gener- | 
| ally, and even here in the District of Columbia, | 


are not allowed to testify where a white man is 
in question, and who now in several States are 
menaced by legislative act with the alternative 


| of expulsion from fheir homes or of reduction to 
Slavery. 


3ut IT pass at once to two illustrative 
transactions, which, as a son of Massachusetts, I 


| cannot forget. 


1. The first relates to a citizen, of purest life 
and perfect integrity, whose name is destined to 
fill a conspicuous place in the history of Freedom, 
William Lioyd Garrison. Born in Massachu- 


| setts, bred to the same profession with Benjamin 


Franklin, and like his great predecessor becom- 
ing an editor, he saw with instinctive clearness 
the wrong of Slavery, and ata period when the 
ardors of the Missouri Question had given way 
to indifference throughout the North, he stepped 
forward to denounce it. The jail at Baltimore, 
where he then resided, was his earliest reward. 
Afterwards, January 1, 1831, he published the 
first number of the Liberator, inscribing for his 
motto an utterance of Christian philanthropy, 
** My country is the world, my countrymen are 
all mankind,” and declaring in the face of sur- 
rounding apathy, ‘‘l am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate, | will not retreat a single inch, and I 
will be heard.’’ In this sublime spirit he com- 
menced his labors for the Slave, proposing no 


litionists, the wonderful Portuguese preacher, |! intervention by Congress in the States, and on 


‘The Government becomes | 
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well-considered principle avoiding all i 
the bondmen themselves. Such ae ee : 
and thoroughly constitutional position, when ” 
fore the expiration of the first year, the Leovs),. 





ture of Georgia, by solemn act, a cop of oo 
I have now before me, ‘‘ approved’ Wilson 


Lumpkin, Governor, appropriated $5,000 « to }, 
paid to any person who shall arrest, brine to 
trial, and prosecute to conviction under the See 

of this State, the editor or publisher of a certain 
paper called the Liberator, published at the a 
of Boston and State of Massachusetts.’’ This 
infamous legislative act touching a person abso. 
lutely beyond the jurisdiction of Georgia, and jn 
no way amenable to its laws, constituted a plain 
bribe to the gangs of kidnappers engendered |) 

Slavery. With this barefaced defiance of justic: 
and decency Slave-masters inaugurated the sys- 
tem of siolanas by which they have sought to 
crush every voice that has been raised against 
Slavery. 

2. Here is another illustration of a different 
character. Free persons of color, citizens of Mas. 
sachusetts, and, according to the institutions of 
this Commonwealth, entitled to equal privileges 
with other citizens, b®ing in service as mariners 
and touching at the port of Charleston, in South 


| Carolina, have been seized, and with no allegation 


against them, except of entering this port in tho 
discharge of their rightful business, have been 
cast into prison, and there detained during the 
delay of the vessel. This is by virtue ofa statute 
of South Carolina, passed in 1823, which further 
declares, that in the failure of the captain to pay 
the expenses, these freemen ‘* shall be seized ani 
taken as absolute slaves,’’ one moiety of the pro- 
ceeds of their sale to belong to the Sheriff. Against 
all remonstrance—against the official opinion of 
Mr. Wirt, as Attorney General of the United 
States, declaring it unconstitutional—against the 
solemn judgment of Mr. Justice Johnson, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, himself a 
Slave-master and citizen of South Carolina, also 
pronouncing it unconstitutional—this statute, 
which is an obvious injury to Northern ship-own- 


| ers, as it is an outrage to the mariners whom it 


seizes, has been upheld to this day by South Car- 
olina. 


But this is notall. Massachusetts, in order to 


' obtain for her citizens that protection which was 


denied, and especially to saye them from the dread 
penalty of being sold into Slavery, appointed a 
citizen of South Carolina to act as her agent for 
this purpose, and to bring suits in the Circuit 
Court of the United States in order to try the con- 
stitutionality of this pretension. Owing to the 
sensibility of the people in that State, this agent 
declined to render this simple service. Massa- 
chusetts next selected one of her own sons,a ven- 
erable citizen, who had already served with honor 
in the other House of Congress, and who was of 
admitted eminence as a lawyer, the Elon. Samuel 
Hoar, of Concord, to visit Charleston, and to do 
what the agent first appointed had shrunk from 
doing. This exccllent gentleman, beloved by ail 
who knew him, gentle in manners as he was firm 
in character, and with a countenance that was in 
itself a letter of recomendation, arrived at Charles- 
ton, accompanied only by his daughter. Straight- 
way all South Carolina wasconvulsed. According 
to a story in Boswell’s Johnson, all the inhabit- 
ants at St. Kilda, a remote island of the Hebrides, 
on the approach of a stranger, ‘‘ catch cold; ”’ but 
in South Carolina it is a fever that they ‘‘ catch.” 
‘The Governor at the time, who was none other 
than one of her present Senators, [Mr. Han- 
monp,]} made his arrival the subject of a special 
message to the Legislature, which I now have be- 
fore me; the Legislature all ‘* caught’? the fever, 
and swiftly adopted resolutions calling upon **!1's 
Excellency the Governor to_expel from its terri; 
tory the said agent, after due notice to depart, 

ated piroiplninig ** to sustain the Executive author- 
ity in any measures it may adopt for the purposes 
afbressi - 

Meanwhile the fever raged in Charleston. The 
agent of Massachusetts was first accosted in the 
street by a person unknown to him, who, flour- 
ishing a bludgeon in his hand—the bludgeon al- 
ways shows itself where Slavery is in question— 
cried out, ‘you had better be traveling, and the 
sooner the better for you, I ean tell you; if you 
stay here until to-morrow morning, you will feel 
something you will not like, 1’m thinking.”” Next 
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came threats*of an attack during the following | 
night on the Hotel in which he was lodged; then 
q request from the landlord that he should quit, 
in order to preserve the Hotel itself from the im- 
ending danger of an infuriate mob; then a com- 
mittee of Slave-masters, who politely proposed to 
conduct hitn to the boat. Thus arrested in his 
simple errand of good will, this venerable public 
cervant, Whose appearance alone—like that of the 
“grave and pious man’’ mentioned by Virgil— 
would have softened any mob not inspired by 
Slavery, yielded to the ejectment proposed—pre- 
cisely as the prisoner yields to the officers of the 
iaw—and left Charleston, while a person in the 
crowd was heard to offer himself as ‘ the leader 
ofa tar-and-feather gang to be called into the ser- 
vice of the city on the occasion.’’ Nor is this 
all. The Legislature a second time ‘ caught” 
the fever, and, yielding to its influence, passed 
another statute forbidding under severe penalties 
any person within the State from accepting a 
commission to befriend these colored mariners, 
and under penalties severer still, extending even 








«onhisown behalf or by virtue of any authority | 
from any State, to come within South Carolina 
for this purpose;”’ and then, to complete its work, 
the Legislature took away the writ of habeas cor- | 
pus from all such mariners. 

Such is a simple narrative founded on authentic 
documents. Ido not adduce it now for criticism, || 


to imprisonment for life, prohibiting any person 


with the earliest pretension of South Carolina, 
continuing in violence, and ending in yet other 





pretensions—among the special instances where || 
'} 


the Barbarism of Slavery stands confessed even 
in official conduct, And yet this transaction, 
which may well give to South Carolina the char- 
acter of a shore ** where shipwrecked mariners 
dread to land,’’ has been openly vindicated in all 
its details from beginning to a by both the Sen- 
ators from that State, while one of them, [Mr. 
Hammonp,] in the same breath, has borne his 
testimony from personal knowledge to the char- 
acter of the public agent thus maltreated, saying, 
“he was a pleasant, kind old gentleman, and I 
had a sort of friendship for him during the short 
time I sat near him in Congress.’’ 

Thus, sir, whether we look at individuals or at 
the community where Slavery exists, at lawless 
outbreaks or at official conduct, Slave-masters are 
always the same. Enough, you will say, has 
been said. Yes; enough to expose Slavery, but 
notenough for Truth. The most instructive and | 
most grievous part still remains. It is the exhi- 
hition of Slave-masters in Congressional history. 
Of course, the representative reflects the character 
as well as the political opinions of the constituents 
whose will it is his boast to obey. It follows 
that the passions and habits of Slave-masters are 
naturally represented in Congress—chastened to | 
acertain extent, perhaps, by the requirements of 
Parliamentary Law, but breaking out in fearful 
examples. ‘And here, again, facts shall speak, as 
nothing else can. 

In proceeding with this duty, to which, as you 
will perceive, f am impelled by the positive re- 
quirements of this debate, I crave the indulgence 
of the Senate, while, avoiding all allusions to pri- 
vate life or private character, and touching simply 
what is of record, and already ‘ enrolled in the 
Capitol,’? I present a few only of many instances, 
which, especially during these latter days, since | 
Slavery has become paramount, have taken their 
place in our national, listory. 

ere ig an instance. On the 15th of February, 
1837, R. M. Whitney was arraigned before the 
House of Representatives for contempt, in refus- | 
ing to attend, when required, before a Committee 
of investigation into the administration of the 
Executive office. His excuse was, that he could 
hot attend without exposing himself thereby to 
outrage and violence in the Conimittee-room; and 
on eXamination at the bar of the House, Mr. 
airfield, a member of the Committee, afterwards 
a member of this body, and Governor of Maine, 
testified to the actual facts. It appeared that Mr. 
Peyton, a Slave-master from ennessee, and a 
member of the Committee, regarding a certain 
answer in writing by Mr. Whitney to an inter- 
ann propounded by him as offensive, broke 
out in these words: ‘* Mr. Chairman, I wish you 
to inform this witness, that he is not to insult me in 
his answers; if hedoes, God damh him! I willtake 
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his life on the spot!’’ The witness, rising, claimed ‘| With such bitter taunts and reiterated provo- 
the protection of the Committee; on which Mr. || cations to the Duel was Mr. Benton pursued; but 
Peyton exclaimed: ‘* God damn you, you shan’t || there was no call to order, nor any action of the 











— you shan’t say one word while you are in | 
this room; if you do, I will put you to death,.”’ 
Mr. Wise, another Slave-master from Virginia, 


Mr. Peyton, observing that the witness was look- 


|| Here is another instance. 


' | Senate on the 27th February, 1852, Mr. Clem- 
Chairman of the Committee, and latterly Gov- | 


| ernor of Virginia, then intervened, saying, ** Yes, 
| this damned insolence is insufferable.’’ Soon after, 


Senate on this outrage. 
In debate in the 


ens, a Slave-master of Alabama, thus direct! 

| attacked Mr, Rhett for undertaking to settle their 

| differences by argument in the Senate, rather than 
by the duel. ‘*No man,” said he, “with the 


ing at him, cried out, ‘* Damn him, his eyes are || feeling of a man in his bosom, would have sought 


on me—God damn him, he is looking at me—he || redress here. 


shan’t do it—damn him, he shan’t look at me.”’ 

These things, and much more, disclosed by 
Mr. Fairfield, in reply to interrogatories in the 
House, were confirmed by other witnesses, and 
Mr. Wise himself in aspeech made the admission 
that he was armed with deadly weapons, saying, 
** | watched the motion of that right arm,*{of the 
witness,] the elbow of which could be seen by 
me, and had it moved one inch, he had died on 
the spot. This was my determination.” 


Congressional Debates with the evidence in de- 
tail, and the discussion thereupon. 

Here is another instance of similar character, 
which did not occur in a Committee-room, but 
during debate in the Senate Chamber. While 
the Compromise measures were under discussion 


in 1850, on the 17th of April, 1850, Mr. Foote, a | 
ta | Slave-master from Mississippi, in the course of 
hut simply to enrollit in all its stages—beginning | 


his remarks, commenced a personal allusion to 
Mr. Benton. This was aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance that onlya few days previously he had 
made this distinguished gentleman the mark for 
most bitter and vindictive personalities. 
Benton rose at once from his seat, and, with an 
angry countenance, but without weapons of any 
kind in his hand, or, as it appeared afterward 


| before the Committee, on his person, advanced 


in the direction of Mr. Foote, when the latter, 


| gliding backwards, drew from his pocket a five- 


chambered revolver, full loaded, which he cocked. 


Meanwhile Mr. Benton, at the suggesuon of || 
DDB 


friends, was already returning to his seat, when he 
perceived the pistol]. Excited greatly by thisdeadly 


menace, he exclaimed: ‘I am notarmed. I have | 


no pistols. 


I disdain to carry arms. Stand out 


| of the way, and let the assassin fire.’” Mr. Foote 


remained standing in the position he had taken, 
with his pistol in his hand, cocked. ‘Soon 
after,’’ says the report of the committee appointed 
to investigate this occurrence, ‘* both Senators re- 
sumed their seats, and order was restored.’’ 

All this will be found at length in the twenty- 
first volume of the Congressional Globe. 

Another instance, which belongs to the same 
class, is given by the Hon. William Jay, a writer 
of singular accuracy, and of the truest principle, 
who has done much to illustrate the history of 
our country. It is this: Mr. Dawson, a Slave- 
master from Louisiana, and a member of the 
House of Representatives, went up to another 


member on the floor of the House, and addressed || 
to him these words: “If you attempt to speak, | 


or rise from your seat, sir, by God, L’ll cut your 
throat.”’ 

The Duel, which at home in the Slave States is 
‘‘twin’’ with the ‘‘street-fight,’’ is also ‘‘ twin” 
with these instances. It is constantly adopted or 
attempted by Slave-masters in Congress. But l 
shall not enter upon this catalogue, I content 
myself with showing the openness with which in 
hake it has been menaced, and without any call 
to order. 

Mr. Foote, the same Slave-master already men- 
tioned, in debate in the Senate, 26th of March, 
1850, thus sought to provoke Mr. Benton. I take 
his words from the Congressional Globe, vol. 21, 


p. 603: 


‘¢ There are instances in the history of the Senator which | 


might well relieve a man of honor from the obligation to 
recognize him as a fitting antagonist; yet it is notwith- 
standing true, that, ifthe Senator from Missouri will deign 
to acknowledge himself responsible to the laws of honor, he 
shall have a very early opportunity of proving his prowess 
in contest with one over whom I hold perfect control ; or, 
if he feels in the least degree aggrieved at anything which 
has fallen from me, he shall, on demanding it, have full re- 
dress accorded to him, according to the said laws of honor. 
I do not denounce him as a coward; such language is un- 
fitted for this audience; but if he wishes to patch up his 


| reputation for courage, now greatly on tbe wane, he will 


certainly have an opportunity of doing so whenever he makes 
his desires known in the premises. At present he is shielded 
by hisage, his open disavowal of the obligatory laws of honor, 
and his Senatorial privileges.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
All this will be found in the 13th volume of the | a gentleman who professes the principles of non- 


Mr. | 


He would have looked for it else- 
He now comes here not to ask redress 
in the only way he should have sought it.”’ 

| There was no call to order. 
’ 

| 

| 

' 

} 

| 

| 

} 


' 


| where. 


Here is still another. In the debate of the bill 
for the improvement of Rivers and Harbors, 29th 
July, 1854, (Congressional Globe, vol. 29, Appen- 

ix, pase 1163,) the Senator from Louisiana, 


| (Mr. Bensamin,] who is still a member of this 
body, ardentfor Slavery, while professing toavoid 
I 


yersonal altercation in the Senate, especially “*with 


| resistance, as he understood the Senator from 
| New York does,’’ proceeded most earnestly to 
| repel an imagined imputation on him by Mr. 
'| Sewarp, and wound up by saying: “If it came 
| from another quarter, it would not be upon this 
|| floor that I should answer it.” 
| And then, during the present session, the Sen- 
|| ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,] who speaks 
|| so often for Slavery, in a colloquy on this floor 
|| with the Senatorfrom Vermont, Mr. Coiuamer,] 
|| has maintained the Duel as a mode of settlin 
|| personal differences and vindicating what is calle 
personal honor; as if personal honor did not de- 
|| pend absolutely upon what a man does, and not 
| what is done to him. ‘ A gentleman,’’ says the 
| Senator, ‘* has the right to give an insult, if he 
|| feels himself bound to answer for it;’’ and in reply to 
|| the Senator from Vermont, he declared that, in 
| case of insult, taking another out and shooting 
|| him might be “ satisfaction.” 


|| I do not dwell on this instance, nor on any of 
|| these instances, except to make a single comment. 
These declarations have all been made in open 
| Senate, without any check from the Chair. Of 
|| course, they are clear violations of the first prin- 
|| ciples of Parliamentary Law, and tend directly to 
| provoke a violation of the law of the land. All 
|| duels are prohibited by solemn act of Congress. 
|| (See Statutes at Large, vol. 5, page 318, Febru- 
|| ary 20, 1839.) In case of death, the surviving 
parties are declared guilty of felony, to be pun- 
ished by hard labor in the penitentiary; and, even 
where nothing has occurred beyond the challenge, 
| all the parties to it, whether givers or receivers, 
| are declared guilty of high crime and misdemeanor, 
also to be punished by hard labor in the peniten- 
| tiary. Of course,every menace of a duel in Con- 
|| gress sets this law at defiance. And yet the Sen- 
| ators, who thus openly disregard a law sanctioned 
by the Constitution and commended by morality, 
presume to complain on this floor because other 
Senators disregard the Fugitive Slave Bill, a stat- 
ute which, according to the profound convictions 
of large numbers, is as unconstitutional as it is 
offensive to the moral sense. Let Senators who 
are so clamorous for ‘* the enforcement of laws,”’ 
begin by enforcing the statute which declares the 
Duel to bea felony. At least, let the statute eease 
to be a dead letter in this Chamber. But this is 
|| too much to expect while Slavery prevails here, 
| for the Duel is a part of that System of Violence 
|| which has its origin in Slavery. 
3ut it is when aroused by the Slave Question 
in Congress that Slave-masters have most a 
shown themselves; and here again I shall spea 
| only of what has already passed into history. 
Even in that earliest debate, in the First Congress 
after the Constitution, on the memorial of Dr. 
Franklin, simply calling upon Congress *‘ to step 
to the verge of its powers to discourage every 
species of traffic in our fellow-men,’’ the Slave- 
masters became angry, indulged in sneers at ‘* the 
men in the gallery,”’ being Quakers and Aboli- 
| tionists, and, according to the faithfui historian, 
Hildreth, poured out “torrents of abuse,”’ while 
one of them began the charge so often since di- 
rected against all Anti-Slavery mer, by declaring 
his astonishment that Dr. Franklin had ‘given 
countenance to an application which called upon 
Congress, in explicit terms, to break a solemn 
comgpact to whieh he had himself been a party,’’ 
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when it was obvious that Dr. Franklin had done | 


no such thing. ‘This great man was soon sum- 


moned away by death, but not until he had fast- | 


ened upon this debate an undying condemnation, 
by portraying, with his matchless pen, a scene in 
the Divan at Algiers, where a corsair Slave-dealer, 
insisting upon the enslavement of White Chris- 
tians, is made to repeat the Congressional speech 
ofan American Slave-master. 

jut these displays of Violence have naturally 
increased with the intensity of the discussion. Im- 
pelled to be severe, but with little appreciation of 
the finer forms of debate, they could not be severe 
except by violating the rules of debate; not know- 


ing that there is a serener power than any found | 
in personalities, and that-all severity which trans- 


cends the rules of debate, becomes disgusting as 
the talk of Yahoos, and harms him only who de- 
grades himsclf to be its mouth-piece. Of course, 


on such occasions, the cause of Slavery, amidst | 
ry | 
all seeming triumphs, has lost, and ‘Truth has 


grained. 
It was against John Quincy Adams that this 


violence was first directed in full force. Toachar- | 


acter spotiess as snow, and to universal attain- 
ments as a scholar, this illustridus citizen added 


experience in all the eminent posts of the Repub- 


lic, which he had filled with an ability and integ- 


rity, now admitted even by his enemies,and which | 
impartial history cannot forget. Having been Pres- | 


ident of the United States, he entered the House 
of Representatives at the period when the Slave 
Question in its revival first began to occupy the 
public attention. ) 


Freedom. The first struggle occurred on the right 
of petition, which Slave-masters, with character- 
istic tyranny, sought to suppress. This was re- 
sisted by the venerable patriot, and what he did 
was always done with his whole heart. ‘Then was 
poured upon him abuse as from a cart. Slave- 
masters, ** foaming out their shame,’’ became con- 
spicuous, not less for an avowal of sentiments at 
which Civilization blushed, than for an effrontery 
of manner where the accidental legislator was lost 
in the natural overseer, and the lash of the plant- 
ation resounded in the voice. 

In an address to his constituents, 17th Septem- 
ber, 1842, Mr. Adams thus frankly describes the 
treatment he had experienced: 

**1 never can take part in any debate upon an important 
subject, be it only upon a mere abstraction, but a pack 
opens upon me of personal invective in retura. Language 
has no word of reproach and railing that is not hurled at 
me.”? 

And in the same speech he gives a glimpse of 
Slave-masters. 

"Where the South cannot effect her object by brow- 
beating, she wheedles.”’ 

On another occasion he said, with his accus- 
tomed power: 

** Insult, bullying, and threat, characterize .he Slavehold- 


ers in Congress ; talk, timidity, and submission, ihe Repre- 
sentatives from the Free States.’ 


Nor were the Slave-masters contented with the 
violence of words. True to the instincts of Sla- 
very, they threatened personal indignity of every 
kind, and even assassination. And here South 
Carolina naturally took the lead. 

The Charleston Mercury, which always speaks 
the true voice of Slavery, said in 1837: 

** Public opinion in the South would now, we are sure, 
justify an immediate resort to force by the southern delega- 
tion, even on the floor of Congress, were they forthwith to 
seize and drag trom the Hall any man who dared to insult 
them, as that eccentric old showman, John Quincy Adams, 
has dared to do.” 

‘And ata public dinner at Walterborough, in 
South Carolina, on the 4th of July, 1842, the fol- 
lowing toast, afierwards preserved by Mr. Adams 
in one of his speeches, was drunk with unbounded 
applause: 

‘* May we never want a Democrat to trip up the heels of 
a Federalist, or a hangman to prepare a halter for John 
Quincy Adams! [Nine cheers.]”’ 

A Slave-master from South Carolina, Mr. 
Waddy Thompson, in debate in the House of 
Representatives, threatened the venerable patriot 
with the ** penitentiary ;’’ and another Slave-mas- 
ter, Mr. Marshall of Kentucky, insisted that he 
should be * silenced.’ Ominous word! full of sug- 

estion to the bludgeon-bearers of Slavery. But 
the great representative of Freedom stood firm. 
Meanwhile Slavery assumed more and more the 
port of the giant Maul in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 


| him was constant. 
| count: 


In all the completeness of his | 
nature, he became the representative of Human 





| powerful trouble,’’ was all renewed. 
| Giddings, strong in the consciousness of right 
bs D> > , 
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who continued with his club breaking the skulls 
of pilgrims, until he was slain by Mr. Great Heart, 
making way for the other pilgrims, Mr. Valiant 
for Truth, Mr. Standfast, and Mr. Honest. 
Next to John Quincey Adams, no person in 
Congress has been more conspicuous for long- 
continued and patriotic services against Slavery, 
than Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio; nor have any 
such services received in higher degree that hom- 
age which is found in the personal and most vin- 
dictive assaults of Slave-masters. For nearly 





|| terruptions of 
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| among whom he insisted the Postma 
ought to be included, declared that— 


Ster Genera] 


| He would put the brand of Cain upon them — 
| mark of hell; andif they came to the South, he would hang 


| them like dogs!” 
| And these words were applied to men who 
simply expressed the recorded sentiments of 
eee ee Jefferson, and Franklin. 
Even during the present session of Congress, | 
find in the cos Globe the following ia. 
Mr. Lovesoy, when speaking on 


twenty years he sat in the House of Representa- || Slavery. I do not characterize them, but simply 
tives, bearing his testimony always lofttily, and || cite them: 


never shrinking, though exposed to the grossest 
brutality. In a recent public address at New 
York, he has himself recounted some of these 
instances. 

On the presentation by him of resolutions af- 
firming that Slavery was a local institution, and 
could not exist outside of the Slave States, and 
applying this principle to the case of the Creole, 
the House ‘caught’? the South Carolina fever. 
A proposition censuring him was introduced by 
Slave-masters, and pressed to a vote under the 
operation of the previous question without giving 
him a moment for explanation, or reply. This 
glaring outrage upon freedom of debate was re- 
dressed at once by the constituency of Mr. Gid- 
dings, who returned him again to his seat. From 
that time the rage of the Slave-masters against 
Here is his own brief ac- 


**T will not speak of the time when Dawson, of Louis- 
ana, drew a bowie-knife for my assassination. I was af- 
terwards speaking with regard to a certain transaction in 
which negroes were concerned in Georgia, when Mr. Black, 
of Georgia, raising his bludgeon, and standing in front of 
my seat, said to me, ‘If you repeat that language again, I 
will knock you down.’ It was a solemn moment for me. 
I had never been knocked down, and having some curios- 
ity upon that subject, I repeated the language. Then Mr. 
Dawson, of Louisiana, the same who had drawn the bowie- 


| knife, placed his hand in his pocket, and said, with an oath, 


which I will not repeat, that he would shoot me, at the 
same time cocking the pistol, so that all around me could 
hear it click.” 

Listening to these horrors, ancient stories of Bar- 
barism seem all outdone; and the ‘‘viper-broth,”’ 
which was a favorite decoction in a barbarous age, 
seems to have become the daily drink of Ameri- 
can Slave-masters. ‘The blaspheming reckless- 


| ness of the witches in Macbeth, dancing round 


the cauldron, and dropping into it ‘*sweltered 
venom sleeping got,’’and every other *‘ charm of 


But Mr. 


knew the dignity of his position. He knew that 
itis honorable always to serve the cause of Lib- 
erty, and that it is a privilege to suffer for this 
cause. Reproach, contumely, violence even unto 
death, are rewards, not punishments; and clearly 
the indignities which you offer can excite no 
shame except for their authors. 

Besides these eminent instances, others may be 
mentioned, showing the personalities to which 
Senators and Representatives have been exposed, 
when undertaking to speak for Freedom. And 
truth compels me to add, that there is too much 


evidence that these have been aggravated by the 
| circumstances that, where persons notoriously re- 
ees an.appeal to the Duel, such insults could 


ve Offered with impunity. 

Here is an instance. In 1848, Mr. Hate, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, who still contin- 
ues an honor to this body, introduced into the 
Senate a bill for the protection of property in the 
District of Columbia, especially against mob-vio- 
lence. In the course of the debate that ensued, 
Mr. Foote, a Slave-master from Mississippi, thus 
menaced him: 


**T invite the Senator to the State of Mississippi, and will 
tell him beforehand, in all honesty, that he could not go 


| ten miles into the interior before he would grace one of the 


tallest trees of the forest with a rope around his neck, with 
the approbation of every virtuous and patriotic citizen, and 
that, it necessary, I should myself assist in the operation.” 

That this bloody threat may not seem to stand 
alone, I add two others. ; 

Mr. Hammonp, of South Carolina, now a Sen- 
ator, is reported as saying in the House of Rep- 
resentatives: 

* T warn the Abolitionists, Ignorant, infatuated barbarians 
as they are, that if chance shall throw any of them into our 
hands, they may expect @ felon’s death!” 

And in 1841, Mr. Payne, a Siave-master from 
Alabama, in the course of debate in the House of 
Representatives, alluding to the Abolitionists, 


By Mr. Barxspate, of Mississippi: 
* Otder that black-hearted scoundrel and nigger- 
thief to take his seat.’ 

By Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, addressing 
| Mr. Lovesoy: ” 
“Then behave yourself.’’ 

By Mr. Ganrnext, of Georgia, (in his seat.) 
**The man is crazy.”’ 
By Mr. Barxspate, of Mississippi, again: 


‘No, sir; you stand there to-day an infamous, perjured 
villain.” 


By Mr. Asumore, of South Carolina: 


| Yes; he is a perjured villain, and he perjures hinself 
every hour he occupies a seat on this floor.” 


By Mr. Sinererton, of Mississippi: 
** And a negro-thief into the bargain.” 


Stealing 





By Mr. Barkspate, of Mississippi, again: 


**T hope my colleague will hold no parley with that per- 
jured negro-thief.”’ 


By Mr. Stncteton, of Mississippi, again: 

“No, sir; any gentleman shall have time, but not such 
a mean, despicabie wretch as that!’ 

By Mr. Martin, of Virginia: 

‘* And if you come among us, we will do with youas we 
| did with John Brown—hang you as high as Haman. I say 
that as a Virginian.’’ * 

But enough—enough; and I now turn from this 
branch of the argument with a single remark. 
| While exhibiting the Character of Slave-masters, 
| these numerous instances—and they might be 
multiplied indefinitely—attest the weakness of 
their cause. It requires no special talent to esti- 
mate the insignificance of an argument that can 
be supported only by violence. ‘The scholar will 
not forget the story told by Lucian of the collo- 
quy betwetween Jupiter and a simple country- 
man. They talked with ease and freedom until 
they differed, when the angry god at once men- 
aced his honest opponent with a thunder-bolt. 
‘* Ah, ah!’’ said the clown, with perfect compo- 
sure, ‘*now, Jupiter, [ know you are wrong. 
You are always wrong when you appeal to your 
thunder.’? And permit me to say, that every 
appeal, whether to the Duel, the bludgeon, or the 
revolver—every menace of personal violence, and 
every outrage of language, besides disclosing a 
hideous Barbarism, also discloses the fevered ner- 
vousness of a cause already humbled in debate. 

(4.) Muchas has been said to exhibit the Char- 
acter of Slave-masters, the work would be incom- 
plete if I failed to point out that unconsciousness 
of the fatal influence of Slavery, which completes 
the evidence of the Barbarism under which they 
live. Nor am [ at liberty to decline this topic; 
but I shall be brief. 

That Senators should openly declare Slavery 
‘* ennobling,’’at least to the master, and also “ the 
black marble key-stone of our national arch, 
would excite wonder if it were not explained by 
the examples of history. There are men who, in 
the spirit of paradox, make themselves the parti- 
sans of a bad cause, as Jerome Cardan wrote an 
Encomium on Nero. But where there is no dis- 
position to paradox, it is natural that a cherished 
practice should blind those who are under its 1n- 
fluence; nor is there any end to these exagger@- 
tions. According to TLuaytiies, iracy in the 
early ages of Greece was alike widespread and 
hosel ; so much so, that Telemachus and 
Mentor, on landing at Mycene, were asked by 
Nestor if they were ‘ pirates” — recisely as & 
stranger in South Carolina might be asked if he 
wereaSlave-master. Kidnapping, too, which was 
a kindred indulgence, was openly avowed, and I 
doubt not held to be “ennobling.’’ Next to the 
unconsciousness which is noticed in childhood, }8 
the unconsciousness of Barbarism. The real Bar- 
barian is as unconscious as an infant; and the 
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Slave-master shows much of the same character. 
No New Zealander exults in his tattoo, no savage 


+ 


of the Northwest coast exults in his flat head, 


and always, of course, with honorable exceptions 
_exults in his unfortunate condition. The Slave- 
master hugs his roe Sem practice as the Carib 
of the Gulf hugged Cannibalism, and as Brigham 
Young now hugs Polygamy. The delusion of the 
«Goitre” is repeated. This prodigious swelling | 
of the neck, constituting ‘‘a hideous wallet of 


| 
| 
more than the Slave-master in these latter days— 


flesh” pendulous upon the breast, is common to | 
the population on the slopes of the Alps; but, ac- | 


customed to this deformity, the sufferer comes to 
regard it with pride, as Slave-masters with us 
regard Slavery, and it is said that those who have 
no swelling are laughed at and called ‘ goose- 
necked.”” 

With knowledge come distrust and the modest 
consciousness of imperfection; but the pride of 
Barbarism has no such limitations. It dilates in 
the thin air of ignorance, and makes boasts. 
Surely, if these illustrations are not entirely in- | 
applicable, then must we find in the boasts of | 
Slave-masters new occasion to regret the influ- 
ence of Slavery. 

It is this same influence which renders Slave- 
masters insensible to those characters which are 


makes them forget that Jefferson, who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, and Washington, | 
who commanded its armies, were Abolitionists; | 
which renders them insensible to the inspiring 
words of the one, and to the commanding example 
ofthe other. Of these great men, it is the praise, 
well deserving perpetual mention, aad only 
grudged by a malign influence, that reared amidst 
Slavery, they did not hesitate to condemn it. To 
the present debate, Jefferson, in repeated utter- 
ances, alive with the fire of genius and truth, has 
contributed the most important testimony for 
Freedom ever pronounced in this hemisphere, in 
words equal to the cause, and Washington, often 
quoted as a Slave-master, in the solemn disposi- 
tions of his Jast Wil) and Testament, has con- 
tributed an example which is beyond even the 
words of Jefferson. Do not, sir, call him aSlave- 
master, who entered into the presence of his 
Maker only as the Emancipator of his slaves. 
The difference between such men and the Slave- 
masters whom I expose to-day is so precise that 
itcannot be mistaken. The first looked down upon 
Slavery; the second lookupto Slavery. The first, 
recognizing its wrong, were at once liberated 
from its pernicious influences, while the latter, 
upholding it as right and ‘‘ennobling,’’ must 
naturally draw from it motives of conduct. The 
first, conscious of the character of Slavery, were 
not misled by it; the second, dwelling in uncon- 
sciousness of its true character, surrender blindly 
to its barbarous tendencies, and, verifying the 
words of the poet, : 

*<So perfect is their misery, 

Notonce perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before.”’ 

Mr. President, it is time to close this branch of 
the argument. The Barbarism of Slavery has 
been now exposed, first, in the Law of Slavery, 
with its five pretensions, founded on the asser- 
tion of property in man, the denial of the conjugal | 
relation, the infraction of the parental relation, the 
exclusion from knowledge, and the robbery of the 
fruits of auother’s labor, all these having the sin- | 
gle object of compelling men to work without wages, 
while its Barbarism was still further attested by | 
tracing the law in its origin to barbarous Africa; 
and secondly, it has been exposed in a careful ex- | 
amination of the economical results of Slavery, 
illustrated by a contrast between the Free States 
and the Slave States, sustained by official figures. | 
From this exposure of slavery, 1 proceeded to | 
consider its influences on Slave-masters; whose | 
true character stands confessed, first, in the Law | 
of Slavery which is their work; next, in the rela- | 
tions between them and their slaves, maintained | 
by three inhuman instruments; next, in their re- | 
lations with each other, and with society, and | 

ere we have seen them at home under the imme- 
diate influence of Slavery—also in the communi- | 
ies of which they are a part—practicing violence, 
and pushing it everywhere, in street-fight and | 
duel; especially raging against all who question | 
the pretensions of Slavery; entering even into the | 
Free States; but not in lawless outbreaks only; | 











| 














also in official acts, as of Georgia and of South 
Carolina, with regard to two Massachusetts citi- 
zens; and then, ascending in audacity, entering 
the Halls of Congress, where they have raged as 
at home, against all who set themselves against 
their assumptions, while the whole gloomy array 
of unquestionable facts has been closed by = 
traying the melancholy unconsciousness which 
constitutes one of the distinctive features of this 
Barbarism. 

Such is myanswer to the assumption of fact in 
behalf of Slavery by Senators on the other side. 
But before passing to that other assumption of 
constitutional law, which constitutes the second 
branch of this discussion, I add testimony to the 


| influence of Slavery on Slave-masters in other 
| countries, which is too important to be neglected, 


and may properly find a place here. 

Among those who have done most to press 
forward in Russia that sublime act of emancipa- 
tion by which the present Emperor is winning 
luster, not only for his.own country, but for our 
age, is M. Tourgueneff. Originally a Slave-mas- 
ter himself, with numerous slaves, and residing 
where Slavery prevailed, he saw, with the in- 
stincts of a noble character, the essential Barbar- 
ism of this relation, and in an elaborate work on 
Russia, which is now before me, he exposed it 
with rare ability and courage. Thus he speaks 
of its influence on Slave-masters: 

“ But if Slavery degrades the slave, it degrades more the 


master. This is an old adage, and long observations have 
proved to me that this adage is nota paradox. Infact, how 


| can that man respect his own dignity, his own rights, who 


has learned not to respect cither the rights or the dignity 
of his fellow-man? What control can the moral and reli- 
gious sentiments have over a man who sees himself invested 
with a power soeminently contrary to morals and religion? 
The continual exercise of an unjust claim, even when it is 
moderated, finishes by corrupting the character of the man, 
and spoiling his judgment.”’ = ¥ * Sere 
possession of a slave being the result of injustice, ihe rela- 
tions of the master with the slave cannot be otherwise than 
a succession of injustices. Among good masters, (and itis 
agreed to call so those who do not abuse their power as 
much asthey might,) these relations are clothed with forms 
less repugnant than among others; but here the difference 
stops. Who could remain always pure, when, carried away 
by his disposition, excited by his temper, drawn by caprice, 
he can with impunity oppress, insult, humiliate his fellows. 
And, let it be carefully remarked, that intelligence, civil- 
ization, do not avail. The enlightened man, the civilized 
man, is none the lessa man; that he should not oppress, it 
is necessary that it should be impossible for him to oppress. 
All men cannot, like Louis XIV, throw their stick from 
the window, when they feel a desire to strike.”"—La Russie 
et Les Russes, vol. II, pages 157-58. 


Another authority, unimpeachable at all points, 
whose fortune it has been, from extensive travels, 
to see Slavery in the most various forms, and 
Slave-masters under the most various conditions 
—I refer to the great African traveler, Dr. Liv- 
ingstoné—thus touches the character of Slave- 
masters: 

*¢ T can never cease to be unfeignedly thankful that I was 
not born in a land of slaves. No one can understand the 
unutterable meanness of the slave system on the minds of 
those who, but for the strange obliquity which prevents them 
from feeling the degradation of not being gentlemen enough 
to pay for services rendered, would be equal in virtue to 
ourselves. Fraud becomes as natural to them ‘as paying 
one’s way’ is to the rest of mankind.’’—Livingstone’s Trav- 
els, chap. IT, p. 33. 

Thus does the experience of Slavery in other 
countries confirm the sad experience among us. 

Seconp Assumprion.—Discarding now all the 
presumptuous boasts for Slavery, and bearing in 
mind its essential Barbarism, I come to consider 
that second assumption of Senators on the other 
side, which is, of course, inspired by the first, 
even if not its immediate consequence, that, under 
the Constitution, Slave-masters may take their 
slaves into the national Territories, and there con- 


| tinue to hold them, as at home in the Slave States; 


and that this would be the case in any Territory 
newly acquired, by purchase or by war, as of 


| Mexico on the South, or Canada on the North. 


And here I begin by the remark, that as the 
assumption of constitutional law is inspired by 
the assumption of fact with regard to the ‘* enno- 
bling’’ character of Slavery, so it must lose much 
if not all of its force when the latter assumption 
is shown to be false, as has been done to-day. 

When Slavery is scen to be the Barbarism 
which it is, there are few who would not cover 
it from sight, rather than insist upon sending it 
abroad with the flag of the Republic. It is only 
because people have been insensible to its true 
character that they have tolerated for a moment 
its exorbitant pretensions. Therefore this long 








exposition, where Slavery has been made to stand 
forth in its five-fold Barbarism, with the single 
object of compelling men to work without wages, 
naturally prepares the way toconsider the assump- 
tion of constitutional law. 

“This assumption may be described as an at- 
tempt to .ffricanize the Constitution, by introduc- 
ing into it the barbarous Law of Slavery, derivea 
as we have seen originally from barbarous Africa; 
and then, through such Africanization of the Con- 
stitution, to @fricanize the Territories, and to 
Africanize the National Government. In using 
this language to express the obvious effect of 
this assumption, I borrow a suggestive term, first 
employed by a Portuguese writer at the begin- 
ning of this century, when protesting against the 
7 of Slavery in Brazil. (See Koster’s Trav- 
els in Brazil, vol.1i, p.248.) Analyse the assump- 
tion, and it will be found to stand on two preten- 
sions, either of which failing, the assumption fails 
also. These two are—first, the African pretension 
of property in man; and, secondly, the pretension 
that such property is recognized in the Constitu- 
tion. 

With regard to the first of these pretensions, I 
might simply refer to what I have already said 
at an earlier stage of thisargument. But should 
do injustice to the part it has been made to play 
in this controversy, if I did not again expose it. 
Then I sought particularly to show its Barbarism; 
now I shall show something more. 

Property implies an owner and a thing owned. 
On the one side is a human being, and on the 
other side athing. But the very idea of a human 
being necessarily excludes the idea of property 
in that being, just as the very idea of a thing ne- 
cessarily excludes the idea of a human being. It 
is clear that a thing cannot be a human being, 
and it is equally clear that a human being cannot 
be athing. And the law itself, when it adopts 
the phase, “‘ relation of master and slave,’’ con- 
fesses its reluctance to sanction the claim of prop- 
erty. Itshrinks from the pretension of Senators, 
and satisfies itself witha formula, which does not 
openly degrade human nature. 

If this property does exist, out of what title is 
it derived ? binder what ordinance of Nature or 
of Nature’s God is one human being stamped an 
owner and another stamped a thing? God is no 
respecter of persons. here is the sanction for 
this respect of certain persons to a degree which 
becomes outrage to other persons? God is the 
Father of the Fivietsn Family, and we are all his 
children. Where then is the sanction of this pre- 
tension by which a brother lays violent hands 
upon a brother? To ask these questions is hu- 
miliating; but it is clear there can be but one re- 
sponse. There is no sanction for such pretension; 
no ordinance for it, or title. On all grounds of 
reason, and waiving all questions of ‘* positive’’ 
statute, the Vermont Judge was nobly right, 
when, rejecting the claim of a Slave-master, he 
said: ‘* No; notuntil you show a Bill of Sale from 
the Almighty.’ Nothing short of this impossi- 
ble link in the chain of title would do. I know 
something of the great judgments by which the 
jurisprudence of our country has been illustrated; 
but I doubt if there isanything in the wisdom of 
Marshall, the learning of Story, or the complete- 
ness of Kent, which will brighten with time like 
this honest decree. 

The intrinsic feebleness of this pretension is 
apparent in the intrinsic feebleness of the argu- 
ments by which it is maintained. These are two- 
fold, and both have been put forth in recent debate 
by the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Davis:] 

The first is the alleged inferiority of the African 
race; an argument which, while surrendering to 
Slavery a whole race, leaves it yncertain whether 
the same principle may not be applied to other 
races, as to the polished Japanese, who are now 
the guests of the nation, and even to persons of 
obvious inferiority in the white race. Indeed, the 
latter pretension is openly made in other quarters. 
The Richmond Enquirer, a leading journal of 
Slave-masters, declares, ‘* The principle of Sla- 
very is in itself right, and does not depend on dif- 
ference of complexion.”’ And a leading writer 
among Slave-masters, George Fitzhugh, of Vir- 
ginia, in his Sociology for the South, declares, 
‘* Slavery, black or white, is right and necessary. 
Nature oh made the weak in mind or body for 
slaves.”’ And in the same vein, a Democratic 
paper of South Carolina has said, ‘‘ Slavery is the 
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natural and normal condition of the laboring man, || pretension impossible, Partisans, taking counsel || broad and general as the Light of Day. 


further the feebleness of the pretension put forth | 


white or black.”’ 
‘These more extravagant pretensions reveal still 


by the Senator; while instances, accumulating 
constantly, attest the difficulty of discriminatmg 
between the two races. Mr. Paxton, of Virginia, 
tells us, that ** the best blood in Virginia flows in 
the veins of the slaves;’’ and fugitive slaves have 
been latterly advertised as possessing ‘‘a round 
face,’’ ** blue eyes,’ ** flaxen hair,’’ and as ** es- 
caping under the pretense of being a white man.” 
[his is not the time to enter upon the great 
question of race, in the various list 
history, and science. Sure | am that they who 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


its of religion, || 


of their desires, find in the Constitution, as in the 
Scriptures, what they incline to find; and never 


deceive themselves so far as to find in the Con- 
stitution a pretension which exists only in their 
own souls, 

Looking juridically for one moment at this 
question, we shall be brought to the conclusion, 
according to the admission of courts and jurists, 
| first in Europe, and then in our own country, that 
Slavery can be derived from no doubtful word or 
| mere pretension, but only from clear and special 
recognition, ‘* The state of Slavery,’’ said Lord 





|| Mansfield, pronouncing judgment in the great 


understand it best, will be least disposed to the | 


pretension, which on the assumed ground of in- 


feriority would condemn one race to be the prop- || 


erty of another. If the African race be inferior, 
as is alleged, then ts it the unquestionable duty of 
a Chrisuan Civilization to liftit from tts degrada- 


tion, not by the bludgeon and the chain, not by | 


this barbarous pretension of ownership; but by | 


a generous charity, which shall be measured pre- 
cisely by the extent of its inferiority. 


The second argument put forward for this pre- |! 


tension, and twice repeated by the Senator from 
Mississippi, is, thatthe Africans are the posterity 
of Ham, the son of Noah, through Canaan, who 
was cursed by Noah, to be the * servant’’—that 
is the word employed—of his brethren, and that 
this malediction has fallen upon all his descend- 
ants, who are accordingly devoted by God to per- 
petual bondage, not only in the third and fourth 

encrations, but throughout all succeeding time. 
ke when the Senator quoted Scripture to en- 
force the claim of Slave-masters, he did not intend 
a jest. And yet it is hard to suppose him in 
earnest, ‘The Senator is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, in which he is doubt- 
less experienced. He may, perhaps, set a squad- 
ron in the field, but he has evidently considered 
very little the text of Scripture on which he relies, 
The Senator assumes, that it has fixed the doom 
of the colored race, leaving untouched the white 
race. Perhaps he does not know that, in the 
worst days of the Polish aristocracy, this same 
argument was adopted as the excuse for holding 
white serfs in bondage, precisely as it is now put 
forward by the Senator, and that even to this day 
the angry Polish noble addresses his white peas- 
ant as the ** son of Ham.”’ 

lt hardly comports with the gravity of this de- 
bate to dwellon such an argument, and yet I can- 
not go wrong if, for the sake of a much-injured 
race, 1 brush itaway. To justify the Senator in 
his application of thisancientcurse, he must main- 
tain at least five different propositions, as essen- 
tial links in the chain of the Afric-American slave: 
Jivst, that, by this malediction, Canaan himself 
was actually changed into a *chattel,’’ whereas 


he is simply made the *‘ servant”’ of his brethren; || 


secondly, that rot merely Canaan, butall his pos- 
terily, to the remotest generation, was so changed, 


whereas the mages has no such extent; thirdly, 


that the Afric-American actually belongs to the 
posteriiy of Canaan—an ethnological assumption 


ane difficult to establish; fourthly, that each || 


of the descendants of Shem and Japheth has a 
right to hold an Afvic-American fellow-man, as 
a ** chattel’’-—a proposition which finds no sem- 
blance of support; and jifthly, that every Slave- 
master is truly descended from Shem or Japheth 
—a pedigree which no anxiety canestablish! This 
plain analysis, which may fitly excite a smile, 


shows the five-fold absurdity of an attempt to || 


found this pretension on 
“Any successive title, long and dark, 
Drawn from the moldy roils of Noali’s ark.” 
From the character of these two arguments for 
property in man, 1 am broughtagain to its denial. 
{tis natural that Senators who pretend that, by 
the law of nature, man may hold property in man, 


should find this pretension in the Constitution, | 


But the pretension is as much without foundation 
in the Constitution as it is without foundation in 
nature. It is not too much to say that there is 
not one sentence, phrase, or word—not a single 


| does not favor Liberty; an 


was this more apparent than when Slave-masters | 
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| neous declarations. 


When 


the Senator, in this age—leaguing all his forces — 


undertakes to drag down that immortal princip|. 
which made Slavery impossible in England mes 
thank God! it makes Slavery impossible ot 
the Constitution, he vainly tugs to drag + Socagaa 
luminary from the sky. ~ , 
The enormity of the pretension that Slavery jg 
sanctioned by the Constitution becomes stil] a 
apparent, when we read the Constitution in, tho 
light of great national acts and of contempora- 
First comes the Declaration 


|| of Independence, the illuminated initial lettey of 


4) 


case of Somersett, ‘‘ is of such a nature that it is || 


| incapable of being introduced on any reasons, 
moral or political, but only by positive law. Itis 
so odious, that nothing can be suffered to support 
| it but positive Law’’—that is, express words of 
a written text; and this principle, which com- 
| mends itself to the enlightened reason, has been 
adopted by several courts in the Slave States. Of 
| course, every leaning mustbe against Slavery. A 
| pretension so peculiar and offensive—so hostile 
to reason—so repugnant to the laws of nature 
| and the inborn Rights of Man; which, in all its 
five-fold wrong, has no other vbject than to com- 
| pel fellow-men to work without wages; such a 
| pretension, so tyrannical, so unjust, so mean, so 
barbarous, can find no place in any system of 
Government, unless by virtue of positive sanction. 
It can spring from no doubtful phrases. [t must 
be declared by unambiguous words, incapable of 
a double sense. 

At the adoption of the Constitution, this rule, 
| promulgated in the Court of King’s Bench, by 
| the voice of the most finished magistrate in Eng- 
| lish history, was as well Known in our country 

as any principle of the common law; especially 
| was it Known to the eminent lawyers in the Con- 
vention; nor is it too much to say that the Con- 
stitution was framed with this rule on Slavery as 
-aguide. And the Supreme Court of the United 
| States, at a later day, in the case of United States 
| vs. Fisher, 2 Cranch, 390, by the voice of Chief 
Justice Marshall, promulgated this same rule, in 


our history, which in familiar words announeos 
that **all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inaliey. 


able rights; that among these are Life, Liberty, 


| and the Parsuit of Happiness; that to secure 
| rights governments are instituted among men, ¢, 


these 


| riving their just powers from the consent of the 


governed.’’ Nor does this Declaration, binding 


| the consciences of all who enjoy-the privileges it 


| secured, stand alone, 


There is another national 
act, less known, but in itself a key to the first 
when, at the successful close of the Revolution, 
the Continental Congress, in a solemn address Ww 


' the people, loftity announced: ** Let it be remem- 


bered, that it has ever been the pride and the 
boast of America, that the rights for which she hos 
contended were the rights of human nature. By the 
blessing of the Author of these rights, they have 
prevailed over all opposition, and form THE Basis 
of thirteen independent States.’? Now, what- 
ever may be the privileges of States in their in- 


| dividual capacities, within their several local juris- 
| dictions, no power ean be attributed to the nation, 
/in the absence of positive unequivocal grant, 


words stronger even than those of Lord Mans- || 


field, saying: ** Where rights are infringed, where 
| fundamental principles are overthrown, where the 
| general system of the laws is departed from, the 
| legislative intention must be expressed with irre- 
| sistible clearness, to induce a court of justice to 
suppose a design to effect such object.”’ [tis well 
known, however, that these two declarations are 
little more than.new forms for the ancient rule of 
the common law, as expressed by Foriescue: Im- 
pius et crudelis judicandus est qui Libertati non 
favet; he is to be adjudged impious and cruel who 
as expressed by 
Blackstone, ‘* The law is always ready to catch 
at anything in favor of Liberty.”’ 
| But, as no prescription runs against the King, 
so no prescription is allowed to run against Sla- 


very, while all the early victories of Freedom are | 
set aside by the Slave-masters of to-day. The | 


] prohibition of Slavery in the Missouri Territory, | 





| 
| 
j 


| 
| 


ginning until now, have been overturned; but at 


| last, bolder grown Slave-masters do not hesitate | 


to assail that principle of jurisprudence which 
| makes Slavery the creature of ‘‘ positive law’’ 
alone, tobe upheld only by words of ‘ irresistible 
| clearness.’’? ‘The case of Somersett, in which this 
great rule was declared, has been impeached on 
this floor, as the Declaration of Independence has 
| been impeached also. And here the Senator from 
| Louisiana [Mr. Bensamin] hastaken the lead. He 
| has dwelt on the assertion that, in the history of 
| English law, there were earlier cases, where a 
contrary principle was declared. But permit me 
to say that no such cases, even if they exist in au- 
thentic reports, can impair the influence of this 
well-considered authority. The Senator knows 
well that an old and barbarous case is a poor 





suggestion, hint, or equivocation, even—out of |! tion, and which once recognized can never be 


which any such pretension can be implied; while 
oe national acts and important cotemporaneous 

eclarations in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution, in different forms of langu 
also controlling rules of interpretation, render this 


denied; that jurisprudence is not a dark lantern, 
shining in a narrow circle, and never changing, 
but a gladsome light, which, slowly emaraes 


, and || from original darkness, grows and spreads wit 


human improvement, until at Jast it mes as 


answer to a principle, which is brought into ac- | 
tivity by the demands of an advancing Civiliza- | 


and all the precedents, legislative and judicial, for | 
| the exercise of this power, admitted from the be- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


inconsistent with these two national declarations. 
Here is the national heart, the national soul, the 
national will, the national voice, which must in- 
spire our interpretation of the Constitution, and 
enter into and diffuse itselfthrough all the national 
legislation, Such are the commanding author- 
ities which constitute ** Life, Liberty, and the 
Pursuit of Happiness,’’ and in more general 
words, ‘* the Rights of Human Nature,”’ without 
distinction of race, or recognition of the curse of 
Ham, as the basis of our national institutions 
They need no additional support. 

But, in strict harmony with these are the many 
utterances in the Convention which framed the 
Constitution: of Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsy}- 
vania, who announced that ‘* he would never con- 
curin upholding domestic Slavery; itwas anefarious 
institution ;’’ of Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
who said ** that we had nothing to do with the 
conduct of the States as to Slavery, but we ought 
to be careful not to give any sanction toit;’’ of Roger 
Sherman and Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, 
and Mr. Gorham, of Massachusetts, who all con- 
curred with Mr. Gerry, and especially of Mr. Mad- 
ison, of Virginia, who, in mild juridical phrase, 
‘‘ THOUGHT IT WRONG TO ADMIT IN THE ConstTI- 
TUTION THE IDEA THAT THERE COULD BE PROP- 
ERTY INMAN.’’ And lastly, as if to complete the 
elaborate work of Freedom, and to give expres- 
sion to allthese utterances, the word ‘ servitude,” 
which had been allowed in the clause on the ap- 
portionment of Representatives, was struck out, 
and the word “ service’ ’substituted instead. This 
final exclusion from the Constitution of the idea 
of property in man was on the motion of Mr. 
Randolph, of Virginia; and the reason assigned 
for the substitution, according to Mr. Madison, 
in his authentic report of the debate, was, that 
‘*the former was thought to express the condition 
of slaves, and the latter the obligations of free per- 
sons.”? Thus, at every point, by great national 
declarations, by frank utterances in the Conven- 
tion, and by a positive act in adjusting the text ol 
the Constitution, was the idea of property in man 
ere rejected. 

This pretension, which may be dismissed as 
utterly baseless, becomes absurd when it is con- 
sidered to what result it necessarily conducts. If 
the Barbarism of Slavery, in all its five-fold 
wrong, is really embodied in the Constitution, 80 
as to be beyond the reach of prohibition, either 
Congressional or local, in the Territories, then, 
for the same reason, it must be beyond the reach 
of prohibition or abolition, even by local author- 
ity in the States themselves, and, just so bong as 
the Constitution continues unchanged, Territo- 
ries and States alike must be open to all its blast- 
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ing influences. And yet this pretension, which, 
in its natural consequences, overturns State 
Rights, is put forward by Senators, who profess 
to be the special guardians of State Rights. 
Nordoes this pretension derive any support from 
the much-debated clause in the Constitution for 
the rendition of fugitives from ‘‘ service or labor,’’ 
on which so much stress is constantly put. But I 
jo not occupy your time now on this head, for 
two reasons, first, because, having already on a 
former occasion exhibited with great fullness the 
character of that clause, I am unwilling now, thus 
incidentally, to open the question upon it; and 
secondly, because, whatever may be its charac- 
ter—admitting that it confers power upon Con- 
oress, and admitting also, what is often denied, 
that, in defiance of commanding rules of interpre- 
tation, the equivocal words there employed have 
that * irresistible clearness’? which is necessary 
in taking away Human Rights—yet nothing can 
be clearer than that the fugitives, whosoever they 
may be, are regarded under the Constitution as 
ersons, and not as property. 

] disdain to dwell on that other argument, 
brought forward by Senators, who, denying the 
[quality of Man, speciously assert the Equality 
of the States; and from this principle, true in 
many respects, jump to the conclusion, that Slave- 
masters are entitled, in the name of Equality, to 
take their slaves into the National Territories, 
under the solemn safeguards of the Constitution. 
But this argument comes back to the first preten- 
sion, that slaves are recognized as ‘‘ property”’ in 
the Constitution. To that pretension, already 
amply exposed, we are always brought, nor can 
any sounding allegations of State Equality avoid 
it, And yet, this very argument betrays the in- 
consistency of its authors. If persons held to 
service in the Slave States are ** property’’ under 
the Constitution, then, under the provision— 
known as the ** three-fifths’? rule—which founds 
representation in the other House on such per- 
sons, there is a property representation from the 
Slave States, with voice and vote, while there 
isno such property representation from the Free 
States. With glaring inequality, the representa- 
tion of Slave States is founded first on * per- 
sons,” and secondly on a large part of their pre- 
tended property; while the representation of the 
Free States is founded simply on ‘ persons,”’ 
leaving all their boundless millions of property 
unrepresented. Thus, whichever way we ap- 
proach it, the absurdity of this pretension becomes 
manifest. Assuming the pretension of property 
in man under the Constitution, you slap in the 
face the whole theory of State Equality, for you 
disclose a gigantic inequality hetween the Slave 
States and the Free States; and assuming the 
Equality of States, in the House of Representa- 
tives as elsewhere, you slap in the face the whole 
pretension of property in man under the Consti- 
tution. e 

I disdain to dwell also on that other argument, 
which, in the name of Popular Sovereignty, un- 
dertakes to secure to the people in the Territories 
the wicked power—sometimes called, by confu- 
sion of terms, right—to enslave their fellow-men: 
as if this pretension was not blasted at once by 
the Declaration of Independence, when it an- 
nounced that ‘all governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,’’ and 
as if anywhere within the jurisdiction of the Con- 
stitution, which contains no sentence, oe or 
word, sanctioning this outrage, and which care- 
fully excludes the idea of property in man, while 
it surrounds all persons with the highest safe- 
uards of a citizen, such pretension could exist. 
Whatever it may be elsewhere, Popular Sover- 
eignty within the sphere of the Constitution has 
its limitations. Claiming for all the largest lib- 
ertyof a true Civilization, it compressesall within 
the constraints of Justice; nor does it allow any 
man to assert a right to do what he pleases. ex- 
cept when he pleases to do right. As well within 
the Territories attempt to make a King as attempt 
to make a slave. But this pretension, 

Where I behold a factious band agree 

To call it freedom when themselves are free, 
proceeding originally from a vain effort to avoid 
the impending question between Freedom and 
Slavery—assuming a delusive phrase of Freedom 
as a cloak for Slavery—speaking with the voice 
of Jacob while its hands are the hands of Esau 
~may be dismissed with the other kindred pre- 


eT 
i enone 


tensions for Slavery, while the Senator from Illi- 
nois, [Mr. Dovetas,] who has wandered so far 
in its support, may 
remembered Milo’s end, 

Wedged in that Timber which he strove to rend. 

And here I close this branch of the argument, 
which I have treated less fully than the first, 
partly because time and strength fail me, but 
chiefly because the Barbarism of Slavery, when 
fully established, supersedes all other inquiry. 
But enough has been done on this head. At the 
risk of repetition, I now gather ittogether The 
assumption that Slave-masters, under the Consti- 
tution, may take their slaves into the Territories, | 
and continue to hold them as in the States, stands | 
on two pretensions—first, that man may hold | 
property in man, and secondly, that this property | 
is recognized in the Constitution. But we have | 
seen that the pretended property in man stands | 
on no reason, while the two special arguments b 
which it has been asserted, first an alleged inferi- 
ority of race, and secondly, the ancient curse of | 
Ham, are grossly insufficient to uphold such a 
pretension. And we have next seen that this pre- 
tension has as little support in the Constitution 
as in reason; that Slavery is of such an offensive 
character, that it can hod seater! only in ** pos- 
itive’’ sanction, and words of ‘‘ irresistible clear- 
ness;’” that. this benign rule, questioned in the | 
Senate, is consistent with the principles of an ad- 
vanced civilization; that no such ** positive’’ sanc- | 
tion, in words of ‘irresistible clearness,’’ can be | 
found in the Constitution, while, in harmony | 
with the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Address of the Continental Congress, the con- | 
temporaneous declarations in the Convention, and | 
especially the act of the Convention in substitut- | 
ing ‘* service’’ for ** servitude,’’ on the ground that 
the latter expressed ‘‘ the condition of slaves,”’ all 
attest that the pretension that man can hold prop- 
erty in man wascarefully, scrupulously, and com- 

letely excluded from the Constitution, so that it 
bas no semblance of support in that sacred text; | 
nor is this pretension, which is unsupported in | 
the Constitution, helped by the two arguments, | 
one in the name of State Equality, and the other 
in the name of Popular Sovereignty, both of which 
are properly put aside. 

Sir, the true principle, which, reversing the | 
assumptions of Slave-masters, makes Freedom | 
national and Slavery sectional, while every just 
claim of the Slave States is harmonized with the | 
irresistible predominance of Freedom under the 
Constitution, has been declared at Chicago. Not 
questioning the right of each State, whether South 
Carolina or Turkey, Virginia or Russia, to order 
and control its own domestic institutions accord- 
ing to its own judgment exclusively, the Conven- | 
tion there assembled has explicitly announced 
Freedom to be ‘*the normal condition of all the | 
territory of the United States,’’ and has explicitly | 
denied ‘* the authority of Congress, of a Terri- 
torial Legislature, or of any individuals, to give 
legal existence to Slavery in any Territory of the 
United States.”’ Such is the triumphant response, | 
by the aroused millions of the North, alike to the | 
assumption of Slave-masters that the Constitu- | 
tion, of its own force, carries Slavery into the | 
Territories; and also to the device of politicians, 
that the people of the Territories, in the exercise | 
of a dishonest Popular Sovereignty, may plant | 
Slavery there. This response is complete at all 

oints, whether the Constitution acts upon the 

erritories before their organization, or only after- 
ward; for, in the absence of a Territorial Govern- 
ment, there can be no *‘ positive”’’ law in words of 
‘irresistible clearness’’ for Slavery, as there can 
be no such law, when a Territorial Government 
is organized, under the Constitution. Thus the 
normal condition of the Territories is confirmed 
by the Constitution, which, when extended over 
them, renders Slavery impossible, while it writes 
upon the soil and engraves upon the rock every- 
where the law of impartial Freedom, without dis- 
tinction of color or race. 

Mr. President, this argument is now closed. 
Pardon me for the time I have occupied. Itis long 
since I have made any such claim upon your at- 
tention. Pardon me, also, if I have said anything 
which I ought not to have said. I have spoken | 
frankly, and from the heart; if severely, yet only 
with the severity of a sorrowful candor, calling 
things by their right names, and letting historic 
facts tell their unimpeachable story. Ihave spoken 














in the patriotic hope of contributing to the welfare 
of my country, and also in the assured conviction 
that what I have said will find a response in gen- 
erous souls. I believe that I have said nothing 
which is not sustained by well-founded argument 
or well-founded testimony, nothing which can be 
controverted without a direct assault upon reason 
or upon truth. 

The two assumptions of Slave-masters have 
been answered. But this is not enough. Let the 
answer become a legislative act, by the admission 
of Kansas asa Free State. Then will the Bar- 
barism of Slavery be repelled, and the pretension 
of property in man be rebuked. Such an act, clos- 
ing this long struggle by the assurance of peace 
to the Territory, if notot =a to the whole 
country, will be more grateful still as the herald 
of that Letter day, near at hand, when Freedom 
shall be installed everywhere under the National 
Government; when the National Flag, wherever 
it floats, on sea or land, within the national juris- 
diction, will not cover a single slave; and when 
the Declaration of Independence, now reviled in 
the name of Slavery, will once again be reverenced 
as the American Magna Charta of Human Rights. 
Nor is thisall. Suchan act will be the first stage 
in those triumphs by which the Republic—lifted 
in character so as to become an example to man- 
kind—wiill enter at last upon its noble ** preroga- 
tive of teaching the nations how to live.”’ 

Thus, sir, speaking for Freedom in Kansas, I 
have spoken for Freedom everywhere, and for 
Civilization; and, as the less is contained in the 
greater, so are all arts, all sciences, all economies, 
all refinements, all charities, all delights of life, 
embodied in this cause. You may reject it; but 
it will be only for to-day. The sacred animosit 
between I’reedom and Slavery can end only with 
the triumph of Freedom. This same Question 
will be soon carried before that high tribunal, 
supreme over Senate and Court, where the judges 
will be counted by millions, and where the judg- 
ment rendered will be the solemn charge of an 
aroused people, instructing a new President, in 
the name of Freedom, to see that Civilization re- 
ceives no detriment. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President, after the 
extraordinary though characteristic speech just 
uttered in the Senate, it is proper that L assign the 
reason for the position we are now inclined to 
assume. 

After ranging over Europe, crawling through 
the back doors to whine at the feet of British aris- 
tocracy, craving pity, and reaping a rich harvest 
of contempt, the slanderer of States and men re- 
appears in the Senate. We had hoped to be re- 
lieved from the outpourings of such vulgar malice. 
We had hoped that one who had felt, though ig- 
nominiously he failed to meet, the consequences 
of a former insolence, would have become wiser, 
if not better, by experience. In this I am disap- 
pointed; and I regret it. 

Mr. President, in the heroic ages of the world 
men were deified for the possession and the ex- 
ercise of some virttes—wisdom, truth, justice, 
magnanimity, courage. In Egypt, also, we know 
they deified beasts and reptiles; but even that 
bestial people worshiped their idols on account 
of some supposed virtue. It has been left for this 
day, for this country, for the Abolitionists of Mas- 
sachusetts, todeify the incarnation of malice, men- 
dacity, and cowardice. 

Sir, we do not intend to be guilty of aiding in 
the apotheosis of pusillanimity and meanness. 
We do not intend to contribute, by any conduct 
on our part, to increase the devotees at the shrine 
of this new idol. We know what is expected ard 
what is desired. We are not inclined again to 
send forth the recipient of punishment howling 
through the world, yelping fresh cries of slander 
and malice. 

These are the reasons, which I feel it due to 
myself and others to give to the Senate and the 
country, why we have quietly listened to what 
has been said, and why we can take no other 
notice of the matter. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the real subject 
before the Senate, and the only one that can prop- 
erly be debated in conformity with the rules of 
this body, which no gentieman ought to trans- 
gress, is the application onthe part of Kansas for 
admission into the Union onan equal footing with 
the other States. I have nothing to say on any 
subject at the present hour except with reference 








to that practical question. The session of the 
Senate is drawing to a close. Time has been 
wasted in general declamation on other subjects. 
When this was brought up, I had supposed it 
would be debated with reference to its real mer- 
its; so that we should come to a common under- 
standing and vote understandingly. The hon- 
orable Senator from Vermont, who opened this 
debate, [Mr. Cottamer,] gave his reasons why 
he thought Kansas ought to be admitted. Those 
reasons are not satisfactory to me; and I shall 
give my reasons on the opposite side; but as for 
this idea of taking up the abstract or general sub- 
ject of slavery, it is too ridiculous and contempt- 
ible to merit my attention. 

Sir, the admission of a State applying at the 
doors of Congress for admission is a solemn 
subject for consideration. It is not to be lightly 
treated under any circumstances, There are now 
thirty-three States voluntarily, by their own ac- 
tion, having entered into this Conkerae The 
admission of any new State may interfere with 
the rights of the States already admitted; and be- 
sides, it is a matter of contract, of compact, of 
agreement, and once decided is beyond the power 
of Congress to change. Unlike ordinary acts of 
legislation, where, if we commitan error, thaterror 
can be rectified, in this case if we make a mistake 
and do what is wrong with reference to any of 
the points touching the propriety of the admis- 
sion of a State, that wrong is beyond the remedy 
of the whole power of the Federal Government. 
We cannot expel a State, whether rightfully ad- 
mitted, wrongfully admitted, or properly admit- 
ted. Whatever may be the circumstances, it is a 
contract which neither party can violate without 
the assent of the other. As forthe right of seces- 
sion upon the er of a State, I shall not stop to 
discuss that. Itis not before us; but as to the 
duty of Congress in considering the propriety of 
the admission of a State, in view of the fact that 
we cannot expel a State, I shall address myself 
to the judgment of honorable Senators. 

Mr. PEARCE. Will the Senator from Mis- 
souri allow me a single remark? I would ask 
him whether he desires to go on with his speech 
this evening. 

Mr. GREEN. 
willing to go on. 

Mr. PEARCE. Then I move to postpone the 
prior orders, with a view to take up the Army 
appropriation bill. 

fir. COLLAMER. I desire to have this ques- 
tion proceeded with toa vote, and I desire have 
itdone now. If the Senator from Missouri pre- 
fers not to go on, I suppose-courtesy requires us 
to fix another day; but I wish to be understood, 
and I take it the honorable Senator from Missouri 
will agree with me, as desiring that this question 
shall not, by simply being deferred, be over- 
slaughed and never seen again. 

Mr. PEARCE. That is not intended by my 
motion. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I wish something done to 
keep it alive, and I trust that if it is to be de- 
ferred, we shall have some specific time fixed for 
resuming its consideration. 

Mr. GREEN. I beg leave to suggest to the 
honorable Senator from Vermont, that I do not 
desire to postpone it. I would prefer speakin 
at some other time, and I havea very short speec 
to make. It is all pertinent to the question. It 
does not branch off into these impertinent ques- 
tions that ought not to come before the Senate. 

Mr. SUMNER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Bieter 
in the chair.) The Senator from Vermont has 
the floor unless he yields. 

Mr. SUMNER. Will the Senator yield to me 
one minute ? 

Mr. COLLAMER. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNER. Before this question passes 
away, I think I ought to make (though perhaps 
there is no occasion for ab reply to the Senator 
from South Carolina. [* No.’’] Only one word. 
1 exposed to-day the barbarism of slavery-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on postponing. 

Mr. SUMNER. I understand that. I believe 
that what the Senator has stated to-day, in reply 
to me, | may well print in an appendix to my 
speech as an illustration. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I hope he will do it. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I desire, ifthis matter goes 


I would prefer not; but I am 
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over, that we may have a fixed day and hour for 
taking it up; but, as the Senator from Missouri 
says he is willing to proceed at this time,I prefer 
that he should do so. 

Mr. GREEN. Iam willing to go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Maryland 
to postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject for the present. ; 

The motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as I before re- 
marked, I have no general speech to‘make; but I 
have some explanations with reference to the 
principles involved in this application of the State 
of Kansas for admission into the Union; but with- 
out order I cannot proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
must insist on order being preserved; there is too 
much conversation in the Hall. 

Mr. MASON. If the Senator will give me the 
floor a moment, I will move that the Senate ad- 

Mr. FESSENDEN. 


: We have 
too much business. 

Mr. SEWARD. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 29, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benjamin, Bragg, Brown, Chesnut, 
Clingman, Crittenden, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foot, 
Green, Hammond, Hemphill, Iverson, Johnson of Tennes- 
see, Kennedy, Lane, Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Pearce, 
Polk, Powell, Rice, Saulsbury, Toombs, Wade, Wigfall, 
and VYulee—39, 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bigler, Bingham, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Durkee, Fessenden, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward, Simmons, Sumner, 
Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilkinson, and Wilson—21. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


journ. 


I hope not. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, June 4, 1860. 


The House metat eleven o’clock, a. m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tnomas H. Srocxron. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. THOMAS. It is manifest there is no quo- 
rum oo and I move that there be a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. There will be a 
quorum here before the Clerk finishes the reading 
of the Journal, and there is no use in wasting time 
in a call of the House. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ef hope the gentleman 
will withdraw the motion. _ 

Mr. BURNETT. There is no quorum here, 
and we have no right to do business. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. The reading of the 
Journal is not business. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object, unless there is a 
quorum present. 

The roll was then called, when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Alley, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Babbitt, 
Barksdale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bocock, Branch, Brown, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Horace 
F. Clark, Clemens, Clark B. Cochrane, John Cochrane, 
Conkling, Cox, James Craig, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, 
Dimmick, Ely, Florence, Fouke, Frank, Garnett, Gooch, 
Grow, Haskin, Hawkins, Hill, Humphrey, Hutchins, Jack- 
son, Jenkins, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Logan, 
Love, Lovejoy, Marston, Elbert 8. Martin, McUlernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millward, Montgomery, Isaac 
N. Morris, Morse, Niblack, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pendleton, 
Pettit, Rust, Scott, Scranton, Sedgwick, Sickles, Single- 
ton, William Smith, Somes, Stallworth, William Stewart, 
Theaker, Underwood, Van Wyck, Waldron, Cadwalader 
C. Washburn, Wilson, Wood, and Woodruff. 

A quorum having answered to their names, by 
unanimous consent all further proceedings in the 
call were dispensed with. 

The Journal of Saturday was then read and 
approved. ; 

he SPEAKER stated that the business first 
in order was the call of committees for reports, 
for reference only, during one hour. | 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the permission of the 
House to report a bill merely for reference. 

Mr. STANTON. I call for the regular order 


of business. 
POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 
Mr.SHERMAN. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to report back the 
Post Office deficiency bill, with the amendments 
of the Senate thereto. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend that the second and fourth 


ay 


amendments be concurred in, and that the first and 
third amendments be non-concurred in. | ho 
the House will consent to act upon the amend. 
ments at this time, so thata committee of confer. 
ence may be appointed. : 

here being no objection, the bill was taken y 
for acti he Se d P 

or action on the Senate amendments. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I call forthe previous ques- 
tion upon the Senate amendments. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

First amendment: 

Strike out as follows: “ Provided, That the Postma ter 
General is hereby directed to restore the inland ser) » o, 
all the routes under contract on the 4th March, 1859, sg 
the same have expired by their own limitation, or y,,, e 
improved service over said routes has been furnished » 
railroads or otherwise ; also, route 6042, by steamer Isabej 
shall be restored, at the rate of $50,000 per year, from 
Charleston to Savannah, via Key West, till the 30th of June 
1863; and where the service has been actually performed 
by the contractor, notwithstanding such discontinuance 
the Postmaster General shall pay the contractors as if no 
change had been ordered ; but the Postmaster General shajj 
not be required to restore the service on any Of said routes 
beyond one daily mail each way, nor interfere with ay 
changes of service that may have been made without re- 
duction of price: Provided further, That the appropriation 
herein made shall be so construed as to embrace those inade 
by the joint resolution ‘ for the relief of the contractors of 
the Post Office Department,’ approved 28th March, 1860; 
And provided further, That nothing herein contained shal} 
be construed so as to renew the mail service on the Cum- 
berland river above Clarksville, in the State of Tennes- 
see ;”’ and in lieu of it insert: 

And the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and 
required to advertise for proposals, and contract with the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders, for the transportation 
of the Uniied States mail, in steamships, from Charleston, 
South Carolina, via Savannah, Georgia, to Key West, 
Florida, and back, twice a month, or ottener, from the Ist 
day. of July, 1860, to the 30th of June, 1864, inclusive, at 
such sum as he may think reasonable, not to exceed 
$50,000 per annum. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend a non-concurrence in that 
amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Second amendment: 

Page two, line twenty-five, after the word “ pouches,” in- 
sert ** wrapping and printing paper, mail locks and keys, 
and stamp9;’’ so that the paragraph would read: 

For mail bags, $27,500; and out of the same the Post- 
master General shall pay to the contractors for furnishing 
leather mail pouches, wrapping and printing paper, mail 
locks and keys, stamps and blanks, interest at the rate of 
six per centum on all sums heretofore due said contractors, 
and which remained unpaid for want of funds, from the 
time said sums were due to the day when the principal 
sums were in fact paid. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend a concurrence in that 
amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


Mr. MILLSON. My attention was diverted 
for the moment, and I did not even notice that 
this bill had been taken up. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the first amendment of the Sen- 
ate was disagreed to. 

Mr. COLFAX. I am informed by Senators 
that in committee of conference this matter will 
be adjusted so as to accommodate any difficulty 
there is between the two Houses. 

Mr. MILLSON., It is for that very reason that 
I desire to move to reconsider. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. MILLSON. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Is the mo- 
tion debatable ? , 

The SPEAKER It is not; the main question 
having been ordered. 

Mr. MILLSON. I was not aware that the pre- 
vious question had been called. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. If the pre- 
vious question had not been ordered, I should not 
have interrupted the gentleman. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I call for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. EDWARDS. [rise to a question of order. 
I wish to know whether the motion to reconsider 
is in order after the House has proceeded to the 
consideration of another amendment? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair supposes the mo- 
tion is in order. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. i 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 114, nays 57; as follows: 


YEAS—Mesers. Green Adams, Adrain, Aldrich, Wil- 
liam C. Anderson, Ashley, Barret, Bingham, Blake, Bou- 
ligny, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Burch, Burlin- 
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arey, Carter, Case, Joba 
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p. Clark, Colfax, Covode, Cox, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, 
Dawes, Dimmick, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
En siish, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Florence, 
Foster, French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Gurley, Hale, 
Hall, Haskin, Hatton, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Holman, 
William A. Howard, Humphrey, Irvine, Junkin, Francis 
W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, Killinger, 
peWitt ©. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
Marston, Maynard, McKean, McKnight, McPherson,Mont- 
gomery, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. 
Svorris, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Pot- 
ter, Pottle, Quarles, Reynolds, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 
Royce, Scwartz, Scott, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Ste- 
vens, William Stewart, Stout, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, 
Theaker, ‘Tompkins, ‘Train, ‘Trimble, Vandever, Verree, 
Waldron, Walton, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, 
Wells, Whiteley, Windom, Woodruff, and Woodson—114. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Allen, Ashmore, 
avery, Barr, Bonham, Boyce, Brabson, Burnett, Clopton, 
cobb, John Cochrane, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, John G. Davis, Edmundson, Gartrell, Hamilton, 
flardeman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, William Howard, 
Hughes, Jones, Kunkel, Landrum, James M.Leach, Leake, 
Maclay, Mallory, Charles D, Martin, McQueen, Millson, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, iy tomes 
C. Robinson, Raffin, Rust, Simms, William N. H. Smith, 
Stanton, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, and Wright—57. 

So the motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Before the vote was announced, 

Mr. BUFFINTON stated that his colleague, 
Mr. Attey, had been called home by sickness in 
his family, and had paired off for the day with 
Mr. Pucu. , 

Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania, stated that 
his colleague, Mr. Bassirr, was detained at his 
room p sickness. 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Barr. 

Mr. COLFAX stated that Mr. Crata, of Mis- 
souri, and Mr. Campsevx had paired on all polit- 
ical questions for this week. 

Mr. HAWKINS said he had paired with Mr. 
Sepewick. 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

Third amendment: 

Page 3, line three, after the word “ blanks,” strike out 
“ten”? and insert “ fifty-four ;’? so as to make the para- 
graph read : 

For Post Office blanks, $54,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend a non-concurrence in that 
amendment. 


The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Fourth amendment: 


At the end of the bill add the following, as anew section: 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That whenever any 
contractor in the service of the Post Office Department 
shall, at any time between the 3d day of March, 1859, and 
the Ist day of April, 1860, have failed to perform the service 
agreeable to the terms of his contract and the rules and reg 
ulations of the Department, and the Postmaster General 
shall be satisfied, trom the*testimony before him, that such 
failure was occasioned by the inability of the Department 
to wake payment to such contractor tor service performed 
under his contract, growing out of the defeat of the appro- 
priation bill for the support of the Department for the past 
year, then the said Postnaster General shall have power 
by order to relieve and absolve such contractor from all the 
disabilities and pecuniary responsibilities which, under 
the existing laws and regulations, would attach to such 
failure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend a concurrence in this 
amendment. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that the Committee had ex- 
amined, and found truly enrolled, an act (H. R. 
No. 520) directing the conveyance of a lot of 
ground for the use of the public schools of the 


city of Washington; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I give notice from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, that at two o’clock I 
will move that the rules be suspended, and the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union to take up the 
Post Office appropriation bill. [Cries of ‘* That’s 
“nb 

Mr. ELIOT. Has the morning hour expired? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 


J. W. DYER AND OTHERS. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported back Senate bill 
0. 237, for the relief of J. W. Dyer, A. L. Dyer, 
and W, W. Dyer, with a recommendation that 
it do pass; which was referred to a Committee of 
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the Whole House, and, with the accompanying 


j 
report, ordered to be printed. 


FRANCIS HUTTMAN. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, from the Commit- |) 


SSIONAL GLOB 





tee on Commerce, reported back Senate bill No.4) 


143, for the relief of Francis Hiittman, with a | 


recommendation that it do pass; which was re- 


ferred to a Committee of the Whole House, and, | 


with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 


MISSOURI LAND ENTRIES. 
Mr. THAYER, from the Committee on Pub- 


lic Lands, reported a bill to confirm certain en- 
tries of land in the State of Missouri; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 
LOCATION OF CERTAIN LAND WARRANTS. 
Mr. THAYER, from the same committee, also 
reported back Senate bill, No. 199, to authorize the 
location of certain warrants for bounty lands here- 
tofore issued, with a recommendation that it do 
ass; which was referred to a Committee of the 
hole House, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


POINT COUPEE. 


Mr. THAYER, from the same committee, also 
reported back Senate bill, No. 258, to grant to the 
parish of Point Coupee, Louisiana, certain tracts 
of land in said parish, with a recommendation 
that it do pass; which was referred to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

FIXING MEANING OF THE WORD ‘‘MINIMUM.” 


Mr. COBB. Iam directed by the Committee 
on Public Lands to report back House bill No. 
50, to construe the word ‘‘minimum,’’ in the 
price of public lands, with the recommendation 
that it do now pass, with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. I hope that there will be 
no objection to putting the bill on its passage at 
this time. Before the question is taken, I ask 
the Clerk to read a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury recommending the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. HOWARD, of Michigan. I object. 

Mr. COBB. Then I will have the letter read 
as a part ae speech. 

Mr. HOW? Rb, of Michigan. I object to the 
consideration of the bill, and not to the reading 
of the letter. 

Mr. COBB. Can the gentleman do that? 

The SPEAKER. Objection can be made. 

Mr. COBB. Then 1 withhold my report until 
another time. Thisisa bill which ought to pass. 

CERTAIN SETTLERS IN IOWA. 

Mr. VANDEVER, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back Senate bill No. 371; 
for the relief of certain settlers in the State of 
Iowa, with a recommendation that it do pass; 
which was referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


GRANT OF FIVE SECTIONS TO IOWA. 

Mr. VANDEVER, from the same committee, 
also reported back Senate joint resolution No. 2, 
removing all obstructions upon a certain grant of 
five sections of land to the State of lowa, witha 
recommendation that it do pass; which was re- 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole House, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

REISSUE OF LAND WARRANTS. 


Mr. VANDEVER, from the same committee, 
also reported a bill to authorize the reissue of 
land warrants in certain cases, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


NEW LAND DISTRICT IN OREGON. 

Mr. VANDEVER, from the same committee, 
also reported back House bill No. 178, creating a 
new land district in the State of Oregon, with a 
recommendation that it do pass; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


RAILROAD GRANTS TO IOWA. 
Mr. VANDEVER, from the same committee, 
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also reported back House bill No. 156, making 
grants of land to the State of Iowa, in alternate 


sections, to aid in the construction of railroads in 
said State, with a recommendation that it do pass; 
which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 

PUBLIC LAND SALES. 


Mr. VANDEVER, from the same committee, 
also reported back House bill No. 162, authorizing 
the proper accounting officers of the United States 
Treasury to audit and pay over to the State of 
Wisconsin five per cent. of the proceeds of the 
sales of the pablic lands within said State, with 
a recommendation that it do pass; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

ALEXANDER CROSS. 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of Alexander Cross; 
which was read a first and second time, referred 
toa Committee of the Whole House, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE H. HOTZMAN. 

Mr. TAPPAN, from the Committee of Claims, 
moved that that committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the petition and papers 
of George H. Hotzman, and that they be referred 
to the Committee of Accounts. 

It was ordered accordingly. 


JAMES HARRIS. 


Mr. TAPPAN, from the same committee, 
moved that that committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the case of James Harris, 


| and thatit be referred to the Committee on Private 


Land Claims. 
It was ordered accordingly. 


ISAAC LILLEY. 


Mr. HALL, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of Isaac Lilley; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to a Committee 
ofthe Whole House, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
LAND OFFICES. 


Mr. BARRET, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill making further provision 
relative to consolidating land offices; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and the bill and re- 
port ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES MAIL. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky, from the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, reported 
a bill to provide for the transportation of the mail 
of the United States, between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico; which was read a 
first and second time, referred back to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and or- 


| dered to be printed. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky, from the same com- 
mittee, also reported back, with a recommenda- 
tion that it do pass, a bill (H. R. No. 715) to es- 
tablish a mail six times a week from Sacramento, 
in California, to Olympia, in the Territory of 
Washington; which was read a first and second 
time, referred toa Committee of the Whole House, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

A. BLEDSO AND OTHERS. 


Mr. ADAMS, of Kentucky, from the same com- 
mittee, also reported a bill for the relief of A. 
Bledso, William Bryson, William C. Scott, Wil- 
liam Doty, and others; which was read a first and 
second time, referred toa Committee of the #Vhole 
House, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered tu be printed. 


POST OFFICE AT BROOKLYN. 


Mr. COLFAX, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back bill H. R. 
No. 713, for the construction of a post office in 
the city of Brooklyn, New York; which was read 
a first and second time. 

Mr. COLFAX. As the committee were equally 
divided on this bill, Lam instructed by them to 
report it back without recommendation. And I 
desire to add that, had it not been that the com- 
mittee, early in the session, decided that they 
would not recommend any newappropriations for 
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Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of William | 


would have favored this bill, which seems to be | A. Linn’s estate; which was read a first and sec- 


an exception to the general rule. Brooklyn is the 
third city in population in the Union. Its post 
office is inconvenientand unsafe, having been once 
or twice robbed. This bill, drafted by their Rep- 
resentative, [Mr. Humpurey,| who has been sev- 
eral times before the committee urgently pressing 
it, is closely guarded. It allows $40,000 for the 
site, and $100,000 for the building, and no con- 
tract is to be made until bids are received for the 
entire completion of the building within that 
amount, so that no additional appropriation can 
be asked hereafter, which has always been one of | 
the great objections to bills of this character. It 

may be too late in the session to ask action on the | 
bill at this time, and I move its reference to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


| 


| 


The motion was agreed to. | 
LANDS FOR RAILROADS. 


Mr. VANDEVER, from the Committee on 


Public Lands, reported a billto amend an acten- | 
titled ** An act granting lands in alternate sections | 


to the State of Mississippi, to aid in the construc- | 


tion of railroads, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved August 11, 1856; which was read a first 
and second time. 

Mr. SINGLETON, 
that bill upon its passage. It involves only the 
place of terminus of a railroad, and I hope there 
will be no obj cuon,. 


Mr. HICKMAN. I object; but I do not ob- 


ject on account of the merits of the bill, but be- | 


cause it consumes our time this morning. 

Mr. SINGLETON. 
tleman that the action of the company for the 
construction of that railroad depends upon this 
change. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed; and also moved 
to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOUN E. BARROW AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BURCH, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief 
of John E. Barrow, Thomas Porter, and Aaron 
A. L. H. Crenshaw; which was read a first and 
second time, referred toa Committee of the Whole 
House, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed, 


POST OFFICE IN PHILADELPHTA, 


Mr. LEE, from the same committee, reported 
a bill to provide for the erection of a post office 
in the city of Philadelphia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to a Committee of 
the Whole House, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

L. F. SAWYER AND OTHERS. 

Mr. HELMICK, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill authorizing the Postmaster General 
to open and readjust the accountof L. F. Sawyer, 
and John Fink & Co., mail contractors; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to a 
Commitice of the Whole House, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 
Mr. CARTER, from the Committee for the 


District of Columbia, reported the following res- | 


olution; which was read, considered, and agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the business for the District of Columbia 
be madg the special order for Saturday next, and that the 
whole of that day be set apart for that business. 


I would say to the gen- 


I ask the House to put | 


| 





| sented an adverse report on a memorial asking | 


| ous points was referred to the Committee on the 


| was instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
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Mr. CARTER moved & reconsider the vote | 


by which the resolution was passed; and also | 


moved to lay the motion to reconsider upon the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
DISTRICT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. CARTER, by unanimous consent, intro- 
duced a bill for the benefit of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, and referred to the Com- 
mittee fer the District of Columbia. 

WILLIAM A. LINN’S ESTATE. 


Mr. HICKMAN, from the Committee on the 


a 


| 


a 


-to whom paid, and the amount in detail. 


| committee be discharged from the further consid- 


i! ond time, referred to a Committee of the Whole 
|| House, and, with the accompanying report, or- 


dered to be printed. 
SERVING PROCESS. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, from the same committee, 
reported back, with a recommendation that it do 
not pass, a bill to provide for serving process in | 
certain cases; which was laid on the table. 

COBB COUNTY, GEORGIA. 

Mr. REYNOLDS, from the same committee, 
also presented an adverse report on the petition 
of the justices of the inferior courts of Cobb county, 
Georgia, asking an appropriation for the erection | 
of a jail in said county; which was laid on the | 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


EXPENDITURES OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. REYNOLDS also, from the same com- 
mittte, offered the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Interior be requested 
to furnish this House with a statement of all sums paid out 
ofthe ‘Treasury for the expenses of the Court of Claims, and 
for the defense of the Government cases therein, since its 
organization, specifying the character of the expenditure, | 





SOUTIL CAROLINA DISTRICT COURT. 

Mr. HICKMAN, from the same committee, | 

presented an adverse report on the presentment | 

of the grand jury for the district court of South | 
Carolina, of 3d August, 1859; and asked that the 


eration of the same,and that it be laid on the table 


It was so ordered. 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 
Mr. HICKMAN. I am directed by the Ju- | 


diciary Committee to ask unanimous consent to | 
offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed 
to inquire, and report to this House, what additional legis- 
lation, ifany, is necessary to give protection to citizens 
engaged in the pursuit of their private and lawful business 
while traveling or sojourning in other States than those in 
which they reside. 

Mr. KEITT. I object. 

COUNSEL FEES OF PRISONERS. 
Mr. TAYLOR, from the same committee, pre- 


_ and ordered to be printed. | 


provision to be made for the payment, by the | 

Government of the United States, of the fees of 

counsel for prisoners in United States courts; 
which was laid on the table. 

NATURALIZED CITIZENS ABROAD. 

Mr. TAYLOR. A resolution embodying vari- | 


Judiciary. Among other things, the committee 


providing, by law, for the safety of naturalized 
citizens of the United States jn foreign countries. | 
1 am directed to reportit back to the House, and | 
ask that that portion of it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
It was so referred. 
COURTS IN KENTUCKY. 
| 


Mr. NELSON, from the same committee, re- 
ee a bill providing for additional terms of the | 

Jnited States circuit and district courts in the | 
State of Kentucky; which was read a first and 
second time. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the bill be put | 
upon its passage. It is a bill of local importance | 
to the State of ee I have been trying for | 
several weeks to geta chance of having it passed. | 
_ Mr. MALLORY. I hope there will be no ob- 
jection, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. SIMMS. That bill is being read for in- 
formation. 

Mr. MALLORY. 
sage. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked if there 
was any objection, and the Chair heard none. 
The bill in, thavedor, regularly before the House. 

Mr. SIMMS. I desired to get the attention of 
the Chair. 

The bill was read. It provides for the holding 
of the district court in the city of Louisville, 
commencing on the fourth Monday in April and 
the fourth Monday in September in each” year; 


It is to be put upon its pas- 





and also for the holding of a special term at the 
said city of Louisville at such other times at the 
district court may appoint; also, for the holding 
of the district court in Covington on the second 
Mondays in January and September in each 
and of a special term at such other time as the dis. 


year, 


trict court may appoint; also, for the hold 
a term of the district court at Paducah. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and reaq 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord. 
ingly read the third time. 

Mr. BURNETT moved the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMS. [hope my colleague will with. 
draw the call for the previous question. 

Mr. BURNETT declined to withdraw it. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered; and under its Operation, 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. MALLORY moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the Uill was passed; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


UNITED STATES COURT IN ALABAMA, 


Mr. HOUSTON. I have a bill which I am 
authorized to report back from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, proposing to change the time of 
holding the terms of the court of the United States 
for the northern districtof Alabama. If the House 
will allow it to be put on its passage, I will report 
it. There can be no objection to it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I propose that, by general 
consent, the call of the committees for reports be 
completed. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. Notice has been given 
that a motion is to be made to go into the Con- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I wish to say, that if that motion is to be insisted 
on, I must object to this proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Itis only to facilitate the 
call of committees. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I wish to 
make an appeal to the House to pass a little bill 
that is here for the relief of a poor artisan. 

Mr. ELIOT. I object. 

Mr. HOUSTON, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, reported a bill to change the time for holding 
the terms of the district court of the United States 
for the northern distrist of Alabama. 

Mr. COBB. I hope the House will pass this 
bill, as itis a matter in which my constituents 
are much interested. 

The bill was read. It directs that hereafter the 
district court for the northern district of Alabama 
shall commence on the third Mondays in May 
and November, instead of ‘At the times now pro- 
vided for by law. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I now renew the proposi- 


tion which I made, that the call of committees be 
continued. If objection be made, [ will move to 
suspend the rules, to enable me to submit that 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objection to 
the proposition? 

r. BURCH. I object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘Then I move to suspend 
the rules for the purposes of enabling me to sub- 
mit the motion. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN MISSOURI. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 
motion is not in order at this time, there being 4 
motion pending, made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Noex] last Monday, to enable 
him to move to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole House from the further consideration of 
House bill No. 118, to confirm certain private 
land claims in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I hope my 
friend from Missouri will give way for one mo- 
ment before we help him through with his bill. 

; mt SHERMAN. I object to everything not 
in order. 


Mr.-WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


ing of 


That is in 


order, if the gentleman yields the floor. 
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The SPEAKER. The pending question is 
pon the motion of the gentleman from Missouri 
2 suspend the rules for the purpose of discharg- 
‘e the Committee of the Whole House on the 
private Calendar from the further consideration 
of House bill No. 118, to confirm certain private 
jand claims 1 the State of Missouri. a 

The bill was read. It directs that the decisions 








in favor of certain land claimants by the recorder | 


of land titles in Missouri, and the two commis- 
sioners associated with him, by virtue of an act 
entitled ** An act for the final adjustment of pri- 
yate land claims in Missouri,”’ approved July 9, 
1832, and an act supplemental thereto, approved 
March 2, 1833, as entered in the transcript of 
decisions transmitted by the recorder and com- 
missioners te the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, which claims were omitted in the 
confirmations made by an act entitled ‘* An act to 
provide for the location of certain confirmed pri- 
yate land claims in Missouri, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 2, 1838, and which claims 
arenamed and numbered as follows: James Jow- 
necy, No. 126; Israel Dodge, No. 288; Walter Fen- 
wick, No. 339; John T. Smith, No. 4; and James 
Mackey, No. 86; being in the first class of claims 
acted on by the board, be confirmed to the respect- 
ive claimants, or their legal representatives, upon 
the same terms and conditions and with like priv- 
ileges as those conferred on the confirmees under 
the first section of the act of June 2, 1838. 

The rules were suspended, (two thirds voting 
therefor,) and the bill came up for consideration. 

Mr. NOELL. The bill is now before the 
House. I desire to call the attention of the 
House for one moment to the facts, and I think 
| can satisfy every gentleman that the bill ought 


to pass. 
Several MemBers. No debate. 


Mr.NOELL. Very well. The Committee on 
Private Land Claims report that the bill beamend- 
ed by striking out all after the enacting clause, 
and inserting as follows: 


That the decisions in favor of certain claimants herein- 
after mentioned, made by the recorder of land titles in the 
State of Missouri, and the two commissioners associated 
with him, by virtue of an act entitled * An act forthe final 
adjustment of private land claims in Missouri,’? approved 
July 9, 1832, and an act supplemental thereto, approved 
March 2, 1833, as entered in the transcript of decisions 
transmitted by the recorder and commissioners to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, which decisions are 
named and numbered, as follows, to wit: Israel Dodge, 
No. 288; Walter Fenwick, No. 339; and Mackey Wherry, 
No. 86; said claims having been by said board reported in 
the first class, and recommended for confirmation, be, and 
the same are hereby, confirmed to the respective claimants 
aioresaid, or their legal representatives, to the extent 
recommended by said recorder of land titles and commis- 
sioners, that is, to Israel Dodge, or his legal representa- 
tives, 7,056 arpens; to Walter Fenwick, or his legal rep- 
resentatives, 10,000 arpens ; and to Mackey Wherry, or his 
legal representatives, 1,600 arpens. ‘ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in case either of 
the claims confirmed by this act, or any part thereof, has 
not been located or surveyed, or cannot be located or satis- 
fied, either for want of a specific location prior to this con- 
firmation, or because the land upon which the same is 
located has been otherwise disposed of by the General Gov- 
ernment, it shall be the duty of the surveyor general of the 
district, upon proof satisfactory to him that such claim has 
been confirmed, and that the same in whole or in part has 
not been and cannot be satisfied for the reasons aforesaid, 
or from any cause, to issue to the claimants, or their legal 
representatives, a certificate of location for a quantity of 
land equal to that so confirmed and unsatisfied, which cer- 
tificate may be located upon any of the public lands of the 
United States subject to sale at private entry: Provided, 
That such location shall conform to the Jegal divisions and 
subdivisions as provided by law. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the register of the 
proper land office, upon the location of such certificate, 
shall issue to the person entitled thereto a certificate of 
entry ; upon which, if it shall appear to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office that such cer- 


tificate has been fairly obtained, a patent shall issue as in 
other cases. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and read a third time ;and being engrossed, 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NOELL moved to reconsider the vote by 
Which the bill was passed; and also moved to lay 
the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SAMUEL J. HENSLEY: 
Mr. SCOTT. I ask the consent of the House 


to discharge the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendas from the further consid- 


e 


eration of Senate bill No. 249, for the relief of 


Samuel J. Hensley. 
Mr, SHERMAN. I object. I know nothing 


THE CO 


| The bill was read. 
i 





SSS 





| having elected not to take the commutation of five 








about the gentleman’s bill; but it is evidently | 
wrong for the House to pass private bills in this | 
| way. 

Mr. SCOTT. 


I move to suspend the rules. 
It directs that there shall 
| be paid to Samuel J. Hensley $96,375 for twelve | 
| hundred and eighty-five head of catde, by him | 
| actually delivered, in May, 1852, to the agents of | 
| the United States, for the use of the Indians in | 
| California, as found by the Court of Claims. i| 
| The rules were suspended, (two thirds having || 
voted therefor,) and the bill was brought before 
the House for its action. 1] 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and || 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. || 
Mr. SCOTT moved to reconsider the vote by || 
which the bill was passed; and aiso moved to lay | 
the motion to reconsider on the tabie. 
The latter moon was agreed to. 


| 


COLONEL WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


Mr. KEITT. I ask the House to ailow me to 
take from the Private Calendar and have put on | 
its passage Senate bill No. 188, for the relief of 
the surviving grandchildren of Colonel William | 
Thompson, of the revolutionary army of South 
Carolina, This bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously. It is merely to give the heirs of Colonel | 
Thompson the commutation voted to him as an || 
officer of the revolutionary army, almost imme- || 
diately after the Revolution, which was never | 
paid to him. 

Mr. CURRY. 

Mr. KEITT. 1 move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. COBB. I wish to ask the gentleman how 
many thousand acres of land are in this bill? 

Mr, KEITT. Only as much as he was entitled 
to by law. 

Mr. CURRY. I ask for the yeas and nays | 
upon the motion to suspend the rules. I have 
examined a great many of these revolutionary 
claims, and I never found a just one yet. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The bill was read. It appropriates to William | 
E. Haskell, Charles T. Haskell, Charlotte Rhett, | 
widow of James 8. Rhett, Mary E. Darby, widow | 
of A. B. Darby, Caroline Lewis, widow of Dr. | 
John B. Lewis, and Charlotte A. Goodwyn, wife 
of Robert H. Goodwyn, the grandchildren and | 
heirs of William Thompson, who was a colonel | 
of the third regiment of South Carolina mounted || 
continental troops during the revolutionary war, 
the sum of $7,388 82, being the half pay for life | 


I object. 








to which their ancestor was entitled under the || 
resolutions of Congress for his services as colone 
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| ments, 





l 
throughout the war of the Revolution, the colonel | 


years’ full pay. 

The second section requires the Commissioner 
of Pensions to issue, in the name of the grand- 
children of Colonel William Thompson, a war- | 
rant for such an amount of bounty land as was | 
provided for a colonel under the resolve of Con- | 
gress of September 16, 1776. 

Mr. MAYNARD. lLask that the Clerk read 
the report in this case. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH. Ido not think that it 
was understood there was a vote on ordering the 
yeas and nays. Many of us who were standing 
did not want to vote for the yeas and nays. I | 
demand tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the call for tellers comes too 
late. 

Mr. MAYNARD. I hope that the report of 
the committee will be read, in order that we may 
understand the facts in this case. 

Mr. McQUEEN. If permitted, I will make a 
a brief explanation of this case, which I think 
will be satisfactory to the House. It is a just 
claim. Colonel Thompson commanded a regi- 
ment during the war of the Revolution, and he | 
served until the termination of the war. He has 
never by himself, and never by his heirs or repre- 
sentatives, received from the Government one 
farthing for his services. There is proof in the 
Department that the eight captains who served 
under him received their pay. When the com- 
mutation was submitted to the States, the State of 
South Carolina did not receive it by regiments as 
the other States did. He was a wealthy man at | 
the time, and he never applied for his pay. His | 
descendants have become needful of money, and 
they make the present application. The archives, 
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_of the Department have been thoreughly exam- 


ined, and the Commissioner has certified that not 
# dollar has ever been paid on account of his 
services. 

Mr. COBB. How much land will be granted 
under the terms of this bill? 
_Mr. McQUEEN. Just the amount he was en- 
titled to, and the amount which every other col- 
onel in the revolutionary war received. I do not 


| recollect the exact amount. 


Mr. KEITT. It is only the amount given by 
Congress to officers of his grade. 

Mr. CURRY. Are the children of this revo- 
luuionary soldier dead. 

Mr. McQUEEN. My understanding is that 
they are, and that this application is ae by his 
grandchildren. It may be that some of his chil- 
dren are alive; but I do not recollect whether or 
not any of them are. 

Mr. CURRY. Then in this claim the grand- 
children are speculating on the patriotism of their 
ancestor. 

Mr. McQUEEN. Itisa just claim. These 
parties will get no more than the heirs of other 
revolutionary soldiers have received. They are 


|| not speculating upon the patriotism of their an- 
i} cestor. 


It is a part of the private history of Col- 
onel Thompson, that he supported his soldiers 
out of his own pocket during a part of the revo- 
lutionary war; and for the money thus expended 
he has never been remunerated. His grand- 


| children, sir, would scorn with contempt any 
| proposition to speculate upon the Government in 


any way. 
Mr. CURRY. Why is half pay given for life, 
instead of commutation in lieu of it? 

Mr. McQUEEN. He had a right to take 
either, 
Mr. CURRY. That is not my impression. 

Mr. McQUEEN. It was submitted by regi- 
The regiments of South Carolina made 
no application. It was not accepted or rejected. 

Mr. CURRY. If nobody else wants the yeas 
and nays, I will withdraw my demand for them. 

Mr. BURNETT. L[object. I want the yeas 
and nays. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 


| the aflirmative—yeas 104, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Adrain, Allen, Ashmore, Barksdale, 
Barr, Barret, Bocock, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, 
Brayton, Bristow, Butfinton, Burch, Burnett, Case, John 


| B. Clark, John Cochrane, Colfax, Corwin, Davidson, H. 


Winter Davis, John G. Davis, Delano, Dimmick, Duell, 


|| Dunn, English, Etheridge, Farnsworth, Ferry, Florence, 


Foster, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Graham, Hale, Harde- 


|} man, John T. Harris, Hatton, Helmick, Hill, Hindman, 


Hoard, William Howard, William A. Howard, Hughes, 
Jackson, Junkin, Keitt, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Lan- 
drum, James M. Leach, Leake, Logan, Longnecker, Loom- 
is, Love, Mallory, Maynard, MeQueen, McRae, Miles, 
Montgomery, Laban ‘I’. Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, Nelson, 
Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Porter, Pryor, Quarles, Reynolds, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Rust, Schwartz, Sin- 
gleton, William N. H. Smith, Spinner, William Stewart, 
Stokes, Stout, Stratton, ‘Tappan, ‘Thayer, Theaker, 'Tomp- 
kins, Underwood, Vailandigham, Vance, Vandever, Wal- 
ton, Whiteley, Windom, Winslow, Woodruff, and Wood- 
son—104. ; 

NAYS—Messrs. Blake, Carey, Clopton, Cobb, Burton 
Craige, Eliot, Ely, Frank, Haskin, Holman, ifouston, Jones, 
William Kellogg, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Maclay, 
McKean, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, 
Niblack, Perry, Phelps, Potter, Reagan, Ruffin, Sherman, 
Simms, Stanton, Stevens, ‘Thomas, Train, Trimble, Ver- 
ree, Waldron, Ellihu B. Washburne, Wells, and Wright 

So the rules were suspended for the purpose 
indicated. 

During the vote, ) 

Mr. CURRY stated that he was paired tempo- 
rarily with Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts; and 
that if not paired he would have voted in the neg- 
ative. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, said: Mr. Speaker, 
does this bill come from any committee ? 

Mr. KEITT. Yes, sir, it was reported from 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. Vance.] 

Mr. MILES said: Mr. Speaker, I am paired 
for this day with Mr. Kircore. By consent of 
his friends [am permitted to vote on this ques- 
tion as it is not a political one, and [ vote, there- 
fore, in the affirmative. _ 

Mr. FLORENCE said: Perhaps I ought to 
make a similar statement. I am paired with my 
colleague, Mr. Grow, on volitical questions, for 
a day or two. I reserved to myself the right to 
vote according to my judgment on all questions 
which did not involve party differences. I there- 
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fore vote in the affirmative. I vote with the con- 
sent of the friends of my colleague. 

Mr. HOARD said: Before I cast my vote, I 
will state the amount of land granted under this 
bill. ‘The amount is not stated in the bill, and it 
has been asked for by several gentlemen. Under 
the resolution of the 16th of September, 1776, a 
colonel! was to get five hundred acres; a lieutenant 
colonel, four hundred and fifty acres; and a major, 
four hundred acres. I vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. KEITT. In consideration of Colonel 
Thompson’s rank, these parties will get five hun- 
dred acres. 

Mr. ASHMORE, not being within the bar 
when his name was called, asked leave to vote. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE voted in the affirmative. 

By unanimous consent, the reading of the list 
was dispensed with. 

The vote was then announced, as above re- 
corded, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and 
yassed, 

Mr. KEITT moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CERTAIN SETTLERS OF IOWA. 
Mr. VANDEVER. I ask the unanimous con- 


sent of the House for leave to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House from the further con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 371, for the relief of 
certain settlers in the State of lowa. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Does that 
bill do more than to permit these settlers to pur- 
chase their claims at the minimum price? 

Mr. VANDEVER. It does nothing more. 
The Committee on Public Lands report in favor 
of the passage of the bill. 

The bill was read in ertenso. It provides that 
the east half of section eight, section seventeen, 
and the east half of section eighteen, in township 
ninety-six north, of range nine west, in Iowa, 
formerly reserved for Fort Atkinson and an In- 
dian agency, and since released and abandoned, 
as being no longer needed for public uses, shall 
be declared to be subjected to the ordinary dis- 
position of the public lands, in the same manner 
and on the same conditions as are provided by 
law; and that such persons as may eon settled 
thereon prior to the passage of this act, and who 
would have been entitled to the right of preémp- 
tion under the act of September 4, 1841, had the 
reservation not been made, shall be entitled to 
preempt their claims in accordance with the pro- 
visions of that act, by making proof, payment, 
and entry, at the proper district office, within 
twelve months after its approval; provided, if 
two or more persons were actually residing upon 
the same quarter quarter section, or any smaller 
legal subdivision, at the date of the abandonment 
of the reservation, the same may be entered by 
them jointly; provided, that no declaratory state- 
ment shall be required of the settlers. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed, 

Mr. VANDEVER moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REDUCTION OF RATES OF PRINTING. 


Mr. HASKIN. Lam directed by the Commit- 
tee on Printing to report back to the House joint 
resolution No. 41, to reduce the price of the public 
printing, with the recommendation that it do pass. 

he reduction proposed is forty per cent. on the 
present rates, I move that the further consider- 
ation be postponed until Wednesday next, at one 
o'clock, and that it be ordered to be printed. On 
that day, I give notice, [ will call for a vote on 
the resolution. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I do conscientiously be- 
lieve that no such reduction can fairly be made 
on the present rates of the public printing. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was 
ordered to be printed, and its further considera- 
tion was postponed until next Wednesday. 

Mr. HASKIN moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the further consideration of the resolution 
was postponed until next Wednesday; and also 
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moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon 


the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


HOLMES & PEDRICK. 


Mr. GOOCH. 
that the Committee of the Whole House be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of House 
bill No. 423, for the relief of Philip B. Holmes 
and William Pedrick. 

Mr. THOMAS. I object. 

Mr. GOOCH. I move that the rules be sus- 
pended for the purpose I have indicated. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative. 

So the rules were suspended; and the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House were discharged from 


| the further consideration of the bill. 


The bill was read in extenso. It directs the 


| Secretary of the Treasury to-pay Philip B. 
| Holmes and William Pedrick, out of any money 


in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $3,000 for the invention of a machine for 


| cutting raw hides into strips for making hide 


ropes for the use of the Navy of the United States; 
orovided the United States shall be authorized 
baidafter to use said machine free of any charge. 

Ita »pears from the report that Messrs. Holmes 


& Pedinek are the inventors of the machine re- | 


ferred to, and have secured their right to the in- 


vention by patent. It is proved that the machine, | 


which is used for cutting raw hides into strips to 
be laid up into cordage, is a very valuable improve- 
ment in the manufacture of that article, inasmuch 
as it cuts an entire hide into a single strip of uni- 
form size, and thereby both facilitates the manu- 
facture of rope of that material, and improves its 
quality, making also a considerable saving in the 
cost of cutting and laying up the strands, 
od e rope annually required for the use 
of the I 

struction and equipment at five thousand seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, and the usual cost has 
been twenty-nine cents 
ing from deve to twelve cents, and the cutting 


; Te 
and laying up about eighteen. The machine in 


use in the navy-yard at Charlestown, Massachu- | 


setts, cut the hides for five thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty-two pounds of cordage during the 
year ending February 1, 1844, and at a saving of 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. (according to 
the estimates of different witnesses) on the entire 
cost of the rope. It further appears that at the 
time of the invention of the machine the petition- 
ers were in the employment of the Government 
at the navy-yard at Charlestown as machinists, 


and constructed the machine there used for and at | 


the expense of the United States—receiving, how- 
ever, no compensation, except their daily wages 
as machinists; and that the board of Navy com- 
missioners refused to make them any compensa- 


tion for the invention or use of the machine, be- | 


cause it was invented and constructed while the 
inventors were under pay in the public service, 
and because they allowed it to be used by the 
Government before securing their right by patent. 

It is proposed to remunerate them for their 

atent. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ingly read the third time. 

r. WASHBURNE,of Illinois, demanded the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD demanded the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. GOOCH moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid upon the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS TO WIDOWS, ETC. 


Mr. ETHERIDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I rise toa 

oimt of order. I believe the gentleman from 
Puhnessee got the floor last Monday fora certain 
purpose, and then promised the House that he 
would not ask for anything more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. [send tothe table a joint 
resolution. I ask that it be read; and then, if 
there be any objection to its introduction, I will 





l ask the unanimous consent | 


The | 


Navy is estimated by the bureau of con- | 


- pound—the hides cost- | 





dune 


—_——.. 





move to suspend the rules, It passed the House 
last session, and is all right. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representati,. 
of the United States in Congress cnembled, That then 
section of the act, approved February 3, 1853, entitled « \ 
act to continue half pay to certain widows and orphans 
shall be construed as granting pensions to all widows 
therein provided for, from the 4th day of March, 1848, pur. 
suant to the decision of the Court of Claims in the case o; 
Jane Smith; and the amount of pension which may have 
accrued to any widow under said act, between the gig 
4th day of March, 1848, and the 3d day of February, ja59 
shall be paid to such widow or her legal represeitatiye, 
as other revolutionary pensions are paid, under such ryjog 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary o¢ 
the Interior: Provided, That no pension shall be allowey 
to any widow for the same time during which her husband 
was living and in receipt of a pension. ; 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I desire to say to thp 
House that ao is that that bill will re. 
quire $1,500,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. More than that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. - At least it will require 
that amount to pay the pensions under the rego. 
lution; and therefore I object to its introduction, 

Mr. STANTON. I recollect that a similg; 
resolution passed the House last Congress, upon 
my motion, after a discussion between the gep. 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Jones,) and myself, 
It was thoroughly understood, and it will require 
no such money as $1,500,000. 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. 1 move a suspension of 
the rules. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I demand the yeas and 
nays upon the suspension of the rules. 

The eas and nays were ordered. 
| Mr. 


—— 


URNETT. I desire to ask the gentle. 
man from Tennessee one question. I want to 
|| know of the gentleman who introduced this reso- 
|} lution, whether this resolution does not merely 
|| carry out the decision of the Court of Claims, 
giving to these widows the amount which that 
court says they are entitled to? 

Mr. ETHERIDGE. It proposes nothing else; 
and I will say further, that no good lawyer can 
come to any other conclusion than that court 
came to. 

Mr. COBB. I desire to say that the Court of 
Claims decided wrong. I was upon the committee 
|| of conference, and know exactly what was in- 
|| tended. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I deem it my duty to call 
for the reading of the report. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. The resolu- 
tion is not yet before the House, and the gentle- 
man has no right to call for the reading of the 
=o at this time. : 

r. ETHERIDGE. There is no report. | 
drew up the resolution myself, and introduced it. 
I will say, further, that the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions have reported in favor of this 
identical resolution, word for word. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I would also state thata 
committee of the Senate have examined this very 

uestion; and that the Senate have overruled the 
ecision of the Court of Claims touching these 
cases. The report shows that this resolution will 
| cost from one to two million dollars. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I wantto make a statement. 


(| Mr. MALLORY. Is this debate in order? 
The SPEAKER. It is not; and the Clerk wil 











call the roll. alan 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 87, nays 41; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Aldrich, Allen, William 
C. Anderson, Avery, Barr, Barrett, Blake, Boteler, Bou- 
ligny, Brabson, Brayton, Briggs, Bristow, Buffinton, Bure’, 
Butterfield, Carcy, Carter, Case, John B. Clark, Colla, 
Corwin, Curtis, Davidson, Delano, Duell, Dann, Edwards, 
Eliot, Etheridge, Ferry, Florence, Hall, John T. Harris, 
Helmick, Hill, Holman, William Howard, William 4. 
Howard, Hughes, Irvine, Junkin, Frances W. Kellozs; 
William Kellogg, Kenyon, Landrum, DeWitt C. Leach, 
James M. Leach, Loomis, Mallory, Maynard, McKea, 
McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Edward Joy Mortis, 
Nelson, Noell, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Quaries, Rey- 
nolds, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Willis 
N. H. Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stokes, Stout, Stratton, 
Thayer, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vallandigham, Vance, 
Vandever, Verree, Waldron, Walton, Israe] Washburn, 
Windom, and Woodruff—87. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashmore, Barksdale. Bocock, Bonham, 
Clopton, Cobb, Burton Craige, Crawford, John G. Dav’; 
Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hindman, Hoard, Housto¥, 
Jenkins, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Mart 
McQueen, Millson, Sydenham Moore, Morrill, Niblacs, 
Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, Riggs, Ruts, 
Rust, Sherman, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Thomas, U»- 
derwood, and Wright—4). 


So the rules were suspended, (two thirds vot 
ing in favor thereof.) 
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